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THE remote prospect of incorporating all British North America into 
the United States, is a vista of haleyon days never absent from the true 
Yankee mind. It oozes out of every writing, every speech, every sentence 
uttered in connexion with the overlapping lands of a loyal constitu- 
tionalism and moral and intellectual independence. The menace hangs 
over our heads and the heads of our brave colonists like the sword of 
Damocles, the suspending thread of which is always to be severed at the 
very first frown of Yankee arrogance. The disruption of the Union into 
the inconvenient category of Federal and of Confederate States—a dis- 
tinction with a difference (the one abiding by the rule of despotic aggre- 

tion, while the other asserts the fundamental principle of State In- 

ependence)—has warded off for a time this fixed spirit of aggression 
towards the North; but the independence or the subjection of the South 
once determined—the civil war concluded by a declaration of peace, or 
from sheer exhaustion, physical and pecuniary—it is much to be appre- 
hended that work will at once be cut out for the unemployed men in arms 
by an invasion of the coveted regions on the lakes and rivers of the 

orth. The intention is never disguised ; it is openly proclaimed in 
almost every organ of publicity in Yankeeland as a mere question of 
time and convenience. The principle was propounded with true trans- 
atlantic taste in the presence of his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
when a guest and a visitor; it is discussed as an accepted topic in both 
houses of legislature ; the necessity for arming the frontier, and the con- 
struction of strong places and of armed flotillas for aggressive purposes, 
have, indeed, been quite recently not only advocated but put in force in 
Opposition to the treaty of Utrecht, by which the two countries bound 
themselves to abstain from the ruinous competition of building gun-boat 
against gun-boat and corvette against corvette, and that before any tem- 
“gen d misunderstanding had arisen between the two countries. It would 

worse than blindness, then; it would be the indifference of imbecilit 

and impotence, to pretend to ignore this state of things, and not to pre- 
pare for the worst beforehand. Luckily, the putting aside of any cause 
for quarrel for a brief time, while it enables the hostile Yankee faction to 
place greater trust in successful aggressive eventualities, so it also enables 
us to prepare for such with greater composure and effectiveness. The 
unarmed condition of the militia and volunteers, the deficiency of ammu- 
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nition ; the unprotected condition of Upper Canada, more especially of 
the important towns situated on the shores of iakes Huron, Saint Clair, 
Erie, and Ontario ; the exposed Cornwall, Welland, and Chambly canals ; 
the almost unprotected approaches to Montreal ; the ascendancy of the 
Yankees on the waters of all the great lakes ; the recent establishment of 
new naval stations and naval yards, while Canada remains a listless and 
indifferent spectator ; the tenfold railway connexion with Canadian lakes 
and rivers, while there is not one such from any permanently open British 
port, Halifax or Liverpool in Nova Scotia, or St. John’s in New Bruns- 
wick, and the necessity for defending the approaches to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the gut of Canso, the Magdalen aa, or other points in the 
central passage and the Strait of Belle Isle, with a hundred other details, 
some of greater and some of lesser importance, but all highly deserving 
of consideration, not to lose sight of the ultimate revision of the Maine 
and Oregon treaties, and a general rectification of the boundary upon 
principles likely to secure a prolonged peace, should be now made to 
e the hasty transmission of troops in mid-winter and the hurried 
despatch of vessels scarcely yet perfected by the hands of the shipwright. 
The number, variety, and interest of these details cannot be either 
understood or appreciated without some preliminary acquaintance with 
the regions in question. All educated persons possess more or less well 
or ill-defined notions regarding British North America; all have more or 
less vague ideas of a vast river, of great inland expanses of water, of 
boundless forests of fir and pine, of fur-bearing animals and of feathered 
Indians hunting the same, of wild rocky iron and ice-bound coasts, of 
inexhaustible fisheries and hardy sailors of all races toiling in the deep for 
their finny prey, and of autumnal fogs followed by clear brisk frosts, and 
étilivened by sleigh excursions and new-year festivities. But there is a 
curious amount of detail in the rear of these prominent features—a detail 
that varies in every locality, and presents in each of such some new and 
more or less important subject for consideration, more especially in con- 
nexion with the prosperity and permanency of existing institutions and of 
established or growing sources of wealth and power. Now is the breath-. 
ing-time for such considerations, and we eee to take them up with 
the full weight of apprehension for the future before us, beginning, in 
the first place, with the seaboard, and advancing thence to the interior. 
The river St. Lawrence has an estuary which, comprising the gulf of 
the same name, is of surprising magnitude, exceeding that of any other 
fiver in the world. The Obi with its gulf is its only rival. If the 
Persian Gulf could be considered as the mouth of the Euphrates, or the 
Caspian of the Volga, we should alone have terms of comparison, for 
the estuary of the St. Lawrence is as large as many seas—the Adriatic, 
for example. This great estuary, closed during a portion of the year b 
ive, is protected to the seaward by the great mass of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, Anticosti, and others 
of smaller import. The seacoast of British North America in the 
Atlantic was equal in extent to that of the United States, and is natarally 


ter than that i, by either Federals or Yankees, or by Con- 
erates and slaveholders; and it is superior to either for the formation 


of a navy and the support of a maritime population. Commencing at 
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the noble bay of Passamaquoddy and its islands, where the American 
line now terminates, we find the inhabitants mostly seafaring people, 
The town of St. Andrew’s is rapidly rising into mercantile importance, 
and is resorted to by numbers of European fishing and coasting vessels, 
Hard-by is the town of St. John’s, at the mouth of the fine river of the 
game name, down which timber is floated in immense quantities, for 
exportation to Great Britain. Ship-building is also carried on iv the 
river to a great extent. The southern and eastern sides of Nova Scotia 
from Cape St. Mary's to Cape North, on the island of Cape Breton, may 
be called the fishing-coast, and are peculiarly adapted to produce hardy 
and enterprising seamen. They abound with numerous and commodious 
harbours, capable of affording shelter to the largest vessels. The Gulf of 
St. Lawrence may be said to be whitened with the canvas of vessels 
engaged in the timber trade, in the Labrador and coasting fisheries, and 
in carrying supplies of European and West India produce, not only for 
the consumption of the inhabitants of this coast, but of the rapidly 
increasing population of Upper and Lower Canada. The river St. 
Lawrence itself is justly entitled to rank in the first class of rivers. Its 
length, from where it issues from Lake Superior, to its mouth, is 2500 
miles. It is navigable for ships of the line as high as Quebec, or nearly 
400 miles from its mouth; and for ships of a large size as far up as 
Montreal, 180 miles above Quebec; while ships of the largest size may 
be navigated in the lakes through which it flows at a distance of 2000 
miles from its mouth. What is generally called its mouth is where it is 
about 90 miles wide, and is divided into two channels by the Island of 
Anticosti, which is about 120 miles long and 30 miles broad, but, in- 
cluding the Gulf, it constitutes a better defined natural basin, with the 
narrow pass or straits of Belle Isle to the north; the central strait 
defended by Cape Ray, Newfoundland, St. Paul, Cape Breton, and the 
Magdalen Islands, and Northumberland Strait to the south, triply 
defended by Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Island. 
Newfoundland, with its fisheries, its high coasts, and bold and indented 
shores, its interior of dry barrens and morasses, and its unproductive 
climate, would not probably be destined to play an important part in any 
North American war; but its towns, St. John’s and Harbour Grace, its 
nursery of a populous and hardy seafaring race, and its position at the 
entrance of the St. Lawrence, give to it a considerable importance. The 
entrance to the harbour of St. John’s is so narrow, that two large ships 
can hardly pass abreast with safety. There are twelve feet water in the 
middle of the channel. The harbour is spacious, and sheltered on all 
sides by high rocks; its fortifications are rather strong than extensive. 
The town runs along nearly the whole of the north side of the port, and 
the public and government buildings are tolerably extensive. The har- 
bour at Harbour Grace is safe, but rather intricate. ‘he population of 
Newfoundland, owing to the fisheries, is always fluctuating, but the per- 
manent population was estimated in 1836 at 73,705, of whom 23,215 
were at Conception Bay, and 18,926 at St. John. The shipping for the 
same year was 800 arrivals and 785 departures, the total of imports 
579,7991., and of exports 787,0997. There were only 11,062 acres in 
cultivation in the whole of the island, oats, potatoes, and hay being almost 
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the sole produce; there are also some horses, horned cattle, and sheep, 
Newfoundland is simply a great fishery, a place for cod, oil, and furs, for 
salmon, herring, aia and seal-ol. The French, who attacked and 
nearly destroyed the town of St. John in 1708, and succeeded in gaining 

ion of nearly every settlement, still retain the small islands of St. 
Pie rre and Miguelon, at the entrance of Placentia Bay, and hence the 
fishery rights are unfortunately a frequent source of Tecgheannh, and 
are far from being placed on a satisfactory footing. 

The island of Anticosti—so called from its India appellation Natis- 
coti, but named Assumption by Cartier, who discovered it in 1534—is 
90 miles long and 20 miles broad. It abounds with game and small 
timber, but has no harbour, and is, indeed, uninhabited, with the exception 
of two families, who have been established there by the Governor of 
Newfoundland, one at the east, the other at the west end, for the purpose 
of giving help to persons cast away upon the coast. Anticosti has at 
present, therefore, neither commercial, political, nor naval or military 
significance. 

Prince Edward's Island, so named in honour of the late Duke of Kent, 
but called St. John’s Island, by its discoverer, Cabot, is, on the contrary, 
by soil and climate an especially agricultural country. The winter is 
milder and shorter than in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and the 
summer hot. It is also more exempted from fogs. Hence there are set- 
tlements all over the island, the capital and seat of government being 
Charlotte Town, in Queen’s County, on the north side of Hillsboro’ 
River, near its confluence with the rivers Elliot and York. This so-called 
Hillsboro’ River is in reality an inlet of the sea. The whole coast is so 
intersected by bays and creeks, that there is hardly a place which is more 
than eight miles from the shore. These bays fe inlets form good 
harbours, and the larger ones contain several branches which have good 
anchorage. The most remarkable of these baysis Hillsboro’ Bay, which 
enters the island from the south with a broad opening, but afterwards 
becomes so narrow that it appears like a river, whence its name Hills- 
boro’ River, and the tide ascends nearly to its extremity, twenty miles 
above Charlotte Town. Farther west are Halifax Bay and Richmond 
Bay, of which the former intersects the country from the south, and the 
latter from the north, so as to leave between them only an isthmus one 
mile wide. The harbour of Charlotte Town is considered one of the best 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. At the entrance it is little more than half 
a mile wide, but within it enlarges and forms a safe and spacious basin, 
which branches off into three beautiful and navigable rivers. The town 
stands on a gently rising ground, and is regularly built, with broad streets 
intersecting each other at right angles. The population chiefly consists 
of Scotch, English, and a few Acadians, or Americans of French origin. 
Formerly the island was covered with timber, and Micmac Indians dwelt 
in its forests; it is now for the most part cultivated. Prince Edward’s 
Island, an admirable repair for pirates, buccaneers, and privateers—a race 
that may be fairly classed together—is also equally well adapted for 
defence. It is one of the most important places of supply for ships in 
the neighbouring seas: beef, pork, sheep, hams, cheese, grain, especially 
oats and oatmeal, potatoes, flour, and fish, are among the chief exports, 
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especially to Bermuda. The French, indeed, called this favoured island, 
when they had possession of it, the store-house of Canada, because it 
formerly supplied the whole country with grain and cattle. As a source 
for supplies, then, Prince Edward’s Island cannot but be considered as a 
place of first-rate importance in British America, and on the seaboard 
without its equal. 

The strait, or gut, of Canso, or Canseau—so called from the immense 
flocks of wild geese (ganso, Spanish for goose) seen passing through it— 
is the thoroughfare of all the trade to and from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the western shores of the Atlantic southward of Cape Breton. 
It is a noble channel, separating Cape Breton (L’Isle Royale of its 

uondam French masters) from Nova Scotia—the Acadia, or Arcadia, of 
the French. It is a mile in width, and twenty fathoms deep. Hence it is 
that Cape Breton, in superficial extent only equal to one-fifth of the pro- 
vince of Neva Scotia, and with a population of some 30,000 souls, is the 
key to the province, for any aial canes in possession of it would be the 
arbiter of the commerce of Canada, Prince Edward’s Island, and all the 
coasts bounding the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cape Breton is itself naturally 
divided into two parts, and is much intersected with water, and is also 
well provided with harbours, Sydney Harbour is an inlet two miles wide 
and four miles long, which then separates into two narrow arms, at the 
bottom of the most southerly of which, and seven miles from the sea, is 
the town of Sydney, the capital of the island, said to contain not more 
than 70 houses no a population of 500 souls. But the harbour is safe 
and spacious. The climate of Cape Breton is not so rigorous as that of 
the neighbouring continent, although the thermometer falls at times 
very low in winter, and one-half of its area (2,000,000 acres) is said to be 
fit for cultivation. The principal vegetable productions are timber, the 
cereals, potatoes and culinary vegetables. There are also horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine. The coasts and harbours swarm with fish, the produce 
of which forms one-third of the total exports from the island. More im- 
portant than all, however, extensive coal-works are carried on at Sydney 
and at Lingan, where the seams vary in thickness from three to eleven 
feet, and upwards of 40,000 tons were raised in 1832, more than a half 
of which quantity was exported to the United States. The available 
seams of coal in Cape Breton are said, indeed, to occupy an area of 120 
square miles, and in the present days of steam navigation, and when steam 
privateering is so extensively threatened, the possession of this great coal 
store, added to that of Nova Scotia, would be of the highest importance 
to Great Britain. 

The population of Cape Breton consists principally of emigrants from 
Scotland and Ireland. Most of the smaller settlements on the coast have 
been made by fishermen, many of whom are descendants of Acadians, and 
some of American loyalists. There are also said to be some 300 Indians 
in theisland. An official return in 1834 states the number of officers and 
men enrolled in the island militia to have amounted at that epoch to 6652 
persons, and presuming that every male inhabitant between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty was included in that number, the total population re- 
aes by them must have amounted to at least 26,000 souls. Ship- 

uilding, it is to be observed, is carried on to some extent at Cape Breton, 
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as well for colonial purposes as for sale in England. As many as 56 shi 
and brigs, besides schooners and smaller vessels, have been launched in 
one year. The number of registered vessels belonging to the Cape in 1828 
was 340, varying in burden from 30 to 200 tons. The total imports of 
the colony in 1832 amounted, according to the custom-house valuation, 
to 18,0727., and its exports to 31,891/., showing a great balance in favour 
of the colony. About one-fifth of the imports consisted of corn and 
flour, from the United States, in return for coals. The remaining imports 
were of the produce from the West India colonies, in return for fish, and 
of British manufactures, in return for timber. 

We come now to the British colony of Nova Scotia, which contains 
nearly 16,000 square miles, or almost two-thirds of the area of Ireland, 
and is surrounded by the sea, except at its north-western extremity, 
where the isthmus of Chignecto, which is nearly eleven miles across, 
unites it to New Brunswick. On the west side of Nova Scotia is the bay 
of Fundy; on the south and east the Atlantic; on the north the gut of 
Canso; and between it and Prince Edward’s Island is Northumberland 
Strait, which is about fourteen miles wide at the narrowest place between 
Nova Scotia and the island. The coast of Nova Scotia is rocky and rather 
high, and fronting the Atlantic it is indented by deep inlets, which form 
so many harbours, while the shores themselves are lined with rocks and 
islets, between which, as off the coast of Norway, small vessels can sail in 
smooth water, while there is a heavy sea without. The face of the 
country is agreeably diversified by hills and dales, and although the 
scenery cannot be described as sublime, the numerous and beautiful lakes 
—the harbours studded with islands—the profusion of rivers, brooks, and 
streams give the whole a cheerful and pleasing appearance. The most 
remarkable cliff on the whole coast is the summit of Aspotageon, which 
is about 500 feet in perpendicular height, and is generally the first object 
seen in approaching Halifax from Europe. 

The climate of Nova Scotia seems, with the process of cultivation, to 
be undergoing amelioration ; the winter has been diminished by the pro- 
longation of autumn, although in its icy duration it is still not unfre- 
quently found “ lingering in the lap of May.” It is not, indeed, till the 
end of May that the fields afford sufficient food for cattle. In such an 
extent of territory there is necessarily a great variety of soil. Haliburton 
estimates the proportions of good and bad, as in twelve parts, three of 
prime land, four of good land, three of inferior, and two incapable of 
cultivation. It is either upland interval or marsh. The quality of every 
variety of upland is known by the species and size of the timber it pro- 
duces. Interval is a term peculiar to America, and denotes that portion 
of land which is composed of the alluvial deposits of large brooks and 
rivers. Marsh, in its natural state, produces a strong, coarse, aquatic 

ss, but much of it, when enclosed and drained, is exceedingly fertile. 
he climate is more congenial to oats, barley, and rye than to wheat. 

The lowest depression of the country seems to occur between Halifax 
on the south and Cobequid Bay on the north. The summit-level of the 
Shubenacadie Canal, which traverses it, does not rise to an elevation of 
100 feet above the sea. The most hilly, and probably the most elevated 
district, with the exception of Mount Horton and Mount Ardoise (700 
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feet), occurs towards the most western extremity, west of Lake i 
in the heights called the Blue Mountains. Along the bay of Fundy two 
ridges of hills of moderate elevation enclose the valley of the Annapolis 
river. The country surrounding the basin of Minas is the most fertile 
and the best settled portion of Nova Scotia. The number of rivers is 
very great, but their course is short. They are all more or less used for 
floating down timber from the interior, and nearly all of them form 
harbours at their mouths, though they are generally only fit for mode- 
rately-sized vessels. The Cobequid Mountains contain rich mines of coal* 
and iron. The discovery of gold has lately also created a great sensation. 
These advantages, united to a very profitable fishery, to the vast forests 
of timber-trees which oceupy the greater portion of the interior table- 
land, the furs and peltry derived from the chase, and a most productive 
cultivation in parts, will give some idea of the value of this country. The 
climate, though colder than England, is healthy, and along the southern 
and western coast there are several harbours that are never frozen. Hence 
the importance of direct railroad communication with Canada. Cider 
forms an article of export, and cattle and sheep are numerous, beef and 
butter constituting, with pork, likewise considerable articles of export. 

The population of Nova Scotia is of a mixed character. It consists of 
four distinct classes: the Indians, or aborigines, part of the tribe of 
Micmacs, who do not exceed 600 in number; free negroes, of whom 
there are about 2000; Acadians, descendants of the French, by whom the 
country was partially settled before its conquest by the English, and whose 
numbers do not exceed 6000; the remaining class, who form the main 
body of the population, are the descendants of colonists from Germany, 
of refugee royalists from the former British provinces of North America, 
and emigrants from all parts of the United Kingdom, but more especially 
from Seotland. The descendants of the Acadians are chiefly located at 
Clare, Pubnico, and Menudie. They like to live together; indeed, as 
much as possible, they preserve their religion, language, and customs, 
and do not intermarry with their Protestant neighbours, while the de- 
scendants of the other nations are so mixed together that all distinctive 
characteristics are lost. The whole population, which in 1817 amounted 
to 84,913, had increased to 123,848 in 1827, and at the same ratio of 
increase—zi. e. 38,935 in ten years—it ought now to exceed 250,000. 
The militia of the province comprised, in 1836, 1063 commissioned 
officers and 22,488 non-commissioned officers and privates—no mean 
force, and adequate, with a sufficient number of guns and the erection of 
forts, to the defence of the whole country. This militia was throughout 
the last American war in a very effective state. 

Halifax, the capital of the province, is built on the declivity of a hill, 
the summit of which is 240 feet above the sea. It stands at the western 





* Coal has been discovered at least in ten places between the isthmus of 
Chignecto and Merigomish, and the great coal-field of Pictou occupies an area of 
more than 100 square miles. The seam at the Albion mine is more than 50 feet 
in thickness. Hitherto great quantities of coal have been shipped to the United 
States for the use of steam-vessels. Above 100,000 tons of gypsum are also 


annually shipped to the United States for manure. Salt-springs are also 
numerous. 
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side of the harbour, which is spacious, safe, and accessible at all seasons of 
the year. There is a space within it for 1000 vessels to ride in safety. 
It is entered by a creek, 16 miles long, which terminates in a sheet 
of water called Bedford Basin, the area of which is 10 square miles. 
The mouth is protected by a small island, forming two passages into the 
harbour, one of which, the eastern passage, can be used only by small 
vessels. Opposite to the town is another small island—George Island— 
which is strongly fortified. 

The town is regularly laid out, and the streets are for the most part 

ved or macadamised. Including the suburbs, the town is two miles 
- and half a mile broad; it contains two churches, one Roman 
Catholic chapel, and six chapels for Protestant dissenters. The “ Pro- 
vince building,” in the centre of the town, is a handsome well-built 
edifice of freestone, 140 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 42 feet high. It 
contains the chambers of meeting for the legislative bodies, the custom- 
house, the offices of the provincial government, and the superior law 
courts. The court-house, in which the courts of Common Pleas and the 
Sessions of the Peace are held, is a plain brick building. It contains an 
exchange-room for the merchants. The affairs of the province, it is to 
be observed, are administered by a lieutenant-governor, subordinate to the 
governor-general of British North America; a council of twelve members, 
appointed by the crown ; and a house of assembly, consisting of forty- 
one members, elected by forty-shilling freeholders. The assembly is 
elected for seven years, but may be dissolved or prorogued at the pleasure 
of the lieutenant-governor; it must meet every year. The Bishop of 
Nova Scotia and the chief justice of the province are ex officio members 
of the council: the latter acts as its president. The laws are administered 
by a Court of Queen’s Bench, which holds its sittings in district courts 
as well as in Halifax. The latter town is the principal naval station in 
British America, and in time of war its possession is of great importance : 
it contains a well-appointed naval arsenal. At the last census, in 1827, 
the town contained 1580 houses ; since that time it has been much im- 

roved and enlarged. It also carries on a considerable trade with the 

nited Kingdom, the West India colonies, and the United States. Post- 
office packets ply regularly between Great Britain and Halifax, and the 
effect of this magnificent harbour on first entering it is very striking. 
Dark-green spruce forests, emitting a delicious balsamic perfume, clothe 
the coasts, which swell into undulating hills in the distance, canopied by 
a sky of unclouded blue, while the bay is dotted with ships and boats. 

Opposite to Halifax, on the eastern side of the harbour, is the small 
town of Dartmouth, and a steam-boat is constantly employed for the con- 
veyance of passengers from one town to another. There are several 
other towns deserving of mention in the province. Such are Pictou, with 
a population of some 4000, and whence 100 vessels are loaded with timber 
for England annually. Dorchester, Guysborough, Amherst, a small but 
thriving place; Windsor, a collegiate town ; Chester, carrying on a consi- 
derable lumber trade ; Lunenburg, the same ; Liverpool, with a harbour 
accessible at all times of the year; and Yarmouth. Annapolis, Old Port 
Royal, and the French capital; and Shelburne, the city of the American 
loyalists, are both on the decline. 
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Though there is no railway open as yet between Halifax and Quebec, 
there is very good travelling throughout between the two points. The 
road is described as a wood benad road, and better in the winter, when it 
can be sleighed over, than in summer. It traverses a thinly-peopled 
country, but there are settlements all along it, and in the words of a 
Quebec paper, “ Half a dozen regiments could come from Halifax either 
on foot or in sleighs with greater ease and in much less time than one 
regiment accomplished the task in the beginning of the century.” 

There is another route to which attention may be called. On disem- 
barking at Halifax the troops can be conveyed by rail to Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, about sixty miles, from which point they can take steamers across 
the Bay of Fundy (which, contrary to or oe ideas, is never frozen 
over) to St. Stephen’s, a distance of about 170 miles. From St. 
Stephen’s, a small town of 4000 inhabitants, there is a railway open to 
Canterbury, twelves miles from Woodstock, one of the largest towns in 
New Brunswick. From Canterbury to Woodstock the distance can 
either be marched over a good snow road, or performed in sleighs. From 
Woodstock, a day’s journey will convey the troops to Great Falls, a dis- 
tance of 72 miles, over excellent roads. From Great Falls the next stage 
is to Lake Port, a small place on the Temiscouta, and from thence 
sleigh over a very good new military road (which is kept open by the mail 
track three times a week, and by the operations of the Jumberers), they 
will arrive at the Riviére du Loup. Forty-two miles of this latter por- 
tion of the journey, and during which the only practical inconvenience 
will be experienced, is, through a forest district called the Portage, in- 
volving an ascent of upwards of 1000 feet. At all the points named the 
troops could be supplied with refreshments and lodgings in the houses, 
barns, and outbuildings. The only scarcity with regard to provisions is 
in the article of flour, as very little grain is grown in the district over 
which this route passes. There is, however, abundance of beef and other 
provisions. From the Riviére du Loup the troops will be conveyed by 
railway, a distance of 115 miles, to Quebec. 

The old militia, it is to be observed, has entirely gone out of pecene 
in Nova Scotia, and has given place to the volunteer system. But no- 
where in the British provinces have the young men, according to the 
testimony of the Halifax Reporter, “ responded more heartily to the call 
to form themselves into corps for defence than in Nova Scotia; and few, 
if any, of the colonies can present an equal number of well-drilled and 
organised companies. Still, however gratifying as has been the success 
that has attended the laudable efforts of the promoters of the volunteer 
movement, a great deal more might be done in the way of increasing the 
number of the forces all over the country. Both the Lieutenant-Governor 
and General Doyle, on the occasion of the recent volunteer inspection, 
very properly made some observations on the importance of obtaining 
additional strength to the volunteer ranks; and it is to be hoped that 
their advice will have some effect with the large numbers of young men 
who have as yet all over the province kept aloof from the movement. 
Very lately, in Bridgetown and Pictou, an effort has been made, and suc- 
cessfully too, to form a volunteer company in each of these places, and it 
would be satisfactory and encouraging to see a similar spirit evinced in 
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every town and village throughout this province. Let this be done, and 
we would soon, like the mother-country, be in a position to present a 
body of ‘living walls’ that could successfully repel any force that might 
invade our shores.” 

This is loyal language ; luckily the circumstances that gave breath to 
its utterance have passed away, but not so the necessity for arming. The 
long-determined purpose of the Yankees to annex British North America 
whenever it is their power to do so, render the volunteer system a vital 
necessity in every one of the provinces, not only as an act of loyalty, but, 
in the event of future dismemberment, to preserve their own independent 
or confederate existence. With such a seaboard and grand inland com- 
munication as it ses, it could never be in the interests of Canada, 
no more than of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, to become a part of a 
broken down and impracticable “ Union.” 

New Brunswick is a province of North America, the possession of 
which is indispensable to the independent prosperity of Canada, for not 
only has an important commercial communication been long established 
between Quebec and the main by means of the River St. John’s, but as 
the province lies between Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy and the St. 
Lawrence, there could be no winter communication whether by sleigh or 
rail ever established with the interior if New Brunswick belonged to an- 
other power. The return as well as the burden of such a connexion are 
equal. If a connexion with Nova Scotia and Canada entail peculiar 
liabilities on the New Brunswickers, so, again, their province, being a 
necessary medium of transport at one season of the year, and an easy and 
advantageous one at all, its prosperity and population are benefited in 
proportion, and, as might a@ priori have been expected, they, as well as 
agriculture and every branch of trade and industry, have been steadily 
progressing for some years past. 

New Brunswick embraces an area of 25,324 square miles, or about half 
of that of England, without Wales. It is divided by nature into three 
regions : the southern, central, and northern. The southern region com- 
prehends the country along the Bay of Fundy, and is divided into two 
unequal portions by the St. John mver. The western section contains 
the greatest part of Passamaquoddy Bay (by which it is separated from 
the state of Maine), and which is an extensive sheet of water, branching 
out into several inlets, and forming harbours for vessels of considerable 
size. It receives many rivers, of which the St. Croix is the most impor- 
tant, being navigable for large vessels to St. Stephen’s, above which 
= it is interrupted by falls; yet timber is floated down. Passamaquoddy 
Say contains several islands: Campobello, ten miles long and two wide, 
is separated by a narrow deep channel from Maine; and Deer Island is 
mearly seven miles long and three miles broad in the widest part. Before 
the bay lies Grand Manan Island, about fourteen miles long and six or 
seven wide. The coast is rocky, but does not rise to any considerable 
height, the land being generally clothed with high forest trees, and when 
cultivated yielding good crops of grain. The most elevated part of this 
tract is intersected by several lakes, some of considerable extent, and pro- 
bably 600 or 700 feet above the sea-level. That part of the southern 
region which lies east of the St. John river is rather rocky and sterile. 
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The rocky and elevated coast runs off in an almost continuous line, with- 
out any considerable break, so that the inlets along it may be rather 
called coves than harbours. At the back of this iron-bound coast the 
country rises with a steep ascent, and then extends on an uneven and 
broken plain, on which a few hills rise to some elevation. The soil of 
this tract is very stony, and generally shallow. In its natural state it is 
chiefly covered with low trees, which do not supply timber. When cul- 
tivated it produces moderate crops of rye, barley, oats, and potatoes, but 
not wheat. 

There are, however, in this tract several depressions, extending in a 
longitudinal direction, and constituting valleys bearing affluents to the 
St. John river. The lower parts of these valleys are also sometimes 
occupied by lakes, as Kenebekasis, Belle Isle, and Washademoak. In the 
inner recesses of these lakes fine valleys begin, and extend many miles 
upwards along the rivers. These valleys are covered with large timber- 
trees, and when cultivated produce excellent crops of grain. In climate, 
this tract differs from the country further northward, being somewhat 
less cold but much more humid, and exposed to thick and frequent fogs 
when the winds blow from the Atlantic. This circumstance, added to the 
strong tides in the Bay of Fundy, and the rocky iron-bound coast, renders 
the navigation very perilous, which disadvantages are hardly compensated 
by the harbours of the coast, especially those in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
being less encumbered with ice in winter than those in New England, and 
being accessible all the year round. 

The shores of the central region are low, and in many places are 
fringed with sandy ridges or small islands and lagoons. There are no 
deep harbours except at the mouths of the rivers. The level country, 
which extends several miles inland, has a sandy soil, and is clothed with 
dwarf spruce and birch trees, but it makes pretty good pasture-ground. 
The country begins to rise at from 12 to 20 miles from the shores, and 
continues to rise till about 60 miles, where it begins to descend rather 
rapidly towards the St. John river. ‘This more elevated tract has an 
uneven surface, and the hills are covered with a continuous forest of heavy 
timber. Along the banks of the St. John river extends a flat country, 
the eastern portion of which is nearly a level, and contains the most fertile 
and best settled part of the province. 

The northern region is very hilly and even mountainous, especially on 
the banks of the River Ristigouche and in that tract where the rivers 
Tobique and Nipisighet originate. The latter forms an elevated table- 
land, thickly studded with lakes, and having fine forests of red pine, fur- 
nishing most of the timber sent down the St. John. Few settlements 
have been established except on the Bay of Chaleurs. 

The River St. John flows for above 200 miles through Lower Canada, 
then through Maine into New Brunswick (a manifestly imperfect ar- 
rangement), and soon after entering the British province, forms the Great 
Falls. By the most northern fall the river descends from 45 to 50 feet 
perpendicular. This is followed by some smaller falls, so that in half a 
mile the water descends 75 feet. This from one account; but Mr. Foulis 
describes the whole descent from the upper to the lower basin as being 
119 feet (Edin. Journ. of Nat. and Geo. Science, vol. ii, p. 167). The 
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river is ascended up to the falls by flat-bottomed boats of 20 tons burden. 
Below the falls the river often runs between abrupt banks, and its rugged 
bed renders navigation dangerous in many places. Several rapids occur, 
the last of which is at the Saraye Islands, 6 or 7 miles above Frederick- 
town, and a mile above the town, up to which the river is navigable for 
sl are the so-called “‘ Rugged Narrows.” The other chief rivers are 
the Miramichi, which falls into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is navigable 
for large vessels for about 40 miles; the Petcoudiac, up which the tide 
flows about 40 miles; and the Nipisighet, which is much broken by falls 
and rapids. 

The climate of New Brunswick rather resembles that of the countries 
along the southern shores of the Baltic than that of England. Spring is 
short and raw, summer warm, with frequent thunderstorms; autumn fine 
and pleasant, followed by raw wet, and frost supervenes for three or even 
four months. The great commercial wealth of the country consists in its 
extensive forests; all kinds of grain are cultivated with success, as are 
also the common esculent wtao. «3 and some fruit-trees. The fisheries 
are also productive. Coal, marble, gypsum, and grindstones are worked, 
but the mineral resources of the province have not been developed. 

The population presented a total in 1834 of 119,475, almost all of 
British origin. Some Acadians and Micmacs are settled on the bay of 
Chaleurs, and other Indians of the tribe of Etchemins tenant the forests 
and the banks of the rivers. They live by hunting and fishing, and pass 
continually from one river or lake to another. The militia returns of 
18386, comprised 51 field officers, 300 captains, 586 subalterns, 471 
sergeants, 36 drummers, and 19,260 rank and file; in all, 20,688. The 
people are eminently loyal, and as much disgusted with the bragging of 
the Yankees as the Canadians are; and the levies, whether of militia or 
volunteers, would exceed the previous estimate in case of war in the pre- 
sent day. 

Fredericktown, the capital, is built on the banks of the St. John River, 
85 miles from its mouth, on a flat surrounded by the river on two sides. 
Vessels of 50 tons burden may ascend to this town. The streets are 
regular, but the houses are chiefly of wood. It contains a good govern- 
ment house, and several other public buildings. The population is about 
3000. St. John—the prineipal trading-place—has above 10,000 inha- 
bitants; it is situated near the mouth of the St. John river, on the 
southern declivity of a peninsula, and on rocky and very irregular ground. 
It contains several good public buildings. St. Andrew's is a thrivin 

at the mouth of the St. Croix River, in Passamaquoddy Bay, =| 
3000 inhabitants. Newcastle, on the banks of the Miramichi, about 

20 miles from its mouth, is also a thriving place, well situated for the 
rtation of timber. Steamers, we have seen, ply regularly between St. 
John’s and St. Stephen’s, in the bay of Fundy, as also to Windsor, in 
Nova Scotia. From St. Stephen’s there is railway communication with 
Canterbury, six miles from Woodstock. A light suspension-bridge is 
now carried across the St. John’s above the falls. The entrance to the 
bay of F — is formed by Brier Island, on the Nova Scotia side, and 
Quoddy Head on that of New Brunswick. It is at first about 50 miles 
wide, but it narrows by degrees to about 30 miles, and less, which breadth 
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it preserves th the greatest part of its extent. At its inner ex- 
tremity it is divided into the bay of Mimas and that of Chignecto. It is, 

ther, 180 miles in length, with bold, rocky shores. The navigation 
of the bay is, as we have seen, both difficult and dangerous, on account 
of the great strength of the tide, which rises sometimes 70 feet, and flows 
with great rapidity, and the prevailing fogs. The bay of Mimas has been 
united with Halifax harbour, by a canal 54 miles long, called the Shu- 
benacadie, capable of receiving vessels which draw only eight feet of 
water; and a canal has been projected to connect the most northerly 
eorner of Chignecto Bay, called Cumberland Basin, with Northumberland 
Strait, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Education has not been neglected in New Brunswick. King’s College, 
in Fredericktown, is endowed by royal charter, and a grammar-school is 
connected with it. There is also a grammar-school to each county, of 
which there are eight, supported by the Provincial Legislature, and seven 
schools to each parish; in all, 480 schools, endevell Up the local legis- 
lature. 

Out of 547,7201., the total value of exports in 1836, the forests sup- 
plied to the amount of 475,4311, and the fisheries 35,943/., the remaining 
value being made up of coals, gypsum, corn, and oe The value 
of imports for the same year was 863,783/., being larger than the exports, 
which arises partly from the capital conveyed to the province by settlers 
from the mother country. The annual amount of emigrants varies from 
3000 to 7000 per annum, so the increase in population and wealth has 
been considerable since the last census. The amount of shipping that 
belonged to the province at this same — was 587 vessels of 84,425 
tons, navigated by 3658 men. Ship-building constitutes, indeed, a con- 
siderable branch of industry, not less than 100 vessels being built in the 
province every year. Thisis an important consideration, when threatened 
to be exterminated from the seas by 6000 Yankee privateers. 

The frontier line between Canada, New Brunswick, and Maine, used 
to run from the St. Lawrence in the parallel of 45 deg. across Lake 
Champlain, to near the sources of the Connecticut River, between 71 deg. 
and 72 deg. W. long.; and then it followed in a winding line the course 
of the mountains, which separate the water-courses falling into the St. 
Lawrence and St. John rivers from those that, by a southerly course, run 
through the State of Maine. The thar wy Sod then terminated at 
Mars Hill in 46 deg. 30 min. N. lat. and 67 deg. 10 min. W. long. ; 
but the United States having put in a claim to a considerable tract to the 
north of this boundary-line, a lengthened discussion ensued, which was 
terminated by a treaty ratified in 1842, and which was justly stigmatised 
by Lord Palmerston as the “ Ashburton capitulation,” by which Fort 
Montgomery on Lake Champlain, which commands the inlet of Chamb! 
canal, connecting the lake with the St. Lawrence, and the bridge which 
unites the Northern New York Railway with the network of railways to 
Troy, Boston, and New York, was ceded to the Yankees. Congress 
has recently voted 150,000 dollars for additional works to this fort. To 
the east of this the frontier was made to run northwards, so as to include 
the upper portion of the St. John river, and to stretch downwards at St. 
Anne’s to nigh the very banks of the river St. Lawrence, thus enabling 
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Yankees to intercept at their will all land communication between 
Canada and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and im winter-time, when 
is closed {with ice, to shut up all Central 
world. 


British America outer The total eaelesmens of eo 
sequences which has marked British in all 
iacel ade itch America than with 


way 
threatened Steak o- 
matists. Bexweon jobh blunders of ipomaey they 
ayvtelinatenaedintions ath east and west alike (as we 

wards show with regard to the latter) are most precarious, and can, in 
time of war, only be maintained by better artillery, and a more skilful 
use of it than the Yankees could command. Such errors will inevitably 
bring about, some day, either a rupture or a rectification of frontier. As 
it is, if railway communication was attempted to be established between 
Halifax and St. John’s, or St. Andrew’s and Quebee, it would mfallibly 
lead to discussion, and all know What that means with the Yankees.* ie 


aiid It is notorious that a distant government 
a ertae war allantineire: never submit to. Yet it is the 
Siastand lesigalapel a Uuees odie tntcackad extiere das they 
shall be most conducive to the permanent prosperity and security of even 
her most remote dominions. Untimely and unwise concessions made to 
slamour and arrogance never ensure erther the one or the other. Yet 
all considerations of either military, political, or commercial interests, of 
even geographicai fitness of things, and of the most common and ordi- 
nary means of communication, appear to have been entirely overlooked 
in the fatal Ashburton . Even George ITI. knew better in his 
time—albeit, he lost the United States to us—for Mr. Webster 

ced before the Senate, at the time of the Ashburton treaty, a map, 
in which the mw Sw was marked in the handwriting of the king, 
to prove how bravely he had duped the British diplomatist! The treaty 
i egacy of strife to future generations, if not 





* This has already shown itself in a remarkable manner in the; condemnation 
treaty by the Yankees on their side as not enabling them, by the 

between Maine and the St. Lawrence to bays fer up 
the seaboard in winter. The idea of isolating a whole - ere tome par 


the unnatural 
notion of destroying harbours by Providence, and the exti nection of which, 
they are fighting for union, can only be to their own Sees loss and con- 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE FirtH. 


I, 


UNAVAILING REGRETS. 


Yes. It was Ethel who had died. 

Thomas Godolphin leaned against the wall in his shock of agony. It 
was one of those moments that can fall only once in a lifetime; in many 
lives never; when the greatest limit of earthly misery bursts upon the 
startled spirit, shattering it for all time. Were Thomas Godolphin to 
live for a hundred years, he never could know another moment like this : 
the power, so to feel, would have left him. 

It had not left him yet. Nay, it had scarcely come to him in its full 
realisation. At present he was half stunned. Strange as it may seem, 
the first impression upon his mind, was—that he was so much nearer to 
the next world. How am I to define this “nearer?” It was not that 
he was nearer to it by time; or in goodness: nothing of that. She had 
passed within its portals; and the great gulf, which divides time from 
eternity, seemed to be but a span now to Thomas Godolphin: it was as 
if he, in spirit, had followed her in. From being a place far far off, vague, 
indefinite, indistinct, it had been suddenly brought to him, close and 
palpable: or he toit. Had Thomas Godolphin been an atheist, denying 
a hereafter— Heaven in its compassion have mercy upon all such !—that 
one moment of suffering would have recalled him to a sense of his mis- 
take. It was as if he looked aloft with the eyes of inspiration and saw 
the truth; it was as a brief, passing moment of revelation from God. 
She, with her loving spirit, her gentle heart, her simple trust in God, had 
been taken from this world to enter upon a better. She was as surely 
living in it, had entered upon its mysteries, its joys, its rest, as that he 
was living here: she, he believed, was as surely regarding him now and 
his great sorrow, as that he was left alone to battle with it. From hence- 
forth, Thomas Godolphin possessed a lively, ever-present link with that 
~—, and knew that its gates would, in God’s good time, be opened 
or him. 

These feelings, impressions, facts—you may designate them as you 
please—took up their place in his mind all in that first instant, and 
seated themselves there for ever. Not yet very consciously. To his 
stunned senses, in his weight of bitter grief, nothing could be to him 
very clear: ideas passed through his brain quickly, confusedly ; like unto 
the changing scenes in a phantasmagoria. He looked round as one 
bewildered. The bed, smoothed ready for occupancy, on which, on 
entering, he had expected to see the dead, but not her, was between him 
and the door. Sarah Anne Grame in her invalid chair by the fire, a 
table at her right hand, covered with adjuncts of the sick-room—a medi- 
cine-bottle with its accompanying wine-glass' and tablespoon ; jelly, and 
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other delicacies to tempt a faded appetite—Sarah Anne sat there and 
gazed at him with her dark hollow eyes, from which the tears dropped 
slowly on her cadaverous cheeks. Lady Sarah stood before him ; sobs 
choking her voice; wringing her hands. Ay, both were weeping. But 
he—it is not in the presence of others that man gives way to grief: 
neither will tears come to him in the first leaden weight of anguish. 

Thomas Godolphin listened mechanically, as one a cannot do other- 
wise, to the explanations of Lady Sarah. “Why did you not prepare 
me ?—why did you let it come upon me with this startling shock ?” was 
his first remonstrance. 

“ did prepare you,” sobbed Lady Sarah. “I telegraphed to you last 
night, as soon as it had happened. I wrote the message with my own 
hand and sent it off to the office, before I turned my attention to any 
other thing.” 

“TI received the message. But you did not say—I thought it was—” 
Thomas Godolphin turned his glance on Sarah Anne. He remembered 
her state, in the midst of his own anguish, and would not alarm her. 
“You did not mention Ethel’s name,” he continued, to Lady Sarah. 
“ How could I suppose you alluded to her—or that she was ill ?” 

Sarah Ame divined his motive of hesitation. She was uncommonly 
keen in penetration ; sharp, as the world says; and she had noted his 
words on entering, when he began to soothe Lady Sarah for the loss of 
a child; she had noted his startled recoil, when his eyes fell on her. 
She spoke up with a touch of her old querulousness, the tears arrested on 
her face, and her eyes glistening. 

“ You thought it was I who had died! Yes, you did, Mr. Godolphin, 
and you need not attempt to deny it. You would not have cared, so that 
it was not Ethel.” 

Thomas Godolphin had no intention of contradicting her. He turned 
from Sarah Anne in silence to look inquiringly and reproachfully at her 
mother. 

“ Mr. Godolphin, I could not prepare you better than I did,” said Lady 
Sarah. “When I wrote the letter to you, telling of her illness——”’ 

“What letter?” interrupted Thomas Godolphin, “I received no 
letter.” 

“ But you must have received it,” returned Lady Sarah, im her quick 
and cross manner. Not cross with Thomas Godolphin, but from a rising 
doubt whether the letter had miscarried. “I wrote it, and I know that 
it was safely posted. You ought to have had it by last evening’s delivery, 
before you would get the telegraphic despatch.” 

“T never had it,” said Thomas Godolphin. ‘ When I waited in your 
drawing-room now, I was listening for Ethel’s footsteps to come to me.” 

Thomas Godolphin knew, later, that the letter had arrived duly and 
safely at Broomhead, at the time mentioned by Lady Sarah. Sir George 
Godolphin either did not open the box that night; or, if he opened it, he 
overlooked the letter for his son. Charlotte ‘Pain’s complaint, that the 
box ought not to be left to the charge of Sir George, bore reason in it. 
On the morning of his son’s departure with the young ladies, Sir George 
had found the letter, and at once despatched it back to Prior’s Ash. It 
was on its road then, at this same hour when he was talking with Lady 
Sarah, But the shock had come. 
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He took a seat by the table, and covered his eyes with his hand as 
Lady Sarah gave him a detailed account of the illness and death. Not 
all the account, that she or anybody else could give, would take one iota 
from the dreadful fact staring him in the face. She was gone! Gone 
away for ever from this world: he could never meet the glance of her 
eye again, or hear her voice in response to his own. Ah, my readers, 

re are griefs that tell! riviog the heart as au earthquake will rive the 
earth: and, all that can be done is, to sit down under them, and ask of 
Heaven strength to bear. To bear as we best may, until time shall shed 
a few drops of healing balm from its wings. 

On the last night that Thomas Godolphin had seen her, Ethel’s brow 
and eyes were heavy. She had wept much in the day, and supposed the 
pain in her head to arise from that civeumstance ; she had given this 
explanation to Thomas Godolphin. Neither she, nor he, had had a 
thought that it could come from any other souree. More than a month 
since Sarah Anne was taken with the fever, fears of it for Ethel bad died 
out. And yet those dull eyes, that hot head, that heavy weight of pain, 
were only the symptoms of the sickness coming on! A night of tossing 
and turning, snatches of disturbed sleep, of terrifying dreams, and Ethel 
awoke to the conviction that the fever was upon her. About the time 
that she generally rose, she rang her bell for Elizabeth. 

“TI do not feel well,” she said. “As soon as mamma is up, will you 
ask her to come to me. Do not disturb her before.” 

Elizabeth obeyed her orders. But Lady Sarah, tired and wearied out 
with her attendance upon Sarah Anne, with whom she had been up half 
the night, did not rise till between nine and ten. The maid went to her 
then, and delivered the message. 

“In bed still! Miss Ethel in bed still!” exclaimed Lady Sarah. She 
spoke in much anger: for Ethel was wont to be up betimes and in at- 
tendance upon Sarah Anne. It was required of her so to be. 

Flinging on a dressing-gown, Lady Sarah proceeded to Ethel’s room. 
And there she broke into a storm of reproach and anger; never waiting 
to ascertain what might be the matter with Ethel, anything or nothing. 
“Ten o’clock, and that poor child to have lain till now with nobody to go 
near her but a servant!” she reiterated. “ You have no feeling, Ethel.” 

Ethel drew the clothes from her flushed face, and turned her glistening 
eyes, dull last night, shining with the fever now, upon her mother. “ Oh 
mamma, I am ill, indeed Iam! I can hardly lift my head for the pain. 
Feel how it is burning! I did not think I ought to get up.” 

“ What is the matter with you ?” sharply inquired Lady Sarah. 

“‘T cannot quite tell,” answered Ethel. “I only know that I feel ill 
all over. I feel, mamma, as if I could not get up.” 

“ Very well! There’s that dear suffering angel lying alone, and you 
ean think of yourself before her! If you choose to stop in bed, you must. 
But you will reproach yourself for your selfishness when she is gone, 
Another four-and-twenty hours, and she may be no longer with us. Do 
as you think proper.” 

Ethel burst into tears, and caught hold of her mother’s robe as she was 
turning away. ‘‘ Mamma, do not be angry with me! I trust I am not 
selfish. Mamma”—and her voice sank to a whisper—‘I have beeu 
thinking that it may be the fever.” 
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“The fever!” reproachfully echoed Lady Sarah. “Heaven help you 
for a selfish and a fanciful child! Did I not send you to bed with the 
head-ache last night, and what is it but the remains of that head-ache 
that you feel this morning? I can see what it is: you have been 
fretting after this departure of Thomas Godolphin! Get up out of that 
hot bed and dress yourself, and come in and attend on your sister. You 
know she can’t bear to be waited on by anybody but you. Get up, I say, 
Ethel.” 

Will Lady Sarah Grame remember that little episode until death shall 
take her? I should, in her place. She suppressed all mention of it to 
Thomas Godolphin. “The a child told me she did not feel well, but 
I only thought she had a headache, and that she would perhaps feel 
better up,” were the words in which she related it to him. What sort of 
a vulture was gnawing at her heart, as she spoke them? It was true 
that, in her blind selfishness for that one, undeserving child, she had lost 
sight of the fact that illness could come to Ethel; she had not allowed 
herself to receive the probability; she, who had accused of selfishness 
that devoted, generous girl, who was ready at all hours to put her hands 
under her sister’s feet; who would have sacrificed her own life to save 
Sarah Anne’s, 

Ethel got up. Got up as she best could: her limbs aching, her head 
burning. She went into Sarah Anne’s room and did for her what she was 
able, gently, lovingly, anxiously, as of yore. Ah, child! let those, who 
are left, be thankful that it was so! it is well to be stricken down in the 
active path of duty, working till we can work no more. 

She did so. She stayed where she was till the day was half gone ; 
bearing up, it was hard to say how. She could not touch breakfast ; she 
could not touch anything. None saw how illshe was. Lady Sarah was 
wilfully blind; Sarah Anne had eyes and thoughts for herself alone. 
“ What are you shivering for ?’’ Sarah Anne once fretfully asked her. 
**T feel cold, dear,’ was Ethel’s unselfish answer: not a word said she 
further of her illness. In the early part of the afternoon, Lady Sarah 
was away from the room for some time upon domestic affairs ; and when 
she returned to it Mr. Snow was with her, who had been prevented from 
calling earlier in the day. They found Sarah Anne dropped into a doze, 
and Ethel stretched on the floor before the fire, moaning. But the 
moans ceased as they entered. 

Mr. Snow, regardless of the waking invalid, strode up to Ethel, and 
turned her face to the light. ‘ How long has she been like this?’’ he 
cried out, his voice shrill with emotion. “Child! child! why did they 
not send for me?” 

Alas! poor Ethel was, even then, growing too ill to reply. Mr. Snow 
carried her to her room with his own arms, and the servants undressed 
her and laid her in the bed from which she was never more to rise. The 
fever took violent hold of her: but not worse than it had done of Sarah 
Anne, scarcely as bad, and danger, for Ethel, was not looked for. Had 
Sarah Anne not got over a similar crisis, they would have feared for 
Ethel ; so given are we to judge by collateral circumstances. It was onl 
on the third or fourth day that highly dangerous symptoms Nechirct | 
and then Lady Sarah wrote to Thomas Godolphin the letter which had 
not reached him. There was this much of negative consolation to be de- 
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rived from the non-receipt: that, had it been delivered to him on the 


instant of its arrival, he could not have been in time to see her. 

“You ought to have written to me as soon as she was taken ill,” he 
observed to Lady Sarah. 

“I would have done it had I apprehended danger,” she repentantly 
answered. “But I never did. Mr. Snow never did. I thought how 
— it would be to get her safe through the danger and the illness, 

ore you should know of it.”’ 

* Did she not wish me written to?” 

The question was put firmly, abruptly, after the manner of one who 
will not be cheated of his answer. Lady Sarah dared not evade it. 
How could she equivocate, with her child lying dead above her head ? 

“Tt is true. She did wish it. It was on the first day of her illness 
that she spoke. ‘ Write, and tell Thomas Godolphin.’ She never said 
it but that once.” 

“* And you did not ?” he uttered, his voice hoarse with pain. 

“Do not reproach me! do not reproach me!’’ cried Lady Sarah, 
clasping her hands in supplication, while the tears fell in showers from 
her eyes. “I did it for the best. I never supposed there was danger : 
I thought what a pity it was to bring you back, all that long journey : 
putting you to so much unnecessary trouble and expense.”’ 

Trouble! expense! in a case like that! She could speak of expense 
to Thomas Godolphin! But he remembered how she had had to battle 
both with expense and trouble her whole life long; that for her they 
must wear a formidable aspect : and he remained silent. 

“T wish now I had written,” she resumed, in the midst of her 
choking sobs: “as soon as Mr. Snow said there was danger, I wished 
it. But”—as if she would seek to excuse herself—“ what with the two 
upon my hands, she up-stairs, Sarah Anne here, I had not a moment 
for proper reflection.” 

“ Did you tell her you had not written?” he asked. “Or did you 
let her lie waiting for me, hour after hour, day after day, blaming me 
for my careless neglect ?” 

“She never blamed any one; you know she did not,” wailed Lady 
Sarah: “and I believe she was too ill to think even of you. She was 
only sensible at times. Oh, I say, do not reproach me, Mr. Godolphin! 
I would give my own life to bring her back! I never knew her worth 
till she was gone. I never loved her as I love her now.” 

There could be no doubt that Lady Sarah Grame was reproaching 
herself far more bitterly than any reproach could tell upon her from 
Thomas Godolphin. An accusing conscience is the worst of all evils. 
She sat there, her head bent, swaying herself backwards and forwards 
on her chair, moaning and crying. Ii was not a time, Thomas Go- 
dolphin felt, to say a word of her past heartless conduct, in forcing 
Ethel to breathe the infection of Sarah Anne’s sick-room. And, all 
that he could say, all the reproaches, all the remorse and repentance, 
would not bring Ethel back to life. 

“ Would you like to see her?” whispered Lady Sarah, as he rose to 
eave. 

“ Yes.” 


She lighted a chamber-candle, and preceded him up-stairs. Ethel 
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had died in her own room. At the door, Thomas Godolphin took the 
candle from Lady Sarah. 

“ | must go in alone.” 

He passed on into the chamber, and closed the door. On the bed, 
laid out in her white night-dress, lay what remained of Ethel Grame. 
Pale, still, pure, her face was wonderfully like what it had been in life, 
and a calm smile rested upon it. But Thomas Godolphin wished to 
be alone! 

Lady Sarah stood outside, leaning against the opposite wall, and 
weeping silently, the glimmer from the hall-lamp, below, faintly light- 
ing the corridor. Once she fancied that a sound, as of choking sobs, 
struck upon her ears, and she caught up a small black shawl that she 
wore, for grief had made her chilly, and flung it over her head, and wept 
the faster. 

He came out by-and-by, calm and quiet as he ever was. He did not 

reeive Lady Sarah standing there in the shade, and went straight 
Seni carrying the wax-light. Lady Sarah caught him up at the door 
of Sarah Anne's room, and took the light from him. 

“ She looks very peaceful, does she not ?’’ was her whisper. 

“She could not look otherwise.” ~ 

He went on down alone, wishing to let himself out. But Elizabeth 
had heard his steps, and was already at the door. ‘Good night, Eliza- 
beth,” he said, as he passed her. 

The girl did not answer. She slipped out into the garden after him. 
“Oh, sir! and didn’t you know of it ?” she whispered. 

“ No.” 

“If anybody was ever gone away to be an angel, sir, it’s that sweet 
young lady,” continued Elizabeth, letting her tears and sobs come forth 
as they would. “She was just one here! and she’s gone to her own fit 
place.” 

“Ay. It is so.” 

“You should have been in this house throughout the whole of the 
illness, to have seen the difference between them, sir! Nobody would 
believe it. Miss Grame, angry, and snappish, and not caring who suf- 
fered, or who was ill, or who toiled, so that she was served: Miss Ethel, 
ying like a tender lamb, patient and. meek, thankful for all that was 

for her. It does seem hard, sir, that we should lose her for ever.” 

“ Not for ever, Elizabeth,’’ he answered. 

“ And that’s true, too! But, sir, the worst is, one can’t think of 
that sort of consolation just when one’s troubles are the freshest. Good 
night to you, sir.” 

Thomas Godolphin walked on, leaving the high road for a less fre- 
quented path, the one by which he had come. About midway between 
this part and the railway station, a cross path, branching to the right, would 
take him into Prior’s Ash. He went along, musing. In the depth of 
his great grief, there was no repiving. He was one to trace the finger 
of God in all things. If Mrs. Godolphin had imbued him with super- 
stitious feelings, she had also implanted within him something better : 
and a more entire trust in God it was perhaps impossible for any one to 
feel, than was felt by Thomas Godolphin. It was what he lived under. 

He could not see why Ethel should have been taken, why this great 
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sorrow should fall upon him ; but that it must be for the best, he im- 
plicitly believed. The best: for God had done it. How he was to live 
on without her, he knew not. How he could support the lively anguish 
of the immediate future, he did not care to think. All his hopes in this 
life gone ! all his plans, his projects, uprooted by a single blow! never, 
any of them, to return. He might look yet for the bliss of a hereafter— 
ay! that remains even for the most heavy-laden, thank God!—but his sun 
of happiness in this world had set for ever. 

Thomas Godolphin might have been all the better for a little sun then 
—not speaking heuiatintly, I mean the good sun that illumines our 
daily world ; that would be illumiving my pen and paper at this moment, 
but for a damp, ugly, envious fog, which obscures everything but itself. 
The moon was not fining as it had been the last night he quitted Lady 
Sarah’s, when he had left his farewell kiss—oh that he could have known 
it was the last!—on the gentle lips of Ethel. There was no moon yet; 
the stars were not showing themselves, for a black cloud enveloped the 
skies like a pall, fit accompaniment to his blasted hopes, and his path 
altogether was dark. Little wonder, then, that Thomas Godolphin all 
but fell over some dark object, crouching in his way: he could only save 
himself by springing back. By dint of a minute or two’s peering, he 
Sesovartd, it to be a woman. She was seated on the bare earth; her 
hands clasped under her knees, which were raised nearly level with her 
chin as it rested on them, and was swaying herself backwards and for- 
_— as one does in grief; like Lady Sarah Grame had done not long 

fore. 

“‘ Why do you sit here ?” cried Thomas Godolphin. “TI nearly fell 
over you.” 

“ Little matter if ye’d fell over me and killed me,” was the response of 
the woman, given without raising her head, or making a change in her 
position. ‘’Twould only have been one less in a awful cold world, as 
seems made for nought but trouble. If the one half of us was out of it, 
there'd be room perhaps for them as was left.” 

* Is it Mrs. Bond ?” asked Thomas Godolphin, as he caught a better 
glimpse of her features. 

“ Didn’t you know me, sir? I know’d you by the voice ‘as soon as 
you spoke. You have got trouble too, I hear. The world’s full of 
nothing else. Why do it come?” 

“Get up,” said Thomas Godolphin. ‘ Why do you sit there? Why 
are you here at all at this night hour ?” 

“It’s where I’m a going to stop till morning,” returned the woman, 
sullenly. “ There shall be no getting up for me.” 

“ What is the matter with you?” he resumed. 

“ Trouble,” she shortly answered. “I’ve been a toiling up to the 
work’us, asking for a loaf, or a bit'o’ money: anything they’d give to me, 
ox to keep body and soul together for my cluldren. They turned me 

ack again. They'll give me nothing. I may go into the union with 
the children if I will, but not a stiver of help’ll they afford me out of it. 
Me, with a corpse in the house, and a bare eubbort!” 

“A corpse!” involuntarily repeated Thomas Godolphin. “ Who is 
dead ?” 

“ John.” 
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Curtly as the word was spoken, the tone yet aes its own pain. 
This John, the eldest son of the Bonds, had been attacked with the fever 
at the same time as the father. The father had succumbed to it. at 
once; the son had recovered: or, at least, had appeared to be re- 


covering. 

“| thought John was getting better,” observed Thomas Godolphin. 

“He might ha’ got better, if he’d had things to make him better! 
Wine and meat “0 & all the rest of it. He hadn’t got em: and he’s 
dead.” 

Now, a subscription had been entered into for the relief of the poor 
sufferers from the fever, Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin having been 
amidst its most liberal contributors ; and, to Thomas Godolphin’s certain 
knowledge, a full share, and a very good share, had been handed to the 
Bonds. Quite sufficient to furnish suitable nourishment for John Bond, 
for some time to come. He did not say to the woman, “ You have had 
enough: where’s it gone to? it has been wasted in riot.” That it had 
been wasted in riot and improvidence, there was no doubt, for it was in 
the nature of the Bonds so to waste it: to cast reproach in the hour of 
affliction, was not the religion of tommon life practised by Thomas 
Godolphin. 

“Yes, they turned me back,” she resumed, swaying herself with a 
bent head, as before. “They wouldn’t give me as much as a bit o” 
mouldy bread. I wasn’t going home without taking something to my 
famished children; and I wasn’t a going to beg like a common tramp. 
So I just sat myself down here; and I shan’t care if I’m found stark and 
stiff in the morning !” 

“ Get up, get up,” said Thomas Godolphin. “I will give you some- 
thing for bread for your children to-night.” 

In the midst of his own sorrow, he could feel for her, improvident old 
sinner though she was, and though he knew her so to be. He coaxed 
and soothed, and finally prevailed upon her to rise, but she was in a 
reckless, sullen mood, and it took him a little effort before it was effected. 
She burst into tears when she thanked him, and turned off in the direction 
of the pollard cottages. 


II. 


DUST TO DUST. 


Tae reflexion of Mr. Snow's bald head was conspicuous on the 
surgery blind: he was standing between the window and the lamp. 
Thomas Godolphin observed it as he passed. He turned to the surgery 
door, which was at the side of the house, opened it, and saw that Mr. 
Snow was alone. 

The surgeon turned his head at the interruption, put down a glass jar 
which he held, and grasped his visitor’s hand in silence. 

“Snow! why did you not write for me ?” 

Mr. Snow brought down his hand on a pair of tiny scales, causing 
them to jangle and tinkle. He had been bottling up his anger against 
Lady Sarah for some days now, and this was the first explosion. 

“ Because I understood that she had done so. I was present when 
that poor child asked her to do it. I found her on the floor in Sarah 
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Anne’s chamber. On the floor, if you'll believe me! Lying there, because 
she could not hold her aching head up. My lady had dragged her out of 
bed in the morning, ill as she was, and forced her to attend as usual upon 
Sarah Anne. I got it all out of Elizabeth. ‘ Mamma,’ she said, when 
I pronounced it to be the fever, though she was almost beyond speaking 
then, ‘ you will write to Thomas Godolphin.’ I never supposed but what 
my lady did it. Your sister, Miss Godolphin, inquired if you had been 
written for, and I told her yes.” 

“ Snow,” came the next sad words, “could you not have saved her?” 

The surgeon shook his head and answered in a quiet tone, looking 
down at the stopper of a phial, which he had taken up and was turning 
about, listlessly in his fingers. 

“ Neither care nor skill could save her. I gave her the best I had to 
os As did Dr. Beale. Godolphin”—raising his quick dark eyes, 

ing then with a peculiar light—‘“she was ready to go. Let it be 
your consolation.” 

Thomas Godolphin made no answer, and there was a pause of silence. 
Mr. Snow resumed. “As to my lady, the best consolation I wish her, 
is, that she may have her heart wrung with remembrance for years to 
come! I don’t care what people may preach about charity and forgive- 
ness; I do wish it. But she’ll be brought to her senses, unless 1 am 
mistaken: she has lost her treasure and kept her bane. A year or two 
more, and that’s what Sarah Anne will be.” 

“ She ought to have written for me.” 

“She ought to do many things that she does not. She ought to have 
sent Ethel from the house, as I told her, the instant the disorder ap 
in it. Not she. She kept her in her insane selfishness: and now I hope 
she’s satisfied with her work. When alarming symptoms showed them- 
selves in Ethel, on the fourth day of her illness, think it was, I said to 
my lady, ‘It is strange what can be keeping Mr. Godolphin!’ ‘ Oh,’ 
said she, ‘I did not write for him.’ ‘ Not write!’ I answered: and I fear 
I used an ugly word to my lady’s face, ‘I'll write at once,’ returned 
she, humbly. ‘Of course,’ cried I, ‘ when the steed’s stolen we shut the 
stable-door.’ It’s the way of the world.” 

Another pause. “I would have given anything to take Ethel from 
the house at the time; to take her from the town,” observed Thomas 
Godolphin, in a low tone. “I said so then. But it could not be.” 

“ TI should have done it, in your place,” said Mr. Snow. “ If my lady 
had said No, I'd have carried her off in the face of it. Not married, you 
say? Rubbish to that! Everybody knows she’d have been safe with 
oe And you would have been married as soon as was convenient. 

hat are forms and ceremonies and carking tongues, in comparison with 
a girl’s life? A life, precious as was Ethel’s !” 

Thomas Godolphin leaned his forehead in his hand, lost in the retro- 
spect. Oh, that he had taken her! that he had set at nought what he 
had then bowed to, the convenances of society! She might have been 
by his side now, in health and life, to bless him! Doubting words 
interrupted the train of thought. 

“ And yet I don’t know,” the surgeon was repeating, in a dreamy 
manner. ‘ What is to be, will be. We look back, all of us, and say, 
‘If I had acted thus, if I had done the other, so and so would not have 
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; events would have turned out differently.” But who is to be 
sure of it? Had you conveyed Ethel out of harm’s way—as we might 
have thought it there's no telling but she’d have had the fever just the 
same: her blood might have become tainted before she left the house. 
There’s no knowing, Mr. Godolphin.” 

“True. Good evening, Snow.” 

He turned suddenly and hastily to the outer door, but the surgeon 
caught him up ere he passed its threshold, and touched his arm to detain 
him. They stood there in the obscurity, their faces shaded in the dusky 
night. 

x? She left you a parting word, Mr. Godolphin.” 

* Ah?” 

“ An hour before she died she was calm and sensible, though fearful 
weak. Lady Sarah had gone to her favourite, and I was alone with 
Ethel. ‘ Has he not come yet ? she asked me, opening her eyes. ‘My 
dear,’ I said, ‘he could not come; he was never written for.’ For I 
knew she alluded to you, and was determined to tell her the trath, dying 
though she was. ‘ What shall I say to him for you ? I continued. She 
put up her hand to motion my face nearer hers, for her voice was grow- 
ing faint. ‘ Tell him, with my dear love, not to grieve,’ she whispered, 
between her panting breath. ‘Tell him that I am but gone on before.’ 
I think they were almost the last words she spoke.”’ 

Thomas Godolphin leaned against the modest post of the surgery 
entrance, and drank in the words. Then he wrung the doctor’s hand, 
and departed. Hurrying along the street like one who shrank from 
observation : for he did not care, just then, to encounter the gaze of his 
fellow-men. 

Coming with a quick step up the side street, in which the entrance 
to the surgery was situated, was the Reverend Mr. Hastings. He 
stopped to accost the surgeon. 

“ Was that Mr. Godolphin ?” 

“Ay. This is a blow for him.” 

Mr. Hastings’s voice insensibly sank to a whisper. “ Maria tells me 
that he did not know of Ethel’s death or illness. Until they arrived here 
to-night, they thought it was Sarah Anne who died. He went up to 
Lady Sarah’s after the train came in, thinking so.” 

: ‘Lady Sarah’s a fool,” was the complimentary rejoinder of Mr. 
now. 

“She is, in some things,” warmly assented the rector. ‘ The tele- 
graphic message she despatched to Scotland, telling of the death, was 
so obscurely worded as to cause them to assume it alluded to Sarah 

“ Ah well! she’s only heaping burdens on her conscience,” rejoined 
Mr. Snow, in a philosophic tone. “ She has lost Ethel, through want of 
care (as I firmly believe) in not keeping her out of the way of in- 
fection ; she prevented their last meeting, through not writing to him ; 
shige 

“He could not have saved her, thad he been here,” interrupted. Mr. 
Hastings. 

fos Nobody said he could. There would have been satisfaction in it for 

him, though. And for her, too, poor child.” 
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Mr. Hastings did not contest the point. He was so very practical a 
man (in contradistinction to an imaginative one) that he saw little use in 
“last” interviews, unless they were made productive of actual good. He 
was disposed to = such as bordering on the sentimental. 

“T have been down to Whinnett’s,” he remarked. ‘“ They sent to 
the rectory, while I was gone to the station to meet Maria. That raw 
footboy of theirs came, saying, ‘She'd not live through the night, and 
wanted the parson.’ I had a great mind to send word back that if she 
was in want of the parson, she should have seen him before.” 

“She’s as likely to live through this night as she has been any night 
for the last six months,” said Mr. Snow. ‘“ Not a day, since then, but 
she has been, as may be said, dying.” 

“And never to awaken to a thought that it might be desirable to 
make ready for the journey until the twelfth hour!” exclaimed Mr, 
Hastings. ‘“* When I have a convenient season I will call for thee !’ 
If I have been to the Whinnetts’ once latterly, I have been ten times, 
and zever could get to see her. Why don’t these indifferent people turn 
Papists ?” 

Mr. Snow did not detect the point of the remark. ‘“ That they may 
be cured by a modern miracle ?” asked he. Which caused the rector of 
All Souls’ to give a short petulant stamp on the flags with the heel of 
his shoe. 

“Tsay that they wilfully put off all thought of death until the twelfth 
hour. An d then they send for me, or for one of my brethren, and ex- 
pect that an hour’s devotion will ensure their entrance into heaven. Let 
such go to the Vicar of Rome for the keys,’’ he cynically added. “J 
don’t keep them.” 

“Did Mrs. Whinnett send for you herself? or did the household ?” 
inquired Mr. Snow. 

‘She, I expect: she was dressed for the occasion,” replied the clergy- 
man, more cynically than before. ‘‘She wore white gloves, and had a 
few diamond rings drawn on over their fingers! Will she live long ?”’ 

‘“‘Ttis uncertain. She may last for six months longer: or she may 
go next week. It will be sudden when it does come. Have you heard 
that Bond is dead ?”’ 

“T should think I have!” said the rector. ‘ His mother went up to 
the workhouse this evening, and pretty nearly turned the place inside out 
with her abuse. She said he had died of starvation, and they had killed 
him, through not affording out-door relief. Paxton met me and told me 
about it, as I was walking to the station. ‘Is it true that he has died 
from want of food?’ asked Paxton of me. I think he was getting a little 
alarmed, you see, Snow, lest he should be hauled over by the board and 
brought in responsible. ‘Nonsense,’ said I, ‘he has died of the fever,’ 
which sent Paxton away contented.” 

“‘ You are both wrong,” rejoined Mr. Snow. “ John Bond died neither 
of the fever nor of want of food: but from the effects of his irregular 
life. He got well of the fever; but his constitution was shattered, and 
could not carry him through the debility that the fever left. His sins took 
him to the grave. As to starvation ?—they held a carouse in the house 
only last Sunday. You wise gentlemen should not have made them a 
present of quite so much money all at once,” nodded Mr. Snow. 
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The rector spoke up impulsively, as if the subject angered him. “| 
cudabigtaledt ©; w er csabiat teed tne’ I. told 
them it was a senseless thing to do: but I was not listened to. It’s not 

ible to beat provident habits into such as the Bonds. Give them a 
Legueal note, and it is flung away in so many hours. They’ll live as 
~ always have lived : tope and stuff one day, and starve the next.” 

e turned away as he spoke, and walked home at a brisk pace. Maria 
was alone when he entered. Mrs. Hastings and Grace were out of the 
room, talking to some late applicant : a clergyman’s house, like a parish 

hecary’s, is never free long ete: Divested of her travelling 
cloaks, and seated before the fire in her quiet merino dress, Maria looked 
as much at home as if she had never quitted it. The blaze, flickering on 
her face, betrayed to the keen glance of the rector that her eyelashes were 
wet. 


“ Grieving after Broomhead already, Maria?” asked he, his tone a 
stern one. 

“Oh papa, no! Iam glad to be at home. I was thinking of poor 
Ethel.” 

“She is better off. The time may come, Maria—we none of us know 
what is before us—when some of you young ones who are left may wish 
you had died as she has. Many a one, battling for very existence with 
the world’s carking cares, wails out a vain wish that he had been taken 
early from the evil to come.” 

“Tt must be so dreadful for Thomas Godolphin!” Maria resumed, 
looking straight into the fire, and speaking as if in commune with herself, 
more to her father. 

“Thomas Godolphin must find another love.” 

It was one of those phrases, spoken in satire only, to which the rector 
of All Souls’ was occasionally given. He saw so much to condemn in the 
world, things which grated harshly on his superior mind, that his speech 
had become imbued with a touch of gall, and he would often give 
utterance to cynical remarks, vot at the moment called for. 

Maria took the words literally. She turned to Mr. Hastings; her 
cheek flushed, her hands clasped; altogether betraying vivid emotion. 
“Oh papa! another love! You should not say it of Thomas Godolphin. 
Love, such as his, is not for a week or a year : it is for all time.” 

The rector paused a moment in his reply. His penetrating gaze was 
fixed upon his daughter. ‘‘ May I inquire whence you have derived your 
knowledge of ‘love,’ Miss Maria Hastings ?”’ 

Her eyes drooped, her face turned crimson, her manner grew confused. 
She turned her countenance from that of her father, and stammered forth 
some lame excuse. “Everybody knows, papa, that Thomas Godolphin 
was fond of Ethel.” 

“ Possibl . But everybody does not know that Maria Hastings deems 
herself q to descant upon the subject,” was the reply of the rector. 
And Maria shrank into silence. 

There came a day, not many days afterwards, when Maria Hastings, 
her sisters, and two of her brothers, were gathered in sombre silence 
around the study window. The room was built out at the back of the 
house, over the kitchen, aud its side window commanded a full view of 
the churchyard of All Souls’, and of the church porch: the only window 
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in the house which did command the uninterrupted view. It was known 
to the public that nothing displeased the Reverend Mr, Hastings more, 
than for irreverent idlers to come into the churchyard, staring and gaping 
and whispering their comments, while he was performing the service of 
the burial of the dead. And his wishes were generally respected, the 
mob contenting themselves with collecting in a dense body before the 
entrance gates; those, who were lucky enough to get near, pushing their 
noses through the bars. Not a few noses would bear afterwards the 
marks of the beadle’s staff. It was that functionary’s custom to plant 
himself withinside the gate, staff in hand, his back to the mob, and his 
face to the ceremony: when, by a dexterous back-handed trick, which 
the beadle had become expert in, down would come the staff upon the 
array of noses, in the most inopportune and unexpected manner. This 
had once been productive of what the beadle called a row, and the mob 
were conveyed off-hand before the sitting magistrates. The result was, 
that fourteen rebels were condemned to four-and-twenty hours solitary 
confinement, and the beadle, his cocked-hat, and his staff, reigned tri- 
umphant evermore. 

But, on this day that we are speaking of, the churchyard was not left 

uite so free as ordinarily, and stragglers took up their stations within it, 
defying the beadle. Mr. Hastings’s family stole into the room alluded 
to. Grace, who constituted herself mistress of the others a vast deal 
more than Mrs. Hastings herself did, allowed the blind to be drawn up 
about two inches at the bottom of the panes; and Maria, Isaac, Harry, 
and Rose, kneeling down for convenience sake, brought their faces into 
contact with it, as the mob outside the churchyard gate did there. 
Human nature is the same everywhere, whether in the carefully-trained 
children of a Christian gentleman, or in those who know no training but 
what the streets give. 

The funeral, even now, was inside the church: it had been inside so 
long that those eager watchers, estimating time by their impatience, 
began to think it was never coming out. A sudden movement in the 
church porch reassured them. “Grace,” said Maria, below her breath, 
‘“‘it is coming now.” And Grace knelt down and made one with the 
rest. Grace had to stoop her head uncomfortably, as they did. But 
they dared not have the blind higher, lest Mr. Hastings should detect 
them at the window: or, worse still, Thomas Godolphin. 

Slowly—slowly—on it came. The Reverend Mr. Hastings first in his 
white robes; the coffin next; Thomas Godolphin last, with a stranger 
by his side. Nothing more, save some pall-bearers, in their white scarfs, 
and the necessary attendants. It was a perfectly simple funeral: accord- 
ing well with what the dead had been in her simple life. 

The sight of this stranger took the curious gazers by surprise. Who 
was he? A spare, gentlemanly man, past the middle age, with a red 
nose and an unmistakable wig on his head. The rumours circulating in 
Prior’s Ash had been that Thomas Godolphin would be the sole mourner, 
Lady Sarah Grame’s relatives—and she could not boast of many—lived 
far north of Aberdeen. ‘ Who can he be?” murmured Grace Hastings, 

“Why, don’t you girls know? That’s through your having stuck 
yourselves in the house all the morning, for fear you should lose the 


funeral. If you had gone out, you’d have heard who he is.” The retort 
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came from Harry Hastings. Let it be a funeral or a wedding, that may 
be taking place under their very sight, boys must be boys all the world 


over. And 60 they ever will 

“ Who is he, then ?” asked Grace. 

“ He is Ethel’s uncle,” answered Harry. “ He arrived by the train 
this morning. The Earl of Macsomething.” 

“The Earl of Macsomething !” repeated Grace. 

Harry nodded. “‘ Mac begins the name, and I forget the rest. Lady 
Sarah was his sister.” 

“Is, you mean,” said Grace. “ It must be Lord Macdoune.” 

The church porch was opposite the study window. The grave had 
been dug in a line with the two, much nearer the window than the 
church ; in fact, nearly underneath the hedge of the buria!-ground. On 
it came, crossing the broad churchyard path which wound round to the 
road, crossing over patches of grass, treading between mounds and graves. 
The clergyman took his place at the head, the mourners near him, the 
rest disposing themselves decently around. 

“Grace,” whispered Isaac, “ if we had the window open an inch, we 
should hear.” And Grace was pleased to aceord her sanction, and they 
silently raised it. 

“ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is 
full of misery. He cometh up and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth 
as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 

The childrea—indeed they were but little more—hushed their breath 
and listened, and looked at Thomas Godolphin. Thomas Godolphin 
stood there, his head bowed, his face still, the gentle wind stirring his 
thin dark hair. It was probably a marvel to himself, in after-life, how 
he had contrived, in that closing hour, to retain his calmness before the 
world. 

“ The coffin’s lowered at last!” broke out Harry, who had been more 
curious to watch the movements of the men, than the aspect of Thomas 
Godolphin. 

“ Hush, sir!” sharply rebuked Grace. And the minister’s voice again 
stole over the silence. 

“Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his great mercy to 
take unto himself the soul of our dear sister here departed, we therefore 
commit her body to the ground ; earth to earth .. . . ashes to ashes... . 
dust to dust... . in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be like unto his glorious body, according to the mighty 
working, whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself.” 

Every word came home to Thomas Godolphin’s senses; every syllable 
vibrated upon his heartstrings. That sure and certain hope laid hold of 
his soul, never again to quit it. It diffused its own holy peace and calm 
in his troubled mind: and never, until that moment, had he fully re- 
alised the worth, the truth, of her dying legacy: “Tell him that Tam 
but gone on before.” A few years: God, now present with him, alone 
knew how few or how many : and Thomas Godolphin would have joimed 
her in eternal life. 

But why had Mr. Hastings come to a temporary pause? Because 
his eyes had fallen upon one, then gliding up from be aapdines of the 
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churchyard to take his place amidst the mourners. One who had evi- 
dently arrived in a hurry. He wore neither scarf nor hathand, neither 
cloak nor hood : nothing but a full suit of plain black clothes. 

“Look, Maria !” whispered Grace. 

It was George Godolphin. He fell quietly in below his brother, his 
hat carried in his hand, his head bowed, his fair curls waving in the 
breeze. It was all the work of an instant: and the minister resumed : 

“] heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, From hence- 
forth blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: even so saith the 
Spirit ; for they rest from their labours.” 

And so went on the service to the end. 

The beadle, with much bustle and a liberal use of his staff, scattered 
and dispersed the mob from the gates, so as to clear a passage. Two 
mourning-coaches were in waiting. Thomas Godolphin came forth, 
Jeaning on his brother’s arm, both of them bare-headed still. They entered 
one ; Lord Macdoune stepped into the other. The Reverend Mr. Hastings 
passed through his private gate to his own garden; and half a dozen 
men were shovelling in earth upon the coffin as fast as they could shovel 
it, sending it with a rattle on the bright plate which told who was 
mouldering within : 


“Erne, Grame. Aged twenty years.” 


Til. 


A MIDNIGHT WALK. 


“Tuomas !” cried George Godolphin, leaning forward and seizing his 
brother’s hand impulsively, as the mourning-coach paced slowly on, “ I 
should have been here in good time, but for a — in the train.” 

“ How did you hear of it? I did not know where to write to you,’ 
calmly asked Thomas. 

“T] heard of it at Broomhead. I went back there, and then I came 
off at once. Thomas, could they not save her ?” 

A slight, negative movement was all Thomas Godolphin’s answer. 
“ How did you find your father, George ?” 

“ Breaking. Breaking fast. ‘Thomas, all his talk is, that he must 
come home to die.”’ 

“To Ashlydyat. Iknow. How is he to come toit? The Folly is 
not Ashlydyat. He has desired me to see that he is at Prior's Ash be- 
fore Christmas, and I shall do so.” 

George looked surprised. Desired you to see that he is ?”’ 

“Tf he is not back speedily, I am to go to Broomhead.” 

“Oh, I see. That your authority, upholding his, may be pitted 
against my lady’s. Take care, Thomas: she may prove stronger than 
both of you put together.” 

Thomas Godolphin sat in his place at the bank, opening the morning 
letters. It was some days subsequent to the interment of Ethel Grame, 
and the second week in December was already on the wane. In two 
days more it was his intention to start for Broomhead : for no tidings 
arrived of the return of Sir George. The very last of the letters he 
came upon, was one bearing the Scotch post-mark. A little poor note 
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with a scrawled address: no wonder the sorting-clerk had placed it 
underneath! It looked very obscure, in comparison with those large 
blue letters and their business hands. 

Thomas Godolphin knew the writing. It was Margery’s. And we 
may as well read the contents with him, verbatim : 


“ Mr. Toomas, Str,—I imbrace this favurible oportunaty of adres- 
ing you for I considur it my duty to take up my pen and inform you 
about my master, He’s not long for this world, Mr. Thomas I know it 
by good tokens which I don’t write not being a easy writer but they are 
none the less true, The master’s fretting his life away because he is not 
at home and she is a keeping him because she’s timorus of the fever, 
But you saw how it was sir when you was here and it’s the same sto 
still, There’d have been a fight for it with my lady but if I’d been 
you Mr. Thomas I'd have took him also when me and the young ladies 
went with you to Prior’s Ash, When I got back here, sir I see a awful 
change in him and Mr. George he see it but my lady didn’t, I pen 
these here lines sir to say you had better come off at once and not 
wait for it to be nearer Christmas, The poor master he’s always saying 
Thomas is coming for me Thomas is coming for me but I'd not answer 
for it now that he will ever get back alive, Sir it was the worst day’s 
work he ever did to go away at all from Ashlydyat if my lady was 
dying to live at the new Folly place she might have went to it but not 
him, When we do a foolish wrong thing we don’t think of the conse- 
kenses at the time at least not much of em but we think all the more 
after and fret our hearts out with blame and it have been slowly killing 
him ever since, I am vexed to disturb you Mr. Thomas with this 
epistle for I know you must be in enough grief of your own just now, 

Your humble servant 
** MARGERY.” 


Thomas Godolphin read it over twice, and then crossed to the other 
side of the private room, where sat a gentleman at another desk. A 
tall, portly man, with a fresh colour, large keen dark eyes, and hair 
white as snow. It was Mr. Crosse. 

“ Anything particular, Thomas?” he asked, as Thomas Godolphin 
put the letter in his hand. 

** Not in business. Read it, will you ?” 

Mr. Crosse read the letter through. “Is it my advice you wish for ?” 
asked he, when he came to the last word. 

“Not exactly,” replied Thomas Godolphin. “TI have made up my 
mind, I believe.” 

“ To go immediately ?” 

* Yes. Within an hour.” 

“Right. It is what I should have recommended you to do, had you 
been undecided. When it comes to letter-writing with Margery, the 
thing is serious, rely upon it.” 

Thomas Godolphin returned to his own place, gave some twenty 
minutes to business, and then passed into the sitting-room. Janet and 
Bessy were alone in it. Janet was looking over her housekeeping ac- 
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counts—never a more exact controller than she—Bessy was indulging 
herself with a look at the morning’s paper. 

“ Janet, [ am going to Broomhead,” 

Janet, who had been adding up some figures, marked down the sum 
total, before she turned to her brother. ‘‘ Have you had news? Not 
another despatch !”” 

“T have had a letter from Margery,” said Thomas, sitting down for 
an instant near the table, and producing the letter. “I shall start at 
once, Janet, and not wait for Saturday.” 

The remarks of the two sisters on the letter were very different. ‘ He 
never will reach home alive,” said Janet, in a low tone, in acquiescence 
with the one remark which, of all the rest, took most hold upon her. 

“ Thomas, go you, and bring him straight off at once,” said practical 
Bessy. “If papa has this strong wish to be back, it is not to be 
tolerated that he must give it up to the whims of my lady. Never was 
such a thing heard of in these enlightened days, as for a man to be under 
petticoat government to that extent. As good constitute him a prisoner 
atonce. Ifhe desires to return to the Folly, he shall return. We know 
that in illness there’s no place like home.” 

Janet shook her head. ‘ He cannot come home, Bessy. Ashlydyat 
is his home ; not the Folly.” 

“ At any rate, he will be closer to it at the Folly than he is at Broom- 
head,” was Bessy’s answer. 

The railway station nearest to Broomhead, was three miles distant 
from it, road way: but there was a shorter cut across some fields—bear- 
ing past the house of that Mr. Sandy Bray, if you are curious to know— 
which reduced it to less than two. It was one of those rural stations so 
little frequented, that travellers were tempted to ask why it was built. 
Such a thing as a fly, for hire, or an omnibus, had never yet been seen at 
it, at mid-day: you may therefore judge what chance Thomas Godolphin 
had of either, getting there, as he did, at midnight. He was the only 
passenger to descend, and the train went shrieking on. The man, who 
lived in the one-roomed cottage close by, and was called the station- 
master, appeared to be the only official to receive him. A man who had 
been drafted thither from one of the English lines. 

“ For Broomhead, sir?” he questioned, recognising the traveller. 

* Yes. Do you happen to know how Sir George Godolphin is ?” 

‘“‘ He looks rare and poorly, sir. He was past here in his carriage to- 
day. Huddled up in a corner of it, as if he was cold; or else hadn’t got 
the strength to sit up. Her ladyship was inside with him.” 

“ There’s no porter about, I suppose ?”’ 

“He has been gone this two hours, sir. I’d offer to carry your luggage 
myself, but I shall have the up express by in half an hour. I shut up for 
the night then.” 

“ T would not trouble you for so trifling a matter, were you at liberty, 
at this hour,” replied Thomas Godolphin. 

He took up his portmanteau himself: a small thing not much larger 
than what the French would call a petit sac-de-nuit, containing little 
besides a clean shirt and his shaving tackle: and started, bending his 
steps not along the road, but across it to the stile. 
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“T’d not take the field way to-night, sir, if I were you,” said the man 
from the station door. “The road is the safest.” 

“Why is it?” asked Thomas Godolphin. 

« There’s a nasty bit, the field way, a quarter of a mile afore you come 
to Bray’s. Anybody, not knowing it well, might take the wrong turning, 
and go, head first, into the dam.”’ 

“ But I do know it well,” said Thomas Godolphin. ‘‘ And the night 
is light enough for me to distinguish the turnings.” 

The station-master looked up at the skies. If that’s not speaking 
figuratively, for he could see nothing but fog. A light, hazy mist ; not 
a dark one; which seemed likely to turn to rain. He said no more, save 
a Good night, sir, and Thomas Godolphin walied on. Hesitating for a 
moment between the two roads, and then turning decisively to that of the 
fields, as if some hidden impulse impelled him. Perhaps it did. 

It was not a pleasant night, a pleasant time, or a pleasant way: and 
Thomas Godolphin, as hé sped on, began to think he should have done 
well to telegraph his intended journey from Prior’s Ash to Broomhead, 
that they might have sent a conveyance to await him at the station. 
Regrets were of no use now, and he trudged along, taking two steps for- 
ward, and slipping one back, for the ground im places was wet and 
slippery. It was a peculiar night. There was no moon ; there were no 
stars; no skies in fact to. be seen at all, as you have heard ; and yet the 
night was light. The haze itself seemed to cast a light: it was not near 
the earth, not surrounding Thomas Godolphin ; but appeared to be far 
away, like a gauzy curtain shrouding the heavens and the horizon. 

What were Thomas Godolphin’s thoughts bent upon? Need you ask ? 
For some time to come, days and weeks and months, they must run 
chiefly on her who had left him. He remembered his last arrival at 
Broomhead : he remembered his thoughts as he had walked from the 
station like he was doing now; though then it had been by daylight. 
His thoughts had been of Ethel, and his coming marriage; his thoughts 
had been of that farewell kiss which she had pressed upon his lips. 
Now—now he must only think of her as one of Heaven’s angels. 

He lifted his hat to wipe his brow, and then changed his load to the 
other hand. He was coming to the dam now. He could hear its waters. 
Go carefully, Thomas Godolphin! A few steps down that dark turning, 
and you might never be heard of more. But he knew the way, and the 
night was light, and he bore on his proper course, and the dangerous turn 
was passed. 

A little way farther on, and he could discern the outline of Bray’s 
cottage in the distance. A light burnt in one of the windows, and he 
wondered who was ill. Probably Margery’s sister. It was a diversion to 
his own sad reflections. Next he became absorbed in thoughts of his 
father. How should he find him? Ideas, we all know, assume the 
colouring of surrounding associations, and Thomas Godolphin, in that 
solitary midnight hour, grew to take a more sombre view of the news 
contained in Margery’s letter than he had hitherto done. It is wonderful 
how circumstances affect us! In the broad light of day, walking, for in- 
stance, as he had done previously to Broomhead, apprehensions would not 
have come over him. Now he pictured his father (by no will of his own: 
the scenes rose up uncalled) as lying ill, perhaps dying. Perhaps even 
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then a telegraphic message to him might be on its road to Prior’s Ash ! 
Perha 

A shrill scream right over his head, and Thomas Godolphin positively 
started. It proceeded from some night-bird that had dived down upon 
him and now flew onwards, flapping its wings. That superstitious 
Margery would have called it an evil omen. 

Thomas Godolphin followed it with his eyes, speculating upon what 
bird it could be. It looked like a seagull; had screamed like one: but 
the sea was far off, and, if it was one, it must have come a long distance. 

Back it came again, and dived down as before. Seemed to dive down 
close upon his head, like those ugly leather-winged bats will do. Thomas 
Godolphin did not like it, and he wished the portmanteau in his hand 
had been a gun. “ Nasty screaming things!” he ejaculated. “ I wonder 
what good these restless night-birds do, save disturb from sleep any 
worn-out mortal, who may be within hearing ?”’ 

Scenes of the recent past rose up before him: the dark sombre scenes 
in which he had been an actor. The ominous Shadow of Ashlydyat, 
striking on his sight as he turned the ash-trees, the night of his previous 
summons to Broomhead : the dead face of Ethel lying on her bed: the 
reminiscence of the funeral scene ; of his walking away from it with the 
dull sound of the earth falling on her coffin smiting his ears! None of 
them pleasant things to recal at that particular hour. Why should they 
have come to him ? 

** What business had they there at such a time ?” 

Drive them away, he could not. But neither did he try. They served 
to make doubly sad, doubly ominous, his new fears for his father. He 
knew how precarious was Sir George’s life. What if he were then 
dying! Nay, what if it were the very moment of his departure ?—if 
he were dead? having called upon his children, upon him, Thomas, in 
vain ? 

That odious bird once more! It flew over his head with a shriek 
shriller than the last. Thomas Godolphin was at that moment within a 
few paces of a stile which lay in his path. He turned his head round to 
look after the bird, not slackening his pace, putting out his hand before 
him to save himself from knocking violently against the stile. The 
hand came in contact with the stile, and ‘Thomas let it rest momentarily : 
his head was turned still, watching the bird, which was then flying round 
and round, making fierce circlets in the air. 

But he could not stop there all night, staring at the bird, and he turned 
sharply round to cross the stile. Placing one foot on its lower rail, 


he 





What made Thomas Godolphin start back as if he had been shot? 
Who and what was that, standing on the other side of the stile fixedly 
gazing at him? A tall, shadowy, upright form, all dark, bearing the 
unmistakable features of Sir George Godolphin. 

Will you—you strong, practical, unimaginative men of the world— 
forgive Thomas Godolphin if in that one brief moment the wild super- 
stitions, instilled into his mind im childhood, were allowed their play ? 
Forgive him, or not, it was the fact. In imagination, but the instant 
before, he had seen his father lying upon his bed, the soul parting from 
the body: and Thomas Godolphin a much believed what he now saw 
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before him was his father’s spirit, as that he, a was in existence. 
The spirit, ring to him in the moment of its departure. His flesh 
vena or rw a gathered on his brow. 

“ My son, can it be you ?” 

Thomas Godolphin came out of his folly, and grasped his father. 
That it was real flesh and blood which yielded to his arms, he now 
knew : but perhaps the surprise that it should be so, was even greater 
than the other emotion. Sir George Godolphin there! at that midnight 
hour! nearly a mile from his home! and bareheaded! Was it really 
Sir George? Thomas Godolphin rubbed his eyes, and thought he, 
himself, must have taken leave of his senses. 

“ My father! my dear father! what are you doing here ?”’ 

“I thought I'd go to the station, Thomas, and see about a special 
train. 1 must go to Ashlydyat to die.” 

Thomas got over thestile. The tone, the manner, the words alto- 
gether had betrayed to him an unhappy fact: that his father’s mind was 
not in a state of perfect sanity. He trembled for his health, too. It was 
a cold raw night, sloppy under foot in places, and here was Sir George 
in his black evening costume, his white waistcoat, without so much as an 
over-coat thrown on! He, who had only been out since that last fainting 
fit in a close carriage ; and, then, well wrapped up. 

“Where is your hat, father ?” 

The old knight lifted his hand to his head and felt it, as if he had not 
known that his hat was away. “I must have come out without it, 
Thomas,” he said. “ What was that noise over there ?’’ he continued, 
pointing above the stile to the way Thomas had come, his frame shaking 
all over with cold, as he spoke. 

**] think it was a seagull. Or some screeching night-bird.” 

“| could not get over the stile, Thomas. The walk seemed to have 
taken the strength out of me. How did you come here? I thought 
you were at Prior’s Ash,”’ 

Thomas Godolphin was busy. He had taken off his great-coat, and 
was putting it on his father, buttoning it up carefully. A Jess man in 
size than Sir George, it did not fit very well: but Sir George had 
shrunk. The hat fitted better. 

“But you have not got a hat yourself!” said Sir George, surveying 
his son’s head, when he had submitted in patient silence to the dressing. 

“1 don’t want one,” replied Thomas. “ The night-air will not hurt 
me.’ Nevertheless, all the way to Broomhead, he was looking on 
either side, if perchance he might come upon Sir George’s, lying in the 
road. 

Thomas drew his father close, to support him on his arm, and they 
commenced their walk to the house. Not until then did Thomas know 
low very weak his father was. Stooping, shivering, tripping with every 
other step, it appeared impossible that he could walk back: the wonder 
was, how he had walked there. 

Thomas Godolphin halted in dismay. How was he to get his father 
home ? Carry him, he could not: it was beyond his physical strength. 
The light in Bray’s window suggested a thought to him. 

* Father, I think you had better go to Bray’s, and stay there while 
1 see for your hand-chair. You are not able to walk.”’ 
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“T won't go to Bray’s,” returned the knight, with a touch of fiery 
vehemence. ‘I don’t like Bray, and I will not put my foot inside his 
threshold. Besides, it’s late, and my lady will miss us,” 

He pressed on somewhat better, towards home, and Thomas Godol- 
phin saw nothing else that could be done, save to press with him, and 
give him all the help in his power. “ My dear father, you should have 
waited until the morning,” he said, “ and have gone out then.” 

“ But I wanted to see about a train, Thomas,” remonstrated the 
knight. ‘“ And I can’t do it in the day. She will not let me. When 
we drive past the railway station, she won’t get out, and won’t let me. 
Thomas! I want to go back to Ashlydyat.” 

“‘] have come to take you back, my a father.” 

“Ay, ay. And nie ou are firm when she says I must not go 
because of the fever. The fever will not hurt me, Thomas. I can’t be 
firm. I am grown feeble, and people take my will from me. You are 
my first-born son, Thomas.” 

“Te.” 

“Then you must be firm for me, I say.” 

‘I will be, father.” 

“ This is a rough road, Thomas!” 

“No, it is smooth: and I am glad that it is. But you are tired,” 

The old knight bent his head, as if picking his steps. Presently he 
lifted it again : 

“ Thomas, when do they quit Ashlydyat ?” 

“Who, sir? The Verralls? They oni not had notice yet.” 

Sir George stopped. He drew up his head to his full height, and 
turned it on his son. ‘ Not had notice? When, then, do I go back ? 
I won’t go to Lady Godolphin’s Folly. I must go to Ashlydyat.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Thomas, soothingly. ‘ I will see about it.” 

The knight, satisfied, resumed his walk. ‘Of course you will see 
about it. You are my son and heir, Thomas. I depend upon you.”’ 

They pursued their way for some little time in silence, and then Sir 
George spoke again, his tone a hushed one. ‘ Thomas, I have put on 
mourning for her. I mourn her as much as youdo. And you did not 
get there in time to see her alive !” 

“Not in time. No,” replied ‘Thomas, looking hard into the mist 
overhead. 

“T’d have come to the funeral, Thomas, if she had let me. But she 
was afraid of the fever. George got there in time for it ?” 

* Barely.” 

“When he came back to Broomhead, and heard of it, he was so cut 
up, poor fellow. Cut up for your sake, Thomas. He said he should be 
in time to follow her to the grave if he started at once, and he went off 
then. Thomas’’—dropping his voice still lower—* whom shall you take 
to Ashlydyat now?” 

** My sisters.” 

“Nay. But as your wife? You will be replacing Ethel sometime.” 

‘I shall never marry now, father.” 

At length Broomhead was reached. Thomas held open the gate of 
the shrubbery for his father, and guided him through it. 

“‘ Shall we have two engines, Thomas ?” 
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The Royal Bereavement. 


“ Two engines, sir! What for?” 
“ They'd take us quicker, you know. This is not the station !” broke 
forth Sir George, in a sharp, wailing tone of complaint, as they 
the shrubbery, and the house stood im face of them. “Oh, 
! you said you were taking me to Ashlydyat! I cannot die 


from it!” 
 Dheeel Godolphin stood nearly confounded. His father’s discourse, 
the greater part of it, at any rate, had been so rational, that he had 
to hope he was mistaken as to his weakness of mind. “ My dear 
aieta rest,” he said: “we will start, ot like, with morning 
to go now to the station would not forward us: it is by this 
time closed for the night.” 
They found the house in a state of commotion. Sir George had been 
missed, and servants were out, searching for him. Lady Godolphin re- 
garded Thomas with all the eyes she possessed, thunderstrack at his 
pearance there and then. “ What miracle brought you here?” she 
uttered. Ks 
“No miracle, Lady Godolphin. I am thankful that I happened to 
come. What might ew become of Sir George without me, I know not. 
I expect he would have remained at the stile where I found him, till 
morning: and might have eaught his death.” 
“ He will catch that speedily, if he is to decamp out of the house at 
midnight in this mad mauner,” peevishly rejoined my lady. 
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THE ROYAL BEREAVEMENT. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Lapy and Sovereign! If the holy tear 
Affection sheds on love’s untimely bier 
Should solace need, behold at sorrow’s shrine 

A grateful people blend its grief with thine, 
Mourning the consort of the royal choice, 

Whose life was whispered out by God’s still voice. 
Dark clouds have curtain’d Windsor’s stately towers, 
Within still darker pass the lonely hours. 
Remember! he for whom thy spirit mourns 

Sprang from eternal light, and there returns; 

Shoots his bright car along the ethereal way, 

To bask in regions of eternal day ; 

His earthly noontide past, his evening come, 

And he who sent him only call’d him home 

To his reward, from meaner things below— 

Sooner perhaps because more ripe to go, 











The Royal Bereavement. 







































Where all is glorious spirit, heaven-refined, 
The bright elysium of immortal mind. 


But the disconsolate! all hopes and fears 
Have pass’d into a wilderness of tears, 
And mutual grief, though impotent is woe, 
E’en the great heart of Britain’s overflow ; 
Sorrow will have its course, however vain, 
And love still linger but to nourish pain. 


Illustrious Lady! if thy sorrowing eyes | 
Rest on thy loved one’s mournful obsequies, | 
And height of fondness change to depth of woe 
While nations kindred sympathies bestow— 

If false to comfort in affliction’s hour, 

Majestic calmness, and unshaken power, 

A mighty throne, a people proud and free— 
Turn to the garden of Gethsemané, 

Where one of birth divine and regal stem 
Wept o’er the loved, the lost Jerusalem ! 


The Arts bereaved are clad in deepest gloom, 
While Science, bent before the royal tomb, 

Sadly recals the mandate of the skies— 

** Man lives one moment, and the next he dies !” 
Then sacred be the sorrows of a throne— 

“ Leave us to mourn, for we would mourn alone.” 


Sovereign beloved! the glory of the free, 

How truly great it is to reign like thee 

In human hearts, that bless thee in thy power, 
And share thy sorrow in this bitter hour, 
When death the golden rein of love controls, 
And the sweet servitude of kindred souls ! 
Strong resignation be thy resting-place, 

And calm thy royal sorrows into peace, 

Till the last day-spring beaming in the sky 
Display the portal of eternity, 

Where nature and her nobler hearts shall share 
The eternal spring that blooms for ever there— 
Till when be this the mourner’s orison : 

“ Lord as in heaven on earth Thy will be done!” 
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THE CONSTABLE BOURBON. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


MicHE:#T is clear that the young cadet of the Montpensier family was 
made Constable of France, simply because the king’s mother, Louise of 
Savoy, was over head and ears in love with him. “ Maladive, mais belle 
encore, passionnée, violente et sensuelle, elle avait fait tréve aux ga- 
lanteries; elle avait un amour.” The young man of whom-she was 
enamoured—of sombre mien, and tragic Italian aspect (a Gonzague he 
was, on his mother’s side)—had married the heiress of Bourbon, a little 
humpbacked malade, who had not long to live. The king’s mother 
reckoned on this approaching decease. The Constable had become 
Constable by tolerating that august lady’s demonstrativeness, to which, 
indeed, he so far responded as even to engage himself to her, and accept 
from her that enthralling symbol, a ring. This fatal present was the 
ruin of him: by means of it, Louise felt herself sure of holding him fast; 
in virtue of it she claimed him, pursued~him, persecuted him, was the 
perdition of him. In the compass of that tiny golden round he might be 
said to carry about with him Louise and her fortunes. “Elle s’attacha 
A cet anneau”—and when the finger it encircled was cold as its own rigid, 
metallic clasp, she burned to have it back again, that anneau fatal qui 
de perdit, and caused search to be made for it, in sacked and smoking 
Rome, on the corpse of revolted Bourbon. 

It was convenient to keep Louise in good humour by an apparent 
return of attachment and harmony in design. But the Constable was 
duping her all the while. His views tended elsewhither. He had no 
notion, in reality, of raising a seed of belated brothers to the king, by 
wedding the Savoyarde. His object was to marry a Daughter of France, 
a princess who (were but the Salic law cancelled) would give him a 
semblance of right. The two future queens of Protestantism occupied 
his thoughts,—the daughter of Louis XII., Renée, who became a 
of Ferrara; and graceful, spirituelle, charming Marguerite d’Alengon, 
married — ily, but then married to one of those figures whose look 
tells you, the will be Widow soon. Now, according to Michelet, 
Bourbon’s plan was to win the daughter, Marguerite, by the unconscious 
agency of the mother, Louise.* 

Constable Charles had a dangerous number of relatives among the 
enemies of France. There was a deal of the Gonzague about him, and 
very little of the Montpensier. Henry VIII., on the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, was struck by the aspect and mien of the mysterious-looking 
sword-bearer. The Tudor’s penetrating eye saw some way into the man, 
but only far enough to recognise unsounded depths below, that lay in 
obscure and unruffled silence, and might one day be stirred into perilous 
uprest. Bluff Harry mistrusted the man with all his heart, and even 
said to King Francis, “ If I had such a subject as that in my dominions, 
I would not leave his head on his shoulders long.” Louis XII., who, 





* See Michelet, Histoire de France au XVI" Siecle, t. viii. ch. viii. 
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nevertheless, had been the making of him, was also distrustful of 
Bourbon’s impenetrable manner. ‘1 would rather,” said Louis, “ see 
in him more openness and gaiety, and that he were less taciturn. No- 
thing is worse than still waters.’"** Those still waters ran d and 
darkling ; the under-current was strong, and often the untracked channel 
lay underground. 

In a modern historical romance—one of Mr. Archibald Boyd’s, we 
believe—a confessedly faithful portrait (romances are not the unlikeliest 
places for such) is given of Bourbon in his thirty-third year. He is 
there shown to us reclining “ in a large chair, and wrapped in a gown of 
damask edged with fur.” “ His features, Roman in their outline, were 
dignified and noble. The skin had almost the darkness of a Moor’s; but 
it was relieved by an eye whose great intelligence riveted attention and 

. The forehead was lofty, but was already furrowed and care- 
worn ; and the mouth, though decided, had irritability strongly marked 
in its outlines. Altogether, the face, though handsome, conveyed to the 

tator a painful feeling, and, like that of Charles the First, suggested 
the idea of a hasty and untimely end. Is it that coming events cast 
their prophetic shadows over the spirit, and give to the mind and to its 
outward expression, that character of melancholy which would be the 
necessary result of the fate they herald? His hair was long, and fell in 
ringlets on the shoulders of his doublet; his beard, more pointed than it 
was usually worn ; and his moustache trimmed after the Spanish fashion, 
at other times, and in other men, a matter of indifference, but in him sup- 
posed to express political partialities. A lamp was upon the table, anda 
copy of Polybius evinced the taste, and hinted at the profession, of the 
sailien. 
“Charles de Montpensier, second prince of the blood, was the only 
surviving son of the Count of Montpensier. In the days of Louis XIL., 
the heir to the throne, Francis, Count of Angouléme, was educated at the 
Castle of Cognac, under the superintendence of his mother, Louise of 
Savoy; and thither, to share his studies, was sent the young Mont- 
pensier. The lad was handsome. The lady was a widow, middle-aged, 
and an Italian. Any one of the three qualities is a dangerous addition to 
female susceptibility ; their triple influence was overwhelming ; and Louise 
made a desperate attack on the affections of her pupil. It was not suc- 
cessful. Already the boy had formed for the young daughter of his 
hostess, Margaret of Valois, an attachment which strengthened with his 
years, and coloured his future life. . It was warmly returned; but state 
licy laughs at the heart’s likings. The Princess was married to the 
uke of Alencon; and Montpensier, in his turn, on succeeding, by the 
death of a kinsman, to the title of the Duke of Bourbon, car, that 
kinsman’s only child and heiress, by the Lady of Beaujeu, daughter of 
Louis XI., and obtained possession of the estates of his house. The 
young Duchess Susanna, plain and sickly, gave to her husband three 
children, who died in infancy, and then herself followed them to the 
grave. Bourbon was a widower. With his freedom, the hopes of Louise 
revived. Like her sex, the Duchess had become more loving as she grew 
older ; and, determined on buying the affection she could not win, she 





* Paroles de Louis XII. 
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refuse to see anything else than woman’s vengeance in 

the great trial-case, commenced in the name of Louise, August 12th, 
1522, as heiress of the possessions of the house of Bourbon. Without 
ing woman’s vengeance a share in the motives that led to this proces, 

M. Mi is inclined to believe that a main incentive lay in the con- 
this man, Charles of Bourbon, visibly the centre of the 
acousin of Charles the Fifth’s, and related to the Croys and 
really looked dangerous enough to justify an attempt to 


Constable’s origin is worth attention.t The Montpensiers de- 
the third son of a Bourbon ; the Bourbons, from a sixth son 
is. This branch, the reverse of wealthy, was devoted to 
t up a supply of generals; The Constable’s father died 


Gonzagues, again, Marquises of Mantua, they too let them- 

as generals, in which capacity they were engaged by the Pope, 
Venice, and by the King of France. Prinoes and condottieri (like 
they “made”’ soldiers, and sold them 
as their position might be, they had ambition the 
unlimited—views that were lost in the dim and dusky distanee. 
contracted alliance with the Sultan, with Germany, in countries 
in fighting men: they married their daughters to the soldier-princes 
iirtemberg and Brandenburg,—one, in France, to these Mont- 
In later times, a Gonzague, who became by marriage Duc de 


nesiers, 
—_ in the civil wars of France. 

Their ight served them right well. The Montpensiers, albeit 
younger sons of younger sons, cadets de cadets, had some capital oppor- 
tunities thrown in their way, and were too dexterous not to turn them to 
account. As the royal houses were wearing out so fast, possibly they 
long remain the sole representatives of the Bourbons ; and who 
that, as Bourbons, they might even arrive at the throne itself ? 

eadets, all of them, says Michelet, dreamed of nothing less, nothing 

ne révaient d' autre chose. ‘Their devices show it. Berri, brother 
to Charles V., had for his device: ‘‘ Le temps viendra” (I bide my time). 
Burgundy: “ J'ai hate” (I hasten). Bourbon: “Espérance” (Hope). 
Bourbon-Albret : “Ce qui doit étre ne peut manquer”—which may mean 
Right makes Might, or, What must be will be. 

Charles Montpensier Gonna was an orphan when Anne de Beaujeu 
adopted him. This second son of a Montpensier she raised, and helped 
onwards, and made of him the “ brilliant, gerous, fatal man, who was 

ruin of France.” Nothing could be more irregular than the 


The Duchess: a Romance. 1850. 
See the tenth chapter of Michelet’s “ Réforme.” 
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match that was got for him with the little deformed girl, not yet 
fourteen, the Bourbon hei by whom he was entitled to an “immense 
succession,” which otherwise reverted to the crown. In 1504 the match 
came off. And now young Charles of Bourbon, “ beeome sovereign in 


seven provinces, was led, by this igious piece of fortune, and by the 
cnet nema of his ard gee indulge in atrocious Rane of 
breaking up France piecemeal.” Two duchies, four coméés, two vicomtés, 
and an infinite number of castle-wards and lordships, were included in the 
Bourbon domains—comprising a realm within the realm of France. This 
bizarre empire comprised not only the great central massive fief of Bour- 
bonnais, Auvergne, and Marche (several departments), but very im- 
portant outlying positions as well. And then again, ‘as if this monster 
of power were not formidable enough already, the furious infatuation of 
an intriguing woman superadded to his feudal strength the strength of 
silver and She treated him as a husband, giving him, out of 
finances with the drain of a great European war upon them, three or four 
princely pensions ; as Constable, 24,000 livres; as chamberlain, 14,000 ; 
24,000 as governor of Languedoc ; 14,000 to deduct from the taxes of 
Bourbonnais. He enjoyed, too, unheard-of facilities for adding to these 
revenues ; on a single occasion he made poverty-stricken Auvergne vote 
him a sum of 50,000 livres! These amounts must be moultiplied by ten, 
to give the difference in money value between then and now; and in 
those days, comparatively so miserable, the power of money was ineal- 
culable. 

“ The King, with a degree of folly that surpassed his mother’s madness, 
placed the Constable in Milanais, after Marignan, leaving the conquest 
to him, establishing the Italian in the heart of Italy, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mantua and the Gonzagues. All the vagrant bands of soldiers 
out of work would be flowing in his direction, both Italians and Germans. 
Before long, out of this Constable of France would have been made a 
King of Lombardy.— What acted as a tie upon him was, that Francis 
had no male child. He might be heir—might be in the curious situation 
of the king’s father-in-law and adopted son, both in one. In 1518, how- 
ever, a Dauphin was born, and then, turning his back on the king’s 
mother, he wanted to have Renée of France, daughter of King Louis XII, 
which would have enabled him, some day or other, to maintain that she 
represented the elder branch of the Valois, and so to oust Francis L., 
who, being of the Angouléme branch, had only the right of a cadet. To 
bring this about, what was wanting? The annulling of the Salic law, 
in effecting which he would have won applause, and been aided by his 
cousin Charles V., and by all those princes who had daughters of the 
house of France in their families. . 

“* Louise, in ir, had at first thought of su ing his pensions, 
with a view to abe the faithless Constable to ailing vote, The 
King, in 1521, whether from distrust or jealousy, deprived him of one 
of his highest privileges as Constable, the right of leading the van-guard, 
of conducting the army where and as he pleased.”’* 

Bourbon had now a pretext for treason. This personal slight must 
be resented by no mere stroke of individual retaliation. True, a man of 





* Michelet, ubi supra, pp. 201 og. 2° édit. 
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ioti might have been expected to act rather on the principle 
eae bathe, 


” in Scott's metrical romance— 
Or, if I suffer causeless wrong, 
Is then my selfish rage so strong, 
My sense of public weal so low, 


That, for mean vengeance on a foe, 
Those chords of love I should unbind, 


Which knit my country and my kind? 

History, however, in the person of numerous representatives, has put the 
best construction on Bourbon’s revolt, and espoused his side in the 
quarrel. Frederick Schlegel, who honours Charles V. for honouring great 
men, appreciating their qualities, and thereby attaching them to himself, 
calls it one of the noblest victories of all he had gained over Francis, 
when he “ deprived him of Bourbon, at once the first of his vassals and 
one of the best generals of the age.” Bourbon’s defection, which was 
“ almost necessitated,” says Schlegel, “by the violent steps taken against 
him, if it cannot be altogether justified, may yet be palliated, and more- 
over must not be judged by the principles of public law subsequently 
established ; it must, on the contrary, be judged according to the then 
existing relations of the t vassals."* Among the incentives with 
which Zerzky plies Wallenstein, in Schiller’s tragedy, when urging 
revolt from the Emperor, and alliance with the Swedes, occurs this 
passage : 

Think not more meanly of thyself than do 

Thy foes, who stretch their hands with joy to greet thee. 

Less scrupulous far was the Imperial Charles, 

The powerful head of this illustrious house ; 


With arms he gave the Bourbon welcome ; 
For still by policy the world is ruled.t 


But Wallenstein’s mind, as yet hesitating and suspensive, cannot get 
over the obstinate self-questioning, so ill-boding and fatally pertinent as 
regards himself, 

How fared it with the brave and royal Bourbon 

Who sold himself unto his country’s foes, 

And pierced the bosom of his father-land ? 


Curses were his reward, and men’s abhorrence 
Avenged th’ unnatural and revolting deed.f 


A breach between Francis and Bourbon, says one popular writer, was 
the more easily effected from the great contrast between their charac- 
ters: Francis being gay, open, gallant, superficial, fond of pleasure, and 
averse from business; Bourbon, grave, reserved, thoughtful, profound, 
and laborious. “In April, 1521, the Constable’s wife, Suzanne de 
Bourbon, died. He previously lost the three children he had b 

her. The breach between the Court and the Constable daily 5 mi 
In a northern campaign against Charles V., Francis gave the command 
of the vanguard, which, by a practice established in the French armies, 





* Schlegel’s Lectures on Modern History, XIII. 
Schiller, The Death of Wallenstein, Act I., Sc. 6. 
Ibid.—These lines are omitted in Coleridge’s admirable translation. We 


quote, therefore, from Mr. G. F. Richardson’s complementary version. 
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to the Constable, to the Due ee From that moment 
Bourbon regarded himself as degraded from his dignity. He was fre- 
quently heard to quote that answer of a courtier to Charles VII., who 
asked if anybody was capable of shaking his fidelity :—‘ No, Sire, no, not 
the offer of three kingdoms such as yours; but an affront is.’ Fresh 
injuries and insults were heaped upon Bourbon.” For instance, the 
C llor Du Pradt, we are told, by examining the titles of the house 
of Bourbon, thought he saw, that by perverting the use of some words, 
he might be able to deprive the Constable of his estates, and convey 
them to the Duchesse d’Angouléme, or to the King. He explained to 
the duchesse that she had a right to the greatest part of the property of 
the house of Bourbon, as the nearest relative of the deceased Suzanne, 
and that the rest reverted to the crown. ‘‘ Madame [Louise of Savoy] 
admired the ability and zeal of the chancellor, and entered fully into his 
views. She is said to have flattered herself that Bourbon would choose 
rather to secure his rights by marrying her, than be reduced to misery. 
But the haughty and austere Bourbon, when his friends pressed him to 
marry the princess, placing in the most favourable light her power, wit, 
and riches, said that he was so sure of his right that he was ready to try 
it before any or all of the courts; he declared, moreover, that honour was 
far dearer to him than property, and that he would never again incur 
the reproach of having degraded himself by marrying a profligate 
woman.” The result, it is added, of such a trial, ellie such a govern- 
ment as that of France at that time, may be easily foreseen: the parlia- 
ment decreed that all the property in litigation should be sequestrated— 
“which was to reduce Bourbon to beggary.” The same writer con- 
jectures that if such a thing had happened in France two or perhaps 
even one century earlier, to a man so powerful as Bourbon at once by 
station and by talent and energy, the struggle would most likely have 
terminated in Charles of Bourbon filling the throne in the room of 
Francis of Valois. “ As it was, another fate was reserved for Bourbon. 
Francis having obtained intelligence that he had entered into a secret 
correspondence with the Emperor Charles V., Bourbon was obliged to 
make his escape from France, which he did with some difficulty. Some 
proposals which were afterwards made to him by Francis were rejected 
by Bourbon, who had good reason to distrust his sincerity. Bourbon 
was now thrown upon Charles V., who, though not a little disappointed 
at receiving a banished man instead of a powerful ally, as he had at first 
expected, appointed him his lieutenant-general in Italy. He surrounded 
him, however, with colleagues and spies.” In 1525 the result of the 
famous battle of Pavia, am Bourbon commanded a body of about 
nineteen thousand Germans, raised by him professedly for the emperor's 
service, “ afforded him ample vengeance for his wrongs,” not merely in 
that perhaps trivial and at any rate secondary consideration, the destruc- 
tion of the French army, but “ particularly in the capture of Francis* 





* Here is what Horace Walpole deemed a not unworthy historical parallel. 
In his Journal of March, 1778, we read: “Dr. Franklin was received at Ver- 
sailles in form on the 17th, as Ambassador for the United States of America. 
This triumph has never been exceeded but by the capture of Francis I. by the 
Constable of Bourbon, which, perhaps, was inferior to Franklin’s, as the latter 
was a private man, and triumphed by his own abilities over the King of Great 
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and the death of Bonnivet, his a ee ae chief personal enemy.”* 
Every allowance, surely, is for a renegade’s grievances, in marra- 
tives of this rt; mot less surely than that all his misdoings are 
darkened, his motives put in the worst light, by writers like Mi- 
chelet, who to a strong national bias, unite a dramatic intensity of de- 
scription, ever eager for situation and effect. 

In further exemplification of that favourable regard for the Constable 
which, on the e, predominates apparently, among English authors, 
the following extract from one who, though no historian, was a very popu- 
lar bookwright in his day (and in fiction deservedly so), reads curiously in 
contrast with Michelet’s portraiture. After saying that private ani- 
mosities had long rendered Bourbon adverse to Francis, and that the 
English and imperial cabinets, aware of his disposition, incited the Con- 
stable to take the decisive step, “rebellion against his king,’’— Mr. Galt 
tells us the price they-ut first offered for his treachery had been rejected, 
but that an accumulation of petty circumstances enhanced his resentment, 
and the terms being made more acceptable, he was induced to enter into 
the service of Charles. “ Bourbon was a plain and gallant soldier ; his 
enmity to Francis arose from the frankness of his nature, and the want 
of that dissimulation which, while it degrades the man, rarely fails to 
exalt the courtier. In the outline of his talents he resembled Surrey, 
then y the hero of England ;+ but, with all the qualities which recom- 
mended him to the affections of his companions in danger, Bourbon was 
deficient in self-control. The principles of loyalty were, in that age, 
weak among military men, and renown in arms was a higher aim than 
patriotism. Though Bourbon must ever be regarded as a traitor to his 
country, his crime, in the opinion of his contemporaries, admitted of a 
liberal construction.” t 

About half a century earlier, the relations between another King of 
France and another Constable of France, elicited some characteristic 
comments from worldly-wise Philippe de Commines, which Bourbon may 
have read, and not laid to heart. “The Constable,” says Commines, 
treating of the year 1474, “ perhaps had a mind that the King should 
be afraid of him—at least I suppose he had”—and “ Had I a friend in 
that capacity,” the statecraftsman continues, “1 would advise him to 
carry himself so, that his master might love him, and not dread him ; 
for I never saw any courtier whose authority depended upon the awe he 
inspired his prince, but some time or other he was ruined, and by his 
master’s consent. Many examples of this nature have been seen in our 
time, or not long before, in this kingdom, as in the case of the Lord de 
la Tremouille and others. In England the Earl of Warwiek and his 
faction were a remarkable instance; I could name others in Spain and 
elsewhere ; but perhaps those who shall read this chapter, may know it 





Britain.” (Last Journals of Horace Walpole, vol. ii. pp. 223-4.) Horace writes 
more loosely than usual: first making Bourbon’s feat “ exceed” all other triumphs 
on record, and then giving the palm of excellence to America’s rare Ben. 

* See the article “Charles de Bourbon,” in the English Cyclopedia, 1856. 

+ Surrey, the hero of England, being then some nine years old. But Mr. Galt 
was not particular. Dates were not his forte, any more than style. On the 
latter subject, see Tom Moore's squib, apropos of the abortive Life of Byron. 
¢ Galt’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, book iii. 
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better than I. This arrogance generally proceeds from some extra- 
ordinary service that they have performed, by which they are so strangely 
puffed up, that they think their merit ought to bear them out in whatever 
they do, and that their masters cannot live without them.”* The king’s 
friends, in Charles de Bourbon’s case, would think most of this moralising 
highly applicable to that overgrown subject. Had he taken old Com- 
mines’ counsel, Charles de Bourbon would not (to pervert a pithy phrase) 
have outrun the Constable. 

According to a statement made to Thomas Boleyn by the Emperor 
Charles V., the occasional cause of Bourbon’s eventual rupture with 
Francis arose as follows. The Constable happened to be in the Queen’s 
room one day, when she was dining all alone. Whether, meanwhile, 


The King was in his counting-house, counting out his money, 
deponent saith not, any more than whether 
The Queen was in her parlour eating bread-and-honey, 


or what other traditionally regal regale formed her noontide repast. So 
it was, however, that she bade the Constable be seated, and go shares in 
the dinner. He must oblige her by taking “ pot luck” (a phrase that 
excludes the bread-and-honey hypothesis): she could take no refusal, and 
would make no stranger of him. Down sat the Bourbon, accordingly, 
and, we suppose, began so exhibit his prowess as a trencherman, But 
all of a sudden the King makes his appearance. The Constable rises, 
and is for leaving the table. ‘‘ No, no, monseigneur,” cries his majesty, 
“keep your seat. Well, now, is it true what I hear, that you are going 
to get married ?”——“ No, sire.” ——“ But I know it to de true, I’m sure of 
it. I know of all your traflickings with the Emperor. . . . . Keep well 
in mind, you had better, what I tell you on that matter.’’—*‘ Sire, that 
isa menace! I have not deserved treatment like this.” After dinner, 
the Constable retired; and to Boleyn’s expression of surprise that the 
King, after allowing those threatening words to escape him, should have 
permitted Bourbon to get away, Charles V. answered, that the King 
could not prevent him—all the grands personnages being for Bourbon. 
It did not take long to render the renegade ill at ease in the Imperial 
service. He found that service anything but perfect freedom. He felt 
that Charles slighted and sontdemelacee’ him. The Emperor for whom 
he managed to raise an army, and a victorious one,—that Emperor who, 
at the period of Bourbon’s defection, was without forces and without 
funds,—showed his gratitude by subordinating the ex-Constable of 
France to one of his own valets, Lannoy, one of the Croy family, viceroy 
of Naples, a Fleming void of talent. Pescara, too, was hateful to 
Bourbon, who would gladly have shaken off his new allegiance, and 
began tosound England, whether his serviceg would be better appreciated 
and better paid in that tight little island. Give him one poor month’s 
subsidy, and he would levy a band, burst on France, carry all before him, 
and make Henry VIIL King of the French. When he plied this offer, 
he was still sore at the failure of his aggression on Provence, avd that 
forced retreat from Marseilles which disconcerted all his plans. Curious 





* Memoirs of Phil. de Commines, book iii. ch. xii. 
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to tell, it was by Renzo, or Rance (Orsini), an Italian, and his valiant 
ion of proscrite italiens, that France, on this occasion, was success- 
fully defended against an assailing Frenchman. 
d Bourbon vit Marseille, 
a dit & ses gens : 
Vray Dieu! quel capitaine 
Trouverons-nous d ? 
Tl ne m’en chaut d’un blanc 
D’homme qui soit en France, 
Mais que ne soit dedans 
Le capitaine Rance. 
But so it chanced that le capitaine Rance was within, and succeeded in 
keeping Bourbon out. Experiences at home and abroad of this descrip- 
tion, would hardly improve the best of tempers; and Bourbon’s was 
neither second-best, nor anything approaching thereto. Some dissatis- 
faction with himself must have constantly embittered the dissatisfaction 
he felt with his Imperial associates. Now and then some precious piece 
of compensation would make him, no doubt, 


—grin horribly a ghastly smile, 


as when he waited on the captured King of France, the Pavia prisoner. 
Not that he let Francis, or any one else, see any token of exultation. And 
Francis himself is complimented by Michelet on his self-control, and 
mastery of countenance, mien, and accent, at this trying interview: ‘“ His 
[the King’s] perfect dissimulation appeared that evening, in the bitter 
moment of his having to receive the Constable Bourbon. The latter 
behaved modestly, presented his duty, and offered his services. The King 
bore with him, and showed no ungracious visage. One author even 
assures us that he invited him to his table, with the other generals.”* 

Every day tended to widen the breach between Bourbon and the 
Emperor. Charles had no sort of wish to constitute so ambitious an ad- 
venturer the absolute conqueror of France, yet was desirous of retaining, 
encouraging, and making the most of him as a perturber in ordinary, or 
general make-bate extraordinary, a faction-leader, a live spark of anarchy 
and civil war. In short, just what Philip II. afterwards had in the Duke 
of Guise, Philip’s father wished to have, and to hold, in Charles de 
Bourbon. The latter had no notion of being so had, and held, for any 
sovereign’s will and pleasure. He had a will of his own, and was apt to 
consult it, and give it the preference to any potentate’s sic volo. Mortifi- 
cations abounded in his anomalous position; even the mildest synonymes 
with “traitor” or “renegade,” “apostate” or “rebel,” are apt to grate 
on a sensitive ear; and in oblique narration, or otherwise, he would often 
be hearing some such sounds. 

Then again, as a well-disposed biographer has remarked, the roving 
and unsettled life he had led since his revolt, helped to produce in him 
something of the recklessness, and even ferocity, of the brigands he com- 
manded, and to give to his natural ambition much of the genuine cha- 
racter of wholesale robbery. “ It was in the complex state of mind, made 
up of such elements as these, that he came to the resolution of acting in- 
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tly of the emperor, and commencing business as king on his own 

account. Fortune seemed to throw in his way one means of accomplish- 
ing this object, in attaching to himself by the allurement of an immense 
booty, the army which the em did not pay.” Those “jolly com- 
panions every one” wanted and so did their captain. And that 
captain was the man of men to cut out work for them, and keep them 
to it. 

*Twas after Pavia’s stricken field, while Francis was in Spain, 

That Bourbon sent a message round, and took the field again ; 

The flap of his broad banner was heard in ay S 

And set the smiths a sweating both in Spain and Italy. 

And soon he saw around him, of men a goodly force, 

For nobles pledged their fattest fields to raise a troop of horse ; 

The fighting men of every land, the gentlemen and yeomen, 

The cavalier and hagbutteer, the spearmen and the bowmen ; 

Beardless boy and wither’d cheek gathered from near and far, 

All gallant hearts that wish’d to try the noble art of war. 

Their teeth were clean, their purses lean: but thereat nothing loth, 

They trusted well that Bourbon would find provender for both. 


Whither they went they could not tell, nor eke the why or wherefore ; 
But well they knew their man, nor more a soldier needs to care for; 
They knew that France’s chivalry had sunk beneath his star ; 
And Tremouille and Bayard, who taught him the art of war; 
And, if he found his soldiers work, he also made them fat, 
And Milan’s honest burghers would bear them out in that : 
Wherefore their hearts exulted when the pleasant spring had come, 
And the lilies were unfolded at the sound of trump and drum. 


Tendimus in Latium, was their leader's device now. He would take his 
merry merry men to Rome itself, and let them plunder at pleasure the 
Eternal City. Rome was not built in a day, but it might be sacked in 
one, under aw and by mettlesome companions like Ais. “ Le voici 
en Toscane. The rains and snows of springs have not withheld. Not 
even revolts withhold him. His life is in a dead or alive, go he 
will; he resembles a stone hurled by fatality.”* Rage, hatred, lust of 
pillage, lend wings to his followers. The Germans are panting to force 
an entry into Babylon, and to lay their heavy hands on the very person 
of Antichrist ; and the Spaniards are no less impatient to seize on treasures 
that have been accumulating for a thousand years, and to rifle the spoils 
of the wide world. The Pope begins to take fright, and sets about arming 
the people. The youth of Rome, the servants of the prelates, the cardinals’ 
ooms, the painters and artists too, receive weapons of war. Swaggering 
ial Cellini gets ready his arquebuse. But money, where can that 
be had? The rich conceal theirs, when about to lose it all. One among 
them does not blush to offer a few ducats. An offer he was to weep for, 
anon ; if he paid not, his daughters did, and at the dearest price that 
daughters could pay—de leur honte et du plus indigne supplice. 

“ On the fifth of May,” writes the most picturesque of French historians, 
“Bourbon, encamped in the meadows before Rome, sent a derisive mes- 
sage demanding leave to pass through the city ; he was going to es 
he said. On the 6th, a fog favoured his approach; he gave the word for 
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the assault. The Germans went faintly to work. As for himself—who, 
in a crime like this, must at least be successful,—she seizes a ladder, and 
ascends it. A ball strikes him, and he is conscious the stroke is death. 
‘Cover me,’ he said to Jonas, a native of Auvergne who had never left 
him. The man flung his cloak over Bourbon.—But though Bourbon was 
fallen, the city was nevertheless carried, by storm, with a great massacre 
of the youth of Rome. Guillaume Du Bellay, our eavoy at Florence, 
who was come post to warn the Pope, took his stand on the bridge of St. 
Angelo, together with Renzo de Ceri, sword in hand, and so gave 
Clement VII. time to escape from the Vatican into the castle. From the 
long hanging gallery which formed the communication, he was an eye- 
witness of the frightful execution that was going on, seven or eight thou- 
sand Romans killed by blows with pike and halberd. 

“ Never was there a scene of greater atrocity, a more shocking carni- 
val of death. "Women, pictures, stoles, dragged away, thrown together 
pell-mell, torn, soiled, violated. Cardinals on the strappado, princesses 
in the arms of the soldiery: a chaos, a bizarre medley of blood-stained 
obscenities, hideous comedies. The Germans, who did a deal of killing 
at first, and made Saint-Bartholomews of images, Saints, Virgins, were 
gradually swallowed up in the cellars of the City, and there appeased.”’ 
The sober Spaniards, coldly cruel, and the Abruzzo mountaineers, agreed 
neither with them, nor with each other: the three nations had no fellow- 
feeling, no intercommunication ; and for this, the Romans only suffered 
the more; “ruined and ransomed by the one, they fell into the hands of 
the other.” Altogether, it was “ a tragedy, like the burning of Moscow, 
or the earthquake at Lisbon. Every time that one of these great 
capitals, which concentrate a world of civilisation, is thus struck with 
ruin, one is led to muse on the universal death that awaits empires, the 
future cataclysmes which shall make this aged earth herself evanish,”* 
—when 





the great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve... . 
. « . « Leave not a rack behind. 


But although meditations of this kind are awakened in the modern 
French historian, by the sack of Rome in 1527, he is constrained to own 
—chose étrange, inattendue !—that, at the time of that outrage, Europe 
was but slightly moved by its excesses. Nay, so far from indignant 
emotion being the vogue, there arose in more than one quarter outbreaks 
of brutal laughter, peals of savage mirth. camer laughed: the 
spiritual power, the mystery of terror, was at an end, she supposed. 
Even the Emperor, the Catholic king, laughed in his sleeve. ‘ He dis- 
avows the deed, but his joy is seen through the disapproval; he makes no 
pause in the fétes for the birth of his son. The Pope (thinks he), broken 
as a temporal prince, degraded and brought low, will never recover him- 
self—out is henceforth the sport of kings.’ The kings of France and 
England are “charmed with the event : so superb an opportunity does it 
offer of drawing contributions from the clergy, of sanctifying the war, of 
accusing Charles V.—In short, this unheard-of, terrible occurrence, which 
should have dismayed the earth beneath and shaken the heavens above, 
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made scarcely any sensation at all.” But whatever infamy there was 
attached to it, the memory of Charles de Bourbon had to bear. We can 
imagine any one that loved him, that cared for his reputation, and ho 
for his well-doing and well-being, remonstrating with him beforehand 
in words the drift of which might be expressed in Volumnia’s appeal to 
Caius Marcius : 
Thou know’st, great son, 

The end of war’s uncertain ; but this is certain, 

That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby reap, is such a name 

Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses ; 

Whose chronicle thus writ: This man was noble, 

But with his last attempt he wiped it out— 


and by the ultimate act of his life, the act in which that life was for- 
feited, 


—his name remains 
To the ensuing age, abhorred.* 


Not only was Bourbon the first to mount the walls, but, it is said, the first 
who fell, and this by a shot fired, we are told, by a priest. Benvenuto 
Cellini, indeed, asserts and asseverates that he it was who shot Bourbon ; 
but what bounds can be assigned to the ipse dixits or ipse fecits of that 
capital I incarnate? Possibly, quite possibly, he did shoot Bourbon ; 
probably, quite as probably, he did not. Guicciardini leaves the 
question undecided—so that it comes down to after ages in the same 
category of vexed questions as, Who murdered Begbie? Benvenuto 
may answer, for all time, Alone I did it! But he was not more addicted, 
one surmises, to the vero than to the (more or less) ben invento: he 
might almost be called Beninvento Cellini, instead of Benvenuto, on the 
score of his imaginative skill. He was such a capital hand at drawing 
the long bow, that no wonder he was “up to” the great gun trick too. 
Ben’s autograph account of the affair runs thus: “ Having taken aim 
with my piece, where I saw the thickest crowd of the enemy, I fixed my 
eye on a person who seemed to be lifted up above the rest: but the misty 
weather prevented me from distinguishing whether he was on horseback, 
or on foot. Then turning suddenly about to Alessandro and Cecchino, I 
bid them fire off their pieces, and showed them how to escape every shot 
of the besiegers. Having accordingly fired twice for the enemy’s once, 
I softly approached the walls, and perceived that there was an extraordi- 
nary confusion among the assailants, occasioned by our having shot the 
Duke of Bourbon: he was, as I understood afterwards, that chief per- 
sonage, whom I saw raised by the rest.”+ It is handsome of Ben, after 
all, to admit of possible partners in this feat—to confess to agents and 
abettors, albeit himself directed the shot and gave the word of command. 
But, whoever fired the shot, it told home. The bullet had its billet 
to the life’s blood of Bourbon. Good Catholics would desery a judgment 
in this doom of the first man that mounted the first ladder against Rome. 
low far it might have daunted the host he was leading on, had the fact 
of his fall been bruited among them, or had Jonas failed to cast that 
mantle over his dying master, cannot be determined. It seems, however, 
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only to have stirred up those who knew him fallen, to extra energy of 
exertion, and resolve of revenge. The so-called Dirge of Bourbon in a 
modern romauce illustrates this state of feeling : 


When the good Count of Nassau 
Saw Bourbon lie dead, 

“By Saint Barbe and Saint Nicholas! 
Forward,” he said. 


“Mutter never prayer o’er him, 
For litter ne’er halt ; 

But sound loud the trumpet— 
Sound, sound to assault ! 


“Bring engine, bring ladder, 
Yon old walls to scale ; 

All Rome, by Saint Peter, 
For Bourbon shall wail !’”’* 


Quid Roma faciam ? ‘must have been a question that Bourbon put to 
himself, and in some sort answered. What should he do in Rome, when 
he got inside? Byron makes his Mephistophelean Cesar put the query 
to the Duke, point blank : 


What would you make of Rome? 


Bourbon. That which it was. 

Caesar. In Alaric’s time? 

Bourbon. No, slave! In the first Ceesar’s, 
Whose name you bear like other curs. 

Casar. And kings. 


*Tis a great name for bloodhounds.t 


The Byronian Bourbon, indeed, looks reverently on Rome, and talks of 
how those walls have girded in great ages, and sent forth mighty spirits. 
To his eyes the present phantom of imperious Rome is peopled with those 
warriors, flitting along the eternal city’s ramparts ; all he even conjures 
up a last Cato among them, who stands “and tears his bowels rather 
than survive the liberty of that I would enslave.” His views of pro- 
viding a better government for misgoverned Rome—for in fact he is an 
administrative reformer, and something more—are sufficiently developed 
in this other bit of colloquy : 


Bourbon, ’Tis necessary for the further daring 
Of our too needy army, that their chief 
Plant the first foot upon the foremost ladder’s 
First step. 

Cesar. Upon its topmost, let us hope : 
So shall he have his full deserts. 

Bourbon. The world’s 
Great capital perchance is ours to-morrow. 
Through every change the seven-hilled city hath 
Retained her sway o’er nations, and the Caesars 
But yielded to the Alarics, the Alarics 
Unto the Pontiffs. Roman, Goth, or Priest, 
Still the world’s masters! Civilised, Barbarian, 
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Or Saintly, still the walls of Romulus 

Have been the Circus of an Empire. Well! 

*T was their turn—now ’tis ours; and let us hope 
That we will fight as well, and rule much better.* 


What the actual Bourbon, however, might have thought beforehand, 
and how he would have ruled afterwards, are points about which we are 
equally in the dark. Ceellini’s, or somebody else’s, bullet disposed of the 
question, summarily if not satisfactorily. It might be a soldier's, it 
might be a a s death; but death it was, and there an end. 

The Emperor made it one of the conditions of peace with the French 
King, that Bourbon’s possessions should be restored to his family, and 
his memory “ rehabilitated” with all the honours. Francis gave words 
of assenting promise to the ear, but broke them to the hope, as much as 
he decently or safely could. Neither the restoration of goods and chattels, 
nor the rehabilitation of credit or renown, was complete as Bourbon heart 
could wish. But there was plenty left of the former, notwithstanding, to 
make Louis de Bourbon, the Constable’s nephew, a very wealthy prince. 
Louis is said to have come in for not more than one-third of his uncle’s 
revenues; yet even that huge subtraction, of two-thirds at one fell swoop, 
left him quite enough to feather his nest very comfortably indeed. 

The Life and Death of the Constable would have been a telling subject 
for one of Sir Walter’s historical romances. So he appears to have 
thought himself too; for we read in Mr. Cheney’s notes of the great 
novelist’s sojourn in Rome, in May, 1832,—only five months before his 
death, —that “ Sir Walter always showed much curiosity about the Con- 
stable Bourbon ;” and that when told of a suit of armour belonging to him 
which was preserved in the Vatican, Scott eagerly asked after the form 
and construction, and inquired if he wore it on the day of the capture of 
Rome. “ That event had greatly struck his imagination, He told me 
that he had always had an idea of weaving it into the story of a romance, 
and of introducing the traitor Constable as an actor.”+ Alas, it was too 
late now, by whole years. The story should have been taken up in the 
days of Ivanhoe—not those of Count Robert, and of Castle Dangerous. 
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FEDERALISTS AND CONFEDERATES. 
AN AMERICAN SKETCH. 
By Mrs. Bususy. 


War is a terrible evil even when it occurs between nations foreign to 
each other, whose inhabitants are dissimilar in feelings, habits, laws, and 
traditions. But it is still more dreadful when it breaks out among two 
portions of one people—of a people who have struggled together for 
their liberty, who have framed together their government and their con- 
stitution, who are bound together by the ties of country and of kindred, 
and closely entwined by the various relations of commercial and domestic 
life. What a cruel calamity is such a war, bringing misery to the hearts, 
and ruin to the fortunes, the prospects, the homes of thousands ! 

Yet, in the lately so peaceful, powerful, and flourishing States of 
America, such a suicidal and unnatural war is now raging. 

Woe to those whose impolite violence of speech, whose selfish am- 
bition, or unbridled passion, have “ let loose the dogs of war,” and sown 
the fatal discord, and caused to meet in deadly strife, friend against 
friend, brother against brother, and father against son ! 

We are not going to argue the point between the Federals and the 
Confederates, or to attempt to pronounce which are right and which are 
wrong; probably there is fault on both sides. The Southerners, perhaps, 
are hot and hasty in temper, but it must be admitted that they have had 
their temper a good deal tried by their Northern brethren. The sad 
and painful subject of slavery has long been a stumbling-block between 
the North and the South. 

It is infinitely to be regretted that the slaveowners of the South have 
not, of their own accord, devised some plan for the gradual emancipation 
of their negroes. It would have been a grand act, which would have 
secured to them the admiration of the world, more especially if the 
enormous sacrifices they would have had to have made had become 
generally known. But it was not likely that that desirable, yet ex- 
tensive and most trying change, would be made at the insolent demand 
of any of their fellow republicans ; and to heap upon them reproach, 
insult, and contumely, was not the way to gain their good-will, or induce 
them to take the advice so rudely and injudiciously offered. The 
clamour of the North grated harshly on the ear of the South. What 
right had they to interfere? Clearly, none ; and, instead of doing good, 
they did harm. 

It is astonishing how trifling a spark will kindle into a great flame. 
The mendacious volume of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, which was welcomed 
with such avidity among the ignorant and weak-minded, high and low, 
in this country, doubtless helped to light the torch of discord. It is 
shocking to think that one woman’s greed of gain, or vanity of author- 
ship, should have done so much mischief. ° 

To abuse the South was a fertile theme in the North; it was always 
at hand for petty writers, and orators, and babblers without number, 
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until—as a thousand tiny rivulets will swell the brook into a large 
stream—a deep sensation of dislike has been aroused in the South, which 
must disunite them for ever from the Northern States. 

The same “ star-spangled banner” will never more float over the Hud- 
son, the Delaware, and the mouths of the Mississippi. Reunion, as one 
republic, is impossible. 

It is acurious fact, that while the inhabitants of the Northern States 
express so much compassion for, and interest in, the slave population of 
the South, while they clamour for their freedom, and harangue upon 
ey and the rights of man, there is no part of the world where black 
and coloured people are so much despised, and treated with such wither- 
ing disdain, as in some of these very states themselves. We shall abstain 
from particularising the states; but if, in the streets of some of their 
towns, a black man should happen to have got into an empty omnibus, 
white men will hesitate to enter it, and if they do overcome their scruples 
so far as to go in, they will range themselves on the opposite side from 
the ‘‘ tarnation nigger,” avoiding him as if he had been a leper! And 
again, if a black or coloured man should go to a public-house for a pot 
of beer, he would be shoved to one side, and obliged to wait until 
every white man, even the lowest ragamuffin, who came long after him- 
self, were served. These are undeniable truths; and dozens and hun- 
dreds of instances might be cited, to prove that the Yankees are more 
tolerant and more philanthropic in words than in deeds. 

On the balcony of a pretty hacienda, or villa residence, in the island 
of Teneriffe, sat, one charming evening, after the sultry hours of day 
were past, a lovely young woman, gazing intently at the sea. Her fair 
hair was braided over a brow as white as alabaster, her coral lips were 
a little apart, while she heaved a deep sigh, and her delicate features 
wore an expression of anxiety not in keeping with the almost childish 
beauty of her countenance. She was lounging on a low Spanish chair, 
one pretty hand hanging listlessly by her side, while the other played 
carelessly with a little bouquet of orange-blossoms and myrtle that lay 
on her lap. 

The hacienda where this fairy-looking creature resided was at one ex- 
tremity of the town of Santa Cruz, the principal seaport of Teneriffe. 
She would have found the sweet little town of Laguna, once the capital 
of the island, a more desirable abode, delightfully situated as it is in a 
small plain, surrounded by gardens, and protected by a hill crowned with 
laurels and myrtles. The air there is delightfully cool, whereas at Santa 
Cruz the heat is often oppressive. The houses in the latter-named place 
are of a dazzling whiteness, with flat roofs; the beach is very narrow, and 
behind the town arises a wall of perpendicular rock, without any symptoms 
of vegetation. There are, however, at Santa Cruz, a public walk planted 
with poplars, and a fine mole built of freestone. 

The lady above mentioned had chosen to fix herself at Santa Cruz 
instead of Laguna, or the still more agreeable Orotava, which is generally 
the starting-point for the ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe. She had 
selected Santa Cruz because it was the principal port of the island, and 
to it her husband’s ship came occasionally. He was the captain of an 
American man-of-war, stationed off the coast of Africa; and he some- 
times ran up to Madeira or the Canary Islands, for the benefit of the 
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health of his crew. Jt was on account of these flying visits, and that she 
might have these opportunities of seeing him, that his young wife had 
left the protection of her father’s house at Philadelphia, and the society 
of her mother and a circle of intimate friends to live, with an elder! 
lady as a companion, in one of the comparatively solitary islands of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Some time had elapsed since Captain Elmore’s last visit to Teneriffe, 
and Lauretta was daily, nay, hourly, expecting to see the proud ship 
which he commanded, and over whose broad deck waved the flag that 
bore the stars and stripes of the United States, approaching over the 
bright blue waves to that shore which lay beneath the shadow of the 
mighty Peak. 

Every sail that she descried on the horizon caused her heart to flutter 
and her cheek to flush; then came the pang of disappointment, the ships 
passed on, bearing joy or sorrow to the denizens of other lands, and the 
young wife would sink back in listless ey 

She was sitting on a balcony that almost overhung the shelly beach, 
playing, as we have seen, with some flowers that were lying on her lap. 

* Ah!” she exclaimed, throwing the orange-blossoms and myrtle away 
from her. “ Go—go, deceiving flowers! you mark that day which seems 
to promise such a long career of happiness to the trusting young bride— 
yet often how false the promise! Here have I been married nearly 
three years. IJ was seventeen then, and am almost twenty now; yet in 
all that long period I don’t think my dearest Conrad and | have been 
four months together. We had hardly returned from our wedding tour 
when he was appointed to a ship, and one going to that dreadful coast of 
Africa, of all ie, Papa and mamma wanted me to stay with them in 
his absence, but neither he nor I could agree to that. Yet dear Conrad 
would not let me go to Africa; he was so afraid of the fever and the 
climate for me, so 1 came here, that he might, at least, be able to see me 
now and then. But ah! at what distant intervals! And how very, very 
short a time he stays when he does come! ‘Flying visits’ he calls them 
—flashes of light I should say, rather ; for when he goes all is gloom and 
darkness around me. But what is that I see? A sail on the horizon? 
Yes—yes it is! Oh! if it could be the Mohawk bringing my Conrad 
to me! The Mohawk, his noble ship! When I see him walking its 
broad deck, every one around him obedient to his very glance, 1 am so 
proud of him! and he always reminds me of the Vikings of old, of whom 
we read in the wild tales of Denmark and Norway in ancient times.” 

She started up, and taking a telescope she looked earnestly in the 
direction of the distant ship. 

“It is too far off!” she exclaimed, in a tone of chagrin. ‘I cannot 
even make out yet whether it is a man-of-war or a merchantman. But 
it seems to be bounding over the waves, and I shall soon know if it is my 
dearest Conrad's ship. Thank Heaven his term of service will soon be 
over now, and then we shall be so happy! We shall first go to see papa 
and mamma, and then down to his beautiful Southern home, which he has 
so often described to me. I must take some pretty present to his kind 
old black nurse, of whom he is so fond, and to his foster sister, who used 
to be his playmate when he was a child.”’ 

In an hostelry at the opposite extremity of the town were seated some 
other Americans round a table, on which stood tumblers and wine-glasses, 
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decanters and jugs of different sizes. They were a noisy party, for two 
or three of them roared rather than talked, and, what was worse, they 
roared together, each trying to make himself alone heard. Among the 

up, however, there sat one gentleman, for that term could not be 
applied to the rest; he had placed his chair nearer to an open window 
than to the “ festive board,” and there was a sneering smile on his face 
that showed he had no very elevated opinion of the sense or wit of his 
companions. This gentleman was from Baltimore; the other persons 
belonged to New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, &c., and were 
“reg’lar Yankees.” 

“T say,” cried one of these worthies, “we want some more liquor. 
Ring the bell, Mr. Zebulon Riggs—you’re closest to it.” 

Mr. Zebulon Riggs was no closer to the bell than the man who ordered 
him to ring it, but he rose with alacrity to obey, for he was the man’s 
secretary, as they pompously called it, 7. e. amanuensis or clerk. Mr. 
Frederic Barbarossa Cleaver, the employer of Zebulon, was a travelling 
wine-merchant. His mother, who was a Bostonian, was of course a 
learned lady; indeed, she had been professor of history and mathematics 
at a female college in the North; but notwithstanding that (in her own 
opinion) she could have floored all the mathematical celebrities of the 
English university of Cambridge, she had failed to drum or drub into her 
eldest born, Barbarossa, the four first rules of arithmetic ; consequently, 
he had to pay a person to keep his books and make out his accounts. 
The professoress (to coin a word), though she could not endow her off- 
spring with her talents, had, at any rate, taken care to provide them with 
grand historical names. Her second son was Homer Virgil. The 
youngest was Hannibal Canute, though why Hannibal and Canute 
should have been thus tacked to each other nobody could divine; and her 
only daughter was Cleopatra Dido, but, grievous to the mother’s fas- 
tidious ears, she was generally called humble “ Patty.” 

Not half a minute had elapsed since Mr. Riggs had “touched the 
bell,” as he himself would have daintily said, than Barbarossa started up 
and pulled the poor bell furiously, at the same time venting all manner 
of abuse on the * tarnation nigger,” who was so slow in coming. 

“‘ Why, if he could get over the ground as swiftly as an antelope or an 
ostrich,” said the Baltimore gentleman, ‘he could not have come yet. 
The man will be here time enough.” 

“Time enough!” repeated the namesake of the German emperor. 
“ Do you think that’a ’Mericayn is going to let himself be kept waiting 
by a fellow with a woolly head ?” 

At that moment the said woolly head, with a shining black face below 
it, appeared in the doorway. 

‘Wha’ my massas be pleased to want?” he asked, in his usual cheer- 
ful tone. 

“ Be pleased to want, you black rascal! How dared you be so long of 
coming when we rang for you ?”’ 

*“* Massa—sar—lI come as fast as eber I can.” 

“ Hold your jaw, fellow. If you presume to answer me, or to say an- 
other word—do you see that window ?—I’ll pitch you out of it. I’m not 
joking ; I guess, I’d as lief send you flying out of that window as kill 
this fly.” And Barbarossa smashed with his broad thumb a poor fly that 
was sipping at a drop of rum that had fallen on the table. 
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The negro’s face had been expanding into a merry grin, as he thought 
the gentleman was only jesting ; but he speedily discovered the cloud of 
wrath on his knitted brows, and became solemn in a moment. Three or 
four voices at once ordered him to bring pure rum, swizzle, water, sugar, 
a punch-bowl, &c. &e. Casting a glance on the window opposite, Mungo 
refrained from speech, merely scraping his foot, and bowing to each indi- 
vidual. But when the door was closed between him and them, he turned 
round and shook his fist, exclaiming : 

“ A parcel of dom wulgar Yankees! Because me black, dey treat I 
as if me was one cattle. My own pore Vest Ingy massa, dat is dead an’ 
gan, he always say, ‘Please, Mungo, do dis or dat,” or ‘Be so good, 
Mungo ;’ but dem fellows, dey hab no manners. Cha!” 

A few minutes afterwards the landlord himself, assisted by a little 
Spanish boy, brought in the rum, sugar, punch-bowl, and all that had 
been ordered. 

“Is that nigger of yours:skulking, that he does not bring these things 
in?” asked one of the Americans. 

“ No, sir, he is attending on two English gentlemen in another room,” 
replied the landlord. 

“Two English gentlemen!” shouted Barbarossa. “ Two English 
swindlers, I guess, escaped from the hands of justice. Why should you 
show these scamps a preference over us ?” 

“] have not shown any preference to them,” said the landlord. “I 
sent the black man to wait on them, and I am attending to your orders 
myself.” 

“The landlord spoke civilly but without servility, and there was no 
farther attempt to bully him. 

“English gentlemen, forsooth!” sneered the New Yorker; “I guess 
we know a pretty considerable deal about them runaway gentry. New 
York’s full of them. The English steamers are always bringing out 
swindlers, as you say, Mr. Cleaver, and fraudulent bankrupts, and con- 
fidential clerks, who have been dipping pretty deep into their masters’ 

»ckets.”” 

“'There’s nobody else to emigrate,” said Barbarossa. “For why ? 
‘Cause the country’s made up of such like. Bonaparte called them a 
nation of shopkeepers; if he had his head above ground now, he’d call 
them a nation of thieves and robbers.” 

“Come, come, that’s too bad and too absurd,” exclaimed Mr. Hastings, 
the Baltimore man. His grandfather, though he had left England to 
settle in America, had been the younger son of a baronet of ancient 
family, and the grandson did not like to hear “the old country” abused. 

“Well, I’m sure,” said he of Connecticut, triumphantly, “ you can’t 
deny what their own newspapers tell. Is not their very T%mes—that 
they all swear by—crammed full of cheating directors of public companies, 
swindling transactions, embezzlements, thefts, and wickedness of all sorts? 
A the newspapers of any other country stuffed with such catalogues of 
villany : 

“No; because the police reports and the reports of what passes in the 
courts of law are given much more fully in the English newspapers than 
in those of any other country.” 

“TI calkilate,” replied Mr. Zebulon Riggs, with a half-frightened glance 
towards Barbarossa, “I calkilate that they would conceal it if they could. 
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have not half prisons enough to hold their felons, so they give them 
tickets-of-leave, as they call ’em, and send them out to rob and murder 
whom they please.”’ 

This sally was greeted by a coarse laugh from all present, except Mr. 
Hastings. 

“ Braivo, Zeb!” exclaimed his patron. “ That’s tarnation true.” 

“Tt wouldn’t signify a whiff of tobacco how much they plundered 
and murdered among themselves,” said the Connecticut man, “if they 
did not carry that devil’s work to other parts of the world. What right 
had they to invade India, to turn out and dispoil the nait’ral born princes, 
and rulers and owners of the land, and to make slaves of the people? 
What right had they to go and squat in Australia, and drive the poor 
savages, as they call them, into the bush ? And what right have they 
now to locate themselves in New Zealand, and fight the New Zealanders 
because they won’t walk into the sea and be drownded, for to give up 
their lands to them? I say it’s all wholesale plunder and murder, though 
they pretend it’s for the me of spreading Christianity.” 

“ Christianity may go whistle,” observed the New Yorker. “It’s not 
that they’re thinking of, it’s the almighty dollar. It’s money, money, 
that John Bull wants, though he boasts so much of his riches.”’ 

“T'll tell you what he wants,’’ roared Barbarossa, thumping the table 
with all his might, “he wants a jolly good licking, and if he does not 
look sharp, he'll get it, too, some of these days. ’*Mericay is not going 
to stand all his little flea-bites of impudencies. I should just like to see 
how blue they’d look if we were to level London about their ears.” 

“ Have a war, I calkilate you mean ?” replied the New Yorker. “ Well, 
I won’t quite go that whole hog. I don’t know what Wall-street would 
say to that.” 

“ Wall-street ! That ain’t Congress, I guess,” sneered Barbarossa, “I 
should just like to send our Niagara, and our Chesapeake, and our San 
Jacinto to set fire to their docks, and batter their Tower of London to 
atoms. And Wilkes is just the man to do it, too. He’s a tarnation fine 
fellow, that he is!” 

“ Ah, by-the-by,” said the New Yorker, “‘ Wilkes has a crow to pick 
with them. Some of their ‘ Arctic navigators,’ as they call them—one 
of those lubbers who were always losing ships up in the ice, and getting 
knighted for it—was very rude to him, and tried to make him out a liar. 
If ever he comes across them Englishers, he’ll make them sing small, 
V’ll warrant.” 

“If only the San Jacinto should show herself in Southampton waters, 
she’d make London feel her guns with a vengeance !” added the sapient 
Barbarossa, whose learned maternal parent had evidently succeeded in 
imparting to him no more geographical than arithmetical knowledge. 

Mr. Hastings could not help laughing. ‘The New Yorker spat vigor- 
ously across the room, as if he were trying to take as long a range as 
the guns in question. The Connecticut man blew his nose sonorously, 
and Zebulon Riggs was seized with a violent fit of coughing, that salle 
his face purple. 

“‘ Show himself in the Zhames, I suppose you mean,” said Hastings. 
“The Armstrong guns, of which we hear so much, would be babies in 
the cannon way to the great guns you speak of.” 

“ Well, I don’t care what it is called,” cried Barbarossa, getting angry 
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“I say that fine fellow Wilkes, of the San Jacinto, would lay London 
in ruins as soon as eat his breakfast.” 

“ No doubt, if he could,” replied Mr. Hastings, with so comical a look 
that none of the party, except Zebulon, were able to keep their counte- 
nances. 

Barbarossa had a decided objection to ridicule; so, casting a look of 
fury at the Baltimore man, he rose and strode from the room, followed 
by the obsequious Mr. Riggs. 

“That fellow is no ’"Mericayn,” he solaced himself by observing to 
Zebulon, “and if he got his deserts, he would be tarred and feathered, 
that he would !” 

At a late hour that evening, the ship which had attracted Lauretta’s 
attention arrived at Santa Cruz, and proved to be from New York. It 
had been long since the Americans, then at Teneriffe, had received any 
tidings from their own country, therefore the news this ship brought was 
a great surprise to them. . For the first time they heard of the election 
of Mr. Lincoln to the presidency, of the rupture of the Union, of the 
secession of the Southern States, who sought to separate themselves from 
their Northern brethren, to cast off the authority of the ‘‘ White House”’ 
and the government at Washington, and to estabiish a distinct republic 
under its own president and its own laws. At length the long pent-up 
animosity between the North and the South had broken out, and while 
the one asserted its right to the exercise of its free will, the other de- 
nounced that assertion as rebellion and treason. They heard at Teneriffe 
of the gallant defence of Fort Sumter by the brave little band who were 
shut up in it, of the raising of troops for the Federal army, and the ex- 
pedients resorted to in order to find the money necessary to enable the 
government to crush the Southern States. The news was, indeed. as 
startling as unexpected, for what American ever dreamed that their 
boasted Union, the wonder of the world, could possibly be dissevered ? 

Some of the personages who had been assembled in one of the parlours 
of the little hotel, enjoying their swizzle and punch, had met again next 
morning near the whart. 

“ Here’s a pretty to do!’’ exclaimed the Connecticut man. “I hope 
Abram Lincoln will do his dooty, and thrash these cursed rebels soundly.” 

*‘ Thrash them and welcome,” replied the New Yorker, “ but that won't 
os the mischief this insurrection will do. It will play the deuce with 


usiness, send our trade to the devil, and swamp no end of commercial 
ple.” 


“ Pooh-pooh !” cried Mr. Barbarossa Cleaver. “ We'll walk through 
the Southern States in eight days, smash up their bit of an army in no 
time, hang Jeff Davies and the other leading rebels, and make the negroes 
all free. Ha, ha, ha! There will be fine work then; not half the whites 
will ever see Christmas if we set the blacks upon them.” 

“*] wonder what England will do?” remarked the New Yorker. 

“Do? Why, what dares she do? She won't venture to meddle with 
us, for fear of our taking Canada from her.” 

“ Besides,” said the sapient Connecticut man, “if England shows her 
teeth against us, she'll have France down upon her. She can’t fight us 
and France at the same time.” 

‘* Of course the president will send an envoy to sound Napoleon,” re- 
marked the New Yorker. 
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« Well, France or no France,” cried Barbarossa, “ England will soon 
sing small, I guess, if she interferes with us. What's England compared 
to ’Mericay ?”” 

At the pretty villa before mentioned the news from America was re- 
ceived in a very different spirit. Its poor young mistress was quite over- 
whelmed mt: Frm and distress. 

« Civil war!” she exclaimed to her companion, Mrs. Murphy. ‘Oh! 
it cannot be—it cannot be! And yet papa writes me that it is too 
true.” 

“It is very shocking,” replied Mrs. Murphy, with a stony look. 

“ Oh, how wrong of Mr. Lincoln to have driven the Southern people 
to such extremities !” 

“T fancy they drove themselves,” said the companion, coldly. 

“ And papa writes me such terrible news,” continued poor Lauretta, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘ He says Conrad’s family have all taken the Con- 
federate side most warmly, that they are furious at the Federals, and that 
my dearest Conrad must throw up his commission and return to his native 
home. That will be a sad blow to him; he is so fond of his profession, 
and so pleased at having the Mohawk in such capital order! Oh, what 
will he do?” 

“He must do his best to reach the rebel states in safety,” replied Mrs. 
Murphy. “The great fear for him is, that if they catch him in the United 
States they will arrest him as a traitor.” 

“ Arrest him as a traitor!’’ replied the young wife, whose eyes, no 
longer tearful, flashed fire, while her lips trembled with emotion. ‘ Ar- 
rest my Conrad? Impossible! They could not, would not, dare not do 
it !” 

“Tt is to be hoped he won't fall into their hands, or—or—— 

“Or what ?”’ hurriedly demanded Lauretta. 

“ They might hang him,” said the Job’s comforter. 

Lauretta screamed at the very idea, and hid her face in her hands, to 
shut out, as it were, the horrible picture presented to her imagination. 
But presently she said, somewhat calmly: 

‘“‘ He must go to Philadelphia; papa will protect him there. Papa has 
influence, and won’t allow any one to touch a hair of his head.” 

“I am afraid even General Ashley’s influence would not protect him,” 
replied Mrs. Murphy, in the same tone of apathy. ‘ Of course he would 
be looked upon as a deserter. If your papa and he were to meet in battle, 
they would have to fight each other.” 

N ever—never!” cried Lauretta, panting from excitement. ‘No 
power on earth would make them lift a hand against each other.” 

‘Others as dear to each other will have to do it,” said Mrs. Murphy. 
“Look at that large Lyttleton family! One half are located in the 
Northern, and one half in the Southern States; cousin will have to 
fight against cousin, uncle against nephew, and even brother against 
brother.” 

‘‘Ah! the poor Lyttletons. Yes, I am very, very sorry for them ; and 
poor Clara Lyttleton was to have been married, this very month, to her 
cousin in South Carolina! But as to Conrad and papa, they never can 
meet as enemies, thank Heaven! the one being a soldier and the other 
a sailor.” 

Mrs. Murphy had been backing out gradually during the conversation, 
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for she took no interest m the young wife’s feelings, and she made her 
esenpe as soon as she reached the door, leaving poor Lauretta to her own 
reflections, and sad enough these were. 


When Mrs. the pri of her own a t, she ex- 
claimed seed, or choke babit Mutat. 

“Well! It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. Mr. Cleaver 
will be in no hurry now to return to the States, for he won’t like either to 
fight himself or to pay for other people’s fighting. He’ll never show his 
nose there till the rumpus is over, and in the mean time I may catch him 
if Ilook sharp. When I marry him he shall drop that odious outlandish 
name ‘ Barbarossa,’ which he thinks so grand. The idiot has printed on 
his cards, ‘Mr. F. Barbarossa Cleaver.’ The wedding cards shall be 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Cleaver ;’ that will be a more Christian-like 
name.” 

Poor little Lauretta, who had been praying for her husband’s speedy 
return from the coast of Africa, and looking with joy to the time when 
the Mohawk should be paid off, had now entirely changed her wishes, 
and was only anxious that anything might occur, except fever, to detain 
him thecoast. Anything, she thought, rather than run the risk of 
being hanged—which possible close of his naval career quite preyed upon 
her mind. 

But in a very few weeks the Mohawk, with Captain Elmore still as 
its commander, arrived at Teneriffe, the distressing intelligence from 
America having reached the officers and men just before they left the 
coast. 

The breaking up of that “ glorious republic,” which they believed had 
been the admiration of the world, was a dreadful shock to them all, but 
no one felt the sad political news so much as Captain Elmore. It was 
like a death-blow to him; he was not only deeply grieved on public 
pam but he saw his own career in life blasted ; he knew that his fair 
ame would be tarnished as a traitor to the flag under which he had served 
from his boyhood; he felt that all he had striven for would now be swept 
like a cobweb away; and yet, could he swear allegiance to the enemies 
and oppressors of his own country? He was born and bred in the 
Southern States, all his sympathies were with them; his family had been 
among the earliest settlers there; they, of course, had embraced the Con- 
federate cause warmly; his elder brother had been elected a member of 
the government, his father was one of the most prominent leaders, in his 
own neighbourhood, of the movement—which he could not stigmatise as 
rebellion—and was he to become their foe, and perhaps to be sent to carry 
ruin and devastation into his native home? No! He must resign his 
command, leave the United States navy, and return as a private indi- 
vidual to South Carolina. But then his young wife—his dear Lauretta 
—what would she not feel at abjuring her country and going among 
strangers who were opposed to the party with which her father sided ? 
Would she have strength of mind to bear up in so trying a position ? 

Captain Elmore was oppressed with doubts and anxieties, and for the 
first time, as the Mohawk approached the island, he saw the peak of 
es with no pleasure. Lauretta received him with mingled tears 
and smiles. 


“Oh! this is a frightful business! What will you do, my dearest 
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Conrad ?” she cried, hanging about him, as if she were afraid of losing 
him. 


« J have but one line of conduct,” he replied. “I must leave the 
Federals and go over to the Confederates. But it seems cruel to sever 
you from your parents, my Laury, and take you among people who are 
total strangers to you.” 

She started back. “ What am I to understand, Conrad?” she ex- 
claimed, with the hasty jealousy of love. “Is it that because papa is in 
the Federal service, I shall not be welcome to your family? or is it that 
I shall be an encumbrance to you?” 

“ Neither, my little Laury,” he said, throwing his arm round her 
slender waist. “I only thought that the separation from your dear 
father and mother, with whom you might not even be able to corres 
for a long time, would be too depressing to you, and I feared the dangers 
— you might have to undergo in accompanying me to South 
Carolina.” 

“‘My father’s and mother’s hearts will always be with ws,” she an- 
swered, putting an emphasis on the us, “and nothing can sever their 
and my mutual affection. In the words of Ruth, I say: ‘Entreat me 
not to leave thee, for whither thou goest I will; thy people shall be my 
people ; and where thou diest, I will die.’ As to dangers and hardships, 
— I for them if I am with you? There is only one danger that 

read.” 

“ And what is that, love ?” asked Captain Elmore. 

“That they should—should—oh, Conrad! That they should hang 
you. If they would only hang me instead of you !” 

Notwithstanding the earnest and ie voice in which the poor girl 
spoke, Captain Elmore could not laughing heartily. 

“ What put such a fancy into your head, Laury dear?” he asked, still 
laughing, notwithstanding her 

“ Mrs. Murphy told me they would hang you as a rebel, and—and— 
a traitor.” 

“T am much obliged to Mrs. Murphy for the elevation she predicts 
for me; she is an ill-natured fool to distress you by talking such non- 
sense.” 

It was impossible for Captain Elmore to conclude all his arrangements 
for resigning his command to his first lieutenant under a few days, and 
during these days he was much engaged on board his ship, leaving it 
only in the evening for Lauretta’s villa, and returning to it immediately 
after breakfast. His intentions and his movements became very soon 
known to the Americans at Teneriffe, and the valiant Barbarossa Cleaver 
took upon himself the office of “serving out” the recreant naval officer. 
Probably he expected by this act he would gain the applause of his 
fellow citizens of Boston, and be hailed as a hero over the whole Union. 
He found out, through Mrs. Murphy, the hour when the captain gene- 
rally came ashore in the evening, and that he always landed at a little 
cove, not close to the town, and from whence there was a short cut, 
through a sequestered path, to the villa where his wife resided. 

All this intelligence was very favourable to Barbarossa’s views, for he 
had no intention of attacking the captain openly. He imparted his 
scheme to none but Zebulon Riggs, who promised Lis co-operation; and 
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next evening, when it was getting towards dark, set off together, 
as if for a country walk, but only went as far as rae 6 path ‘on 
the beach and the villa which Captain Elmore had to traverse. Here 
they ensconced themselves behind a large tree, whose broad trunk 
entirely concealed them from any one passing by, and remained in perfect 
stillness, watching for their prey. It was not long before they heard at 
some distance the splashing of oars, and soon after, a quick firm step ad- 
vancing along the solitary path. 

“ Now’s our time,” whispered Barbarossa, poking Zebulon in the side. 
“ We'll start out upon ’em like two tigers, and give the traitor a good 
sound thrashing. nl a firm hold of your hickory stick that he may 
not wrest it from you; he shan’t get mine, though he shall feel it,” he 
added, with a suppressed laugh. 

The in, at that moment, had just reached that part of the narrow 
path which was opposite the tree, when Barbarossa sprang upon him, and 
dealt him a furious blow across the shoulders with his hickory stick. 
Elmore stag for a second, then turning sharply round on his as- 
sailant, he asked him in Spanish what he meant and what he wanted, 
adding that, if he did not beat a quick retreat, he would be compelled to 
use his sword against him. Captain Elmore, of course, concluded that 
the man who had thus attacked him was some robber of half Spanish 
breed. Barbarossa, not understanding a word he said, proceeded to 
inflict another vigorous blow on the Confederate renegade, when, to his 

t consternation, Conrad seized him by-the collar with one hand, and 
with the other drew his sword, which he held in a threatening attitude 
before him. 

“ Zebulon—Zeb, Zeb—come here, I say! Come this moment, or I 
shall be murdered!” shouted Barbarossa, in a stentorian tone. 

“Oh, you are a Yankee, are you?” said the captain, who recognised 
the nasal twang of the more northern American states. “ What induced 
you to make this cowardly attack on me, fellow? Speak, or——” 

The or was significant of danger, therefore Mr. Cleaver thought it ex- 
pedient to answer, and he stammered that he thought he was doing his 
duty to his country, as Captain Elmore was going over to the rebels. 

“ Pitiful scoundrel!” cried Conrad. “If your country had many sons 
like you, she would soon be the contempt of the world. Go! you are not 
worth punishing.” And dropping his sword, Conrad seized him with 
both hands, and flung him on the grass close to the tree from behind 
which he had so recently emerged. The fall among the tall grass would 
have done him no harm, but, unluckily, he struck his head against a root 
of the tree, and for a moment or two he lay stunned. He had just come 
to himself, when he observed a stout sailor, who was carrying a carpet- 
bag, approaching him. The man was taking some things to the villa for 
his captain ; he had seen the attack made on him, but could not get up 
in time to render him any assistance, though he had run most of the 
way. 

The sailor speedily espied Barbarossa, and, rushing towards him, he 
caught up the man’s own hickory stick, and belaboured him soundly with 
it, while the culprit in vain by turns begged for mercy, and roared for 
Zebulon. When the sailor thought he had given him enough, he flung 
down the stick, shouldered the valise, and walked off with the utmost un- 
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concern, whistling an Irish air, for, though in the American navy, he was 
a native of the Emerald Isle. 

Poor Mr. Cleaver lay in great misery on the grass; he was in pain 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, and he fancied that all 
his bones were broken. He looked up at the stars that were now 
beginning to shine out in the clear firmament above, and then at the 
trees and shrubs around, which began to assume fantastic shapes in the 
increasing gloom. 

“I shall be left to lie here all night,” he groaned, “ and to catch my 
death from the heavy doo. I wish I were at Salem with Patty, or at 
Troy with Homer, or—or——Oh! Zebulon Riggs, you false knave! 
where are you?” | 

Zebulon approached at that moment, as cautiously as if he had feared 
to encounter a terrific monster in every blade of grass or twig of tree. 

Barbarossa received him with oaths, imprecations, and abusive names, 
of which he took no notice, but immediately commenced a long-winded 
defence of his conduct : how he ran for assistance, thinking he saw some 
labourers passing, &c. &c.; but the truth was, he had crawled away on 
all fours when he beheld Captain Elmore’s sword raised in a threatening 
attitude against his employer. 

Zebulon assisted Barbarossa to rise, and bearing the weight of that 
somewhat unwieldy worthy, who leant heavily on his arm, the two 
tottered away towards their abode in the town. 

The next morning a report was circulated through Santa Cruz that 
Mr. Cleaver had been waylaid the night before by some drunken men, 
and so severely beaten that he was obliged to keep his bed. Mrs. 
Murphy heard the story with joy; bent on her matrimonial scheme, she 
asked, and received, leave of absence for a few days from Mrs. Elmore, 
and she repaired immediately to the invalid’s lodgings. At first, he was 
very restive under the infliction of her presence, for she had constituted 
herself his sick nurse, but he soon found how useful she was; she smoothed 
his pillows so nicely, she brought him such tempting little dishes made 
by herself, she mixed his punch so well ; in short, she added so much to 
his creature-comforts, that, when he found out that she could also keep 
accounts, and write a good bold hand, he bethought him that by marry- 
ing her he would not only be able to take his revenge on the recreant 
Zebulon, but would secure to himself a capital cook, an attentive sick- 
nurse in case of need, and a clerk whose interests would be his own, and 
who would be always ready to assist him. 

He proposed, and was joyfully accepted by the wily widow. The 
Elmores were rather glad of an opportunity of getting rid of her so 
easily ; and nobody was inclined to forbid the banns but poor Zebulon 
Riggs, who found himself summarily discharged from a situation by no 
means laborious, and which he had hoped to retain until his return 
to America. 

Captain Elmore, meanwhile, had resigned the command of his ship to 
his first lieutenant, and had taken leave of the Mohawk, and its officers 
and crew, not, it must be admitted, without deep regret on all sides. He 
then, with Lauretta, took the earliest opportunity of starting for Eng- 
land; not to reside there in safety, but from thence to proceed in the 
West India packet to the Havannah. 
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The ex-naval officer of the United States and his young wife were so 
fortunate as to reach the island of Cuba in safety, were not seized 
and dragged from under the protection of the British flag by that active, 
Yankee policeman of the sea, the gallant commander of 
the San Jacinto, and in a little sloop from the Havannah they contrived 
to land on the coast of Georgia. The hot, disagreeable voyage from the 
Havannah, and the journey across Georgia and Savannah, had much 
fatigued poor Lauretta ; but she found a kind welcome, and every comfort 
and luxury in the handsome and well-appointed country-house of her 
husband’s father and mother, which was situated about twenty miles from 
Charleston, that beautiful city, a great portion of which has so recently 
been cruelly destroyed by fire—probably the work of some incendiary, 
some secret and malignant foe—and whose fine port has been blocked up 
by the wicked devices of Federal animosity. 

Conrad's eldest brother having been elected a member of the govern- 
ment of the Confederate States, consequently resided gee at Rich- 
mond. The youngest brother, Robert, overlooked management of 
the plantation, one sister, who was married, lived on an estate at no 
great distance from that of her parents, and the unmarried sister re- 
mained, of course, at home. 

While her husband was with her, Lauretta was comparatively happy, 
notwithstanding the barrier that was so unfortunately raised between her 
and her parents. But this state of calm enjoyment was not to last long. 
Conrad was appointed to one of the few ships possessed by the Con- 
federates, and he never dreamed of declining to serve, though he knew 
that his fate would not be an enviable one if he fell into the hands of the 
Federals. 

To Lauretta, his acceptance of the command offered him was like a 
death-blow. She drooped from that moment; and when the hour of 
parting came, Conrad was so anxious about her that his distress seemed 
even greater than hers. But he naturally got over it soonest, for he weut 
among stirring scenes, and he had active and difficult duties to perform, 
which forcibly engrossed his thoughts, and called forth all the energies of 
his mind. She remained, sad and lonely in heart, among persons who, 
however kind, were strangers to her; Conrad gone, all was gloom to her 
young spirit, which had not been much tried, or hardened to bear sorrow 
m the eee of affliction. Her habits and her feelings were different 
from the habits and feelings of those about her; and even in the one 
great tie—the affection all bore to Conrad—none but his mother fully 
sympathised with her, for the rest of the family thought more of the 
glory he might acquire than the dangers he might encounter. 

In vain they tried to cheer her: she was never clamorous or 
troublesome with her grief; but it was evident that her always delicate 
— was giving way under the apprehensions that preyed upon her 
soul. 

One day, a few weeks after Conrad had gone, she was lying on a sofa 
reading, in a luxuriously furnished drawing-room, the glass doors of 
which opened upon a terrace where a variety of lovely flowers were 
blooming. She was quite absorbed in her book, when brother-in- 
law, Robert, rushed in, exclaiming: 

“Good news—glorious news, dear Susy! Only think———” 
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He stopped short when he perceived that the occupant of the room 
was Lauretta, not his sister Susan, as he had supposed. 

“What news ?” asked Lauretta, laying down her book, and half 
rising from the sofa. “ Anything about Conrad ?” 

“ Yes—yes!’’ cried Robert, who seemed much excited. ‘‘ He has 
taken a valuable prize, and managed to bring her into port in spite of 
the blockade——”’ 

“Is he well—is he safe?” she inquired, hurriedly, while she fixed 
her large lustrous eyes anxiously upon him. 

** He is both, I hope and believe.” 

“ And not a line to me!” she exclaimed, in a tone of much disap- 
pointment. 

“ The private letters are not come yet; they will be here to-morrow, 
no doubt. I thought you had gone with my mother to see Emily to- 
day, Laury, and that I should have found Susan here,” he added, feeling 
that he had got into an awkward dilemma about Conrad’s movements, 
and wishing to change the subject. 

“I did not feel very well,” she replied, “and your sister kindly went 
instead of me.” 

“ Well, I am glad that she has at length found some new book to 
interest you. You were reading very attentively when I came in.” 

“It is not a mew book,” said Lauretta. “ It is the Bible.” 

“The Bible! Oh, that certainly is the best of all books,” cried 
Robert, in amazement. “ Yet I should have fancied that a lady of 
your not very ancient years would have been skimming over some new 
novel, instead of looking for amusement in the Bible.” 

“‘] was not looking for amusement, I was seeking consolation. But 
tell me about Conrad. Will he not be able to come home for a short 
visit ?”’ 

** No, dear Lauretta, he won’t. He is off again to sea.” 

“ He will be captured!” she exclaimed, while her cheeks and her very 
lips grew pale. 

“Oh no, don’t fancy that. He has already cleverly contrived to 
elude the Federal man-of-war that was sent in pursuit of Rim.” 

“He will not always be able to elude it: he will be taken !—and, oh, 
Robert ! he will be shot—or—hanged !” As she groaned rather than 
murmured the last words, she fell back on the sofa in a fainting fit. 

The young man, in great alarm, ran for the housekeeper and for 
Lauretta’s maid, and expresses were immediately sent off to his mother 
and sister, and to the family physician. Everything that skill and care 
could do was done for the poor sufferer, but her hours were numbered, 
and in the course of that night the absent Conrad became a father and a 
widower. The infant only lived for a few minutes, and the same grave 
and the same coffin received it and its young mother, the fragile floweret 
of the North. She now lies where “the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary be at rest’’—lies, one of the earliest among, it is to be 
feared, the many victims of this unholy war, which is bringing ruin, 
misery, and desolation on that vast portion of the globe which the 
genius of Columbus led him to discover, and the talents, virtue, and 
energy of Washington raised into an independent and powerful republic. 
02 
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BOOTH’S LETTER-PERFECT SHAKSPEARE* 


Ir cannot be denied that for more than a score of years, and perhaps 
a decade in addition, while a limited education has been proceeding with 
rapidity among the poorer classes, they have approached close in the 
extent of their acquirements to the limits of a very ee art of society 
which, as 5 soy is in easy circumstances. e latter has not 
kept its original distance in advance. It is stationary. Once led by 
the studious and diligent in acquirement it will be so led no longer, but 
is equally ready to maintain that old place by prescription which it 
cannot claim by acquirement. If not really entitled, the conceit of its 
former advanced ‘position still adheres to it, mistaking length of purse 
for depth of understanding. The ignorance of the past ages duly 
respected the enlightenment it wanted, and wished to acquire ; that of 
the present age is disdainful, and affects to undervalue mental labours of 
depth and ingenuity, because it does not comprehend them. The capacity 
of this comprehension is still confined to a limited number ; thus in lite- 
rature, out of the walk of fiction, that which attaches to the grand or 
the serious in nature under any of its phases, no matter how full of 
truth, is disdained. Effect, excitement, amusement, anything but that 
which will call up reflection by keeping to the natural order of things, 
tending to elevate thought, is certain to be admired and taken to the 
bosom, provided the subject be one, however trivial, belonging to the pass- 
ing hour—anything but what will instruct, as if the age, and the desire 
to acquire knowledge, had reached the utmost line of advance. A late 
caterer for the public amusement made it one of his most painful reflec- 
tions, that even a word slipped in which conveyed instruction or solid 
information, unless in the way of a jest, was met with marked coldness. 

The decadence of the drama, the decline of poetry, and the mediocrity 
of the fine arts, show that those great undertakings by which the present 
day is distinguished, belong almost wholly to the useful, or to under- 
takings in which any nation possessing equal wealth may follow our 
example. This is not the order of the arts which confer immortal re- 
nown upon a nation. It is not, swi generis, that which belongs to a 
people, and can neither be rivalled, nor copied to be applied for or against 
the inventor, however it may chance to happen, because it is the result 
of genius, and not of acquirement. It is doubtless true glory to give a 
useful invention to the world. Nations are continually exchanging such 
inventions for practical uses. The balance of advantage is pretty even 
in this respect among the different people most in advance. But the 
nation that gave to the world the first denette poet that ever existed, 
banished from its own decayed stage to foreign boards by the prevalent 
frivolity of the time, as far as his representation by the actor is con- 
cerned—the great writer whose marvellous works excite no curiosity in 
the scene before a native audience—that immortal man is become the 
admired of the foreigner under all the disadvantages of the manners 
and language of the time in which he wrote, the difficulty of compre- 





* Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount, 1623; Lionel Booth, 1862. 
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hension, by strangers and his liar nationality. In Germany what 
discussions have taken place sea-vdenans been written regarding Shak- 
speare! How the Schlegels sounded his praises! We had once a dis- 
cussion regarding him with A. W. von Schlegel, and so profound was 
his knowledge, and so perfect his acquaintance with the Bard of Avon, 
that he proved himself ight, and showed that we were wrong, native 
though we were. His translation of Shakspeare was a wonderful per- 
formance, naturalising the poet in Germany, occupying, he informed us, 
seven years of labour. His brother Frederick also contributed to make 
known the great poet in Vienna, though he had not the knowledge of 
him that Augustus had acquired. We cannot look back upon the days 
of Augustus Schlegel without reflecting on the ravages of time. Yet if 
the works of Schlegel were but vanity to himself, according to the wise 
man’s dictum, they were a treasure to coming generations, and old 
Father Rhine, as well as the poet's native Avon, may both glory in 
the fame of the bard. The German is the most extraordinary translation 
of any poet perhaps ever made, allowing fully for the affinity in the two 
lan 


Talma, too, notwithstanding Ducis and others, may be said more im- 
mediately to have introduced Shakspeare to another stage on the banks 
of the Seine—Talma, as far as the language, and fully as much the con- 
ventional feeling and habitudes of the people would admit, made the great 
dramatic poet known in France. Talma’s personifications were wonderful, 
and many were original, with a true conception of the author. Master 
of the terrible, he seemed completely himself in Shakspeare. He cer- 
tainly struggled with great difficulties, and surmounted them. His 
sad countenance, fitted for tragic parts alone, we first saw with Duche- 
nois in “ Dido,” and had not then the honour of his personal acquaint- 
ance. That countenance was a remarkable one in adaptation. He 
understood Shakspeare as literally as Schlegel, having had the advantage 
of being brought up in England, but he understood the poet as an actor 
would do, rather than as a learned critic. 

Here, then, are two great nations on whose stages Shakspeare is at 
home. He is only exiled from his native land, where all the world seems 
to assent, with the most perfect insouciance, to the existing state of the 
great bard’s neglect. Nor is this wonderful when we find the full 
strength of personal interest followed out by men who seem incapable of 
following out an idea or a sentiment when it will not contribute to their 
sordidness or their vanity. How should Shakspeare be the admired of 
the “multitude” thus too truly designated? The Anglo-Saxon has a 
cross of the barbarian in him still. Although the blood of so many 
nations mingles in his veins, that of the semi-civilised race predominates 
in moderating his susceptibility in regard to the fine arts: not but that 
there are some glorious exceptions; for we speak generally. 

The present miserable state of the drama in England we cannot 
wholly ascribe to the change of the dinner-hour among the fashionable, 
or to the want of actors. ‘The last we have not got because the occasion 
for them does not exist; and as to the reign of fashion eclipsing the 
drama, the reflection is only the more mortifying if it be really the case 
that so large a proportion of the public is only the ape of the mode at 
best, bowing down to its mind-degrading image so far as to yield to its 
impulses the dictates of a plain understanding. Here, perhaps, we wound 
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the self-love of some who will argue the matter with us after a fashion, 
from having acquired a habit of using a species of reasoning, much the 
same all occasions, in advocating existing frivolities, and decrying all] 
which is really grand and serious in social bearing in science and art. 
Thus we fancy we are living in an epoch of civilisation in which all 
the nobler emotions of the soul are dissipated, and we have no inclination 
whatever to “accommodate the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind.” We are willing to pass our allotted years in “ earthiness,” and to 
cease to perfect our minds or leave them to the wheel of fortune, pro- 
vided they be fully pone in their daily — generation ry 
generation appearing and di ring in turn, toiling to a mean end, 
and destined to manent ater the manner of the “ beast that perishes !” 
But it is not thus, save with the masses. The great designs of Heaven 
are followed amidst all, from one people to another, from realm to realm. 
All in the history .of man is progressive in the great and universal 
family. The interests of the world are for ever struggling with elevated 
sentiments and enlarged opinions, in the same way as the arts struggle 
with mediocrity, the former struggle being the more cosmopolitan of the 
two. But enough. 

The loss sustained by the banishment of Shakspeare from his native 
stage, we are happy to say, has been compensated at home by the 
numerous editions of his works. Never were the remains of a poet more 
diligently sought or more dearly prized. The British literati have done 
that justice to his great memory and works which the multitude has re- 
fused, a “ fit audience, though few,” has been wont to honour, and thus 
extend the poet's fame far and wide. Edition after edition, annotation 
and commentary, have been dealt out in profusion. Frederick Schlegel 
pronounced Shakspeare infinitely grander than any other dramatic poet, 
and not only the favourite dramatic poet of the English, but of all the 
Teutonic nations, or those so originating. Shakspeare’s renown has the 
attribute of eternal youth ; his glory is universal. The discriminating 
at home now study him in the closet, where, after all, the man of letters 
will best enjoy him. There it will be best seen how he brings forth to- 
day the deeper secrets of the human heart; how he possesses such a 
power to affect the soul as no poet ever possessed before ; how he pene- 
trates into the darker mysteries of human existence, and so paints life 
that the faithfulness of his portraiture has never been questioned—so 
— and yet so faithful to nature. Still it may be doubted, so true, and 

ull of romance as well, and glowing with the holy fire of poetry as Shak- 
speare is, whether the existing neglect, or want of feeling for poetry of 
every kind, in fact the prevalent distaste for the elevated and romantic, 
the prevailing love of the low and vulgar, of the every-day occurrence, 
of the ignoble verbiage of the hour, and of mere matter-of-fact and 
common-place subject, the more familiar the more welcome, may not 
supply full reason for the neglect of the elevated drama. It is not less 
genial, perhaps more so, to the feeling of the man of letters to study the 
poet in the closet than on the stage. On the latter, if some of the cha- 
racters are well supported, others are the reverse, while in the study all is 
perfect, and the enjoyment is proportionate. There Shakspeare’s genius 
may be examined in all its depth, and his writings best comprehended, 
peculiarly adapted as they are to the people of the north, full of vigour, 
romantic imagination, and, above all, truthful in their beauty. 
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These observations have been called forth in consequence of a pro- 
us we have received of a fresh and novel edition of the works of the 
great dramatist. The reprints of the poet’s works are in number almost 
countless, and in this way of reprint, with or without note or commentary, 
it seemed as if nothing more could be done. Yet one edition remained 
to be given, and that was a complete fac-simile, in type, paper, and even 
errors and broken letters, from the original folio Shakspeare of 1623. The 
type to be cut and cast on purpose, even the broken lottere to be copied, 
and the whole to be selagall in small quarto. Copies in folio also to be 
published. The letters at the commencement of the chapters and heads 
to be cut close to the original, and thus the tragedies, histories, and 
comedies would present in every respect their original appearance, “ letter- 
perfect.” The idea was good. It has been well followed out, at a rea- 
sonable cost, and does honour to the printer as well as the projector: the 
typography is unique. 

We hail with pleasure a work which addresses the eyes as well as the 
understanding, as in the present case, being apparently the closing effort 
to place before his countrymen the works of the great bard, for we do 
not see what more is now to be done than to proceed with fresh alacrity 
in the study of that mighty genius on the part of those strange to his 
wonderful power. It is possible that the crowded theatres, when the plays 
of Shakspeare were performed forty and fifty years ago, and there was 
not standing room in the larger theatres, was owing more to the fashion of 
the time than to Shakspeare, or the inimitable acting of that day, at 
least as far as the masses were concerned. ‘The higher classes attended 
the theatres regularly when the pieces of Shakspeare were performed, 
and those next in rank followed the fashion. The subsequent neglect of 
the drama, therefore, is accounted for. ‘ Nos plus belles tragédies en 
France n’intéressent pas le peuple ; sous prétexte d’un goft trop pur et 
d'un sentiment trop délicat pour supporter de certaines émotions, on divise 
art en deux,” &c. One of these two divisions, containing — situa- 
tions ill expressed, suited the vulgar, for the pieces on the French stage 
rarely affected alike the imagination of the people of the two different 
degrees of intelligence. Shakspeare is above the taste of the English 
vulgar of the present day. His works are too intellectual for modern 
audiences who are playgoers. If this be doubted, it is only to observe the 
low character of the pieces now performed, considered dramatically. All 
exhibited strikes superficial minds only, which assimilate in calibre to 
what is presented to them. The managers, who must please to live, find 
they must descend to the vulgar capacity—they are compelled to do so. 
The faculty of admiration, where works of true greatness are exhibited, 
is not common to the multitude; it fills them with ennui. The educa- 
tion, which extends to reading, writing, and arithmetic, will not create a 
taste for the arts in the people, if that taste extend no further than to 
impart a preference for the shapely over the misshapen, or for the showy 
in place of the refined. ‘The possession of the means of acquiring a more 
pure vision in matters of taste does not imply their application to a pur- 

to which habit and inclination only invite in rare and exceptional 
Instances, even among the classes whose minds are thus disciplined to 
comprehend their merit if the power be put forth. on 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE FOURTEENTH. 


I, 


ONE OF THE SUMMER DAYS BEFORE THE STORM. 


“You look down in the mouth, old boy,” said Tom Severn, of the 
Queen’s Bays, to Regalia, at that lavish pleasant affair, a mess-breakfast, 
which the Guards were giving to us. 

“ Regalia’s in deep for Philaster, and he’s going lame,” suggested 
Curly. 

- No; he’s turned over Julia for La Vivonne, and the inconstancy’s 
weighing on his mind,” put in Rushbrooke of Ours. 

“Wrong, all of you!’’ laughed Monckton, who — said an ill- 
natured thing if he had the opportunity. ‘‘ Regalia’s done for, since 
Sabretasche has cut in and carried off that handsome Molyneux girl!” 

“ Regalia’s plenty of fellow-sufferers, then,” said De Vigne, who, with 
all his cynicism, always came to anybody’s rescue if he thought them ill 
treated. “I expect there’ll be no end of Found Drowned in the Serpen- 
tine, since Sabretasche has committed himself—of women for him! of 
men for her! Violet is positively an injury to the service !’’ 

“ Court-martial her!” cried Curly. “ She’d look devilish pretty 
drummed through a regiment!” 

“T am sorry,” continued De Vigne, pathetically, “that Sabretasche is 
going to marry. I never dreamed he would. 1 should as soon have 
thought of his turning brewer, or writing a book on the Millennium. It 
is such a pity! He is such a charming fellow as he is! His little 
dinners are perfection, and I never enjoy lansquenet anywhere so much 
as at his house.” 

“Selfish enough, De Vigne, I must say,” said I, laughing. “It 
would be rather hard to deprive poor Sabretasche of his love because 
you like his lansquenet. But take courage: we shall have him and his 
card-parties all the same. Violet’s not the sort of girl to put a stop to 
his ooying life.” 

“No; I admit Violet is the only woman to whom I could endure to 
see him sacrificed. En méme temps,” said De Vigne, with his usual sar- 
eastic fling, which he could no more help than a schoolboy can help 
shying a stone when he sees a cat, “ you know, my dear Arthur, as well 
as I do, that there is a sramaely frosty breath in marriage, which chills 
the sweetest temper, and changes the brightest sunbeams into the hardest 
icicles !"’ With which De Vigne sat himself down to écarté with Regalia 
at five guineas a side. 

So we talked over Sabretasche and his fiancée, while they, regardless 
of the babble going on in all the noisy brooks of gossip that brawled and 
rippled through the many channels of West-end talk, spent, I have no 
doubt, days that were entered with a mark of purest gold in the cloudless 
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life of each. His old-accustomed bay-window saw comparatively little of 
him ; his sey were given to Violet in the delicious téte-a-téate of her 
boudoir; in the Ride and the Ring he was by her side or in her carriage; 
the whist-tables of the United, the guinea points of the Travellers’, the 
coulisses of the Opera, the lansquenet parties at De Vigne’s, saw but ve 
little of him ; he was waltzing with her at balls, or singing Italian with 
her after dinner-parties. The Colonel, for the time being, was lost to us 
and to “ life,” which he had lived so recklessly and graced so brilliantly 
for so many years; and I suppose his new occupation charmed him, for 
when we did get an hour or two of him, he was certainly more delightful 
than ever: there was such a joyous ring in his ever-brilliant wit—such 
gentleness and kindness, to all people and all things, out of the abundance 
of his own happiness—such a depth of rest and contentment, in lieu of 
that touching and deep-seated melancholy, which had gone down so far into 
his character under his gay and fashionable exterior, that it had seemed 
as if nothing would uproot it. So happily does human life forget its past 
sorrows in present joy, as the green meadows grow dark or golden, ac- 
cording as the summer sun fades on and off them, that the bitterness 
so long upon him from his unhappy marriage was entirely dissipated 
in the beauty of his new existence, and though probably as time rolled 
on, the past would occasionally rise up, and the pain of the last twenty 
om leave a certain sadness upon his character, now, in the fulness of 
is love and the sweetness of his dawning future, Vivian Sabretasche 
could from his heart say what some men go down from their cradles to 
their graves without knowing even for an hour or a day—that life had 
ig him perfect and cloudless happiness! It was now the first week of 
une, the season was at its height, and the 10th of July was fixed for 
Sabretasche’s marriage. He had pressed the Molyneux for a shorter 
engagement than is usual, and péres et méres show no inclination to 
procrastinate when men offer such splendid settlements as the Colonel, 
out of pure lavish love for his young bride, voluntarily proposed! So 
the marriage-day was fixed, al Sabretasche had bought a villa beside 
Windermere to enjoy a seclusion such as suited his poet’s heart and 
lover’s dreams ; he said he had no fancy to spoil his golden days in rail- 
way carriages and continental hotels, and the Dilcoosha, perfect already, 
was being refitted, and having its lilies painted and its gold refined to 
worthy to shrine his new and dearest idol. All the prosaic details that 
attend on love in these days of matter-of-fact and almighty dollars (how 
often to tarnish and corrode it!) caught the soft hues of his own poetic 
and tender nature, and grew in his hands into the generous gifts of love 
to love, the outward symbols of the inward worship. So surrounded, and 
with such a future lying before her, in its brilliant colours and seduc- 
tive witchery, can you not fancy that our ever-radiant belle looked—how, 
words are not warm enough to tell; it would need a brush of power even 
diviner than Raphael's to picture to you Violet Molyneux’s face as it was 
then, the incarnation of young, pabiabein, tender, brilliant, impassioned 
life! God help us! when the summer day is at its brightest, closest 
hovers the brooding storm ! 
The Derby fell late that year. The day was a brilliant, sunshiny 
one, as it ought to be, for it is the sole day in our existence when we 
are excited, and do not, as usual, think it necessary to be bored to death 
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to save our characters. We confess to a wild anxiety at the magic word 
« Start!” to which no other sight on earth could rouse us. We watch 
with thrilling the rounding the corner as we should 
watch the beauty of no however irresistible, and we see the 


i 


favourite win the distance with enthusiastic beter nes all the other 
excitements earth could never fire our From my earliest 
recollection since I rode races with the stable-boys at five years old, and 
was discovered i 


indulging in reprehensible ime by my tutor (a 
mild and inoffensive chanel eb ashens Iie Ade ome deat 
letter, and the chariot-racing at Rome and Elis the only painful reading 
in the classics), my passion has been for the Turf. No sight is to me 

clightfak those thorough-breds at the Warren, with their 
body-clothing off, and their firm, slender limbs uncovered ; no moment 
dearer than the favourite, bearing the hopes and the fears of thou- 
sands, skimmirtg the earth like a swallow in its flight, pulls up at the dis- 
tance, with the ruck straggling behind him, while myriad shouts from the 
stands and the proclaim him winner of the Derby. The Turf !— 
ond Wy some strange attraction in our English sport—it has 
lovers more faithful than women ever win; it has victims, voluntary holo- 
causts upon its altars more numerous than any creed that ever brought 
men to martyrdom; its iron chains are hugged where other silken fetters 
have grown wearisome ; its fascination lasts, while the taste of the wine 
may pall and the beauty of feminine grace may satiate. Men are con- 
stant to its mystic charms where they tire of love’s beguilemerts; they 
grive with a lavish hand to it what they would deny to any living thing. 
Olden chivalry, modern ambition, boast no disciples 80 faithful as the 
followers of the Turf, and to the Turf men yield up what women whom 

love would ask in vain; lands, fortune, years, energies, powers ; 
till their mistress has beggared them of all-—even too often robbed 
them of honour itself! 

To the Derby, of course, we went—Curly, I, and some other men, in 
De Vigne’s drag, lunched off Rhenish, and Guinness, and Moét, and all 
the delicacies Fortnum and Mason ever packed in a hamper for Epsom ; 
and drove back to mess along the crowded road. Dropping the others 
en route, De Vigne drove me on to dine with him at his own house in 

“Come into my room first, old fellow,” he said, as we passed up 
the stairs. “I bought my wedding-presents for Sabretasche and his 
wife that will be, yesterday, and I want to show them to you. Halloa! 
what the deuce is that fellow Raymond doing ?—reading my letters, as 
I live! Ithink I am fated to come across rascals! However, as they 
make up nine-tenths of the world, I suppose I can’t be surprised at the 
constant rencontres !”’ 

From the of the staircase we saw, though at some distance, 
straight through into De Vigne’s bedroom, the door of which stood 
open. At the writing-table in the centre sat his head valet, Ray- 
mond, so earnestly reading some of the letters upon it, that he never 
heard or saw us. De Vigne sometimes wrote his letters in his bed- 
room ; he always read those by the first post over his matutinal coffee ; 
and as he was immeasurably careless both with his papers and his 
money, his servants had always full opportunity to peruse the one and 
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take the other. If he had seen the man taking ten pounds off his 
dressing-table, he would have had a fling at human nature, thought it 
was the way of that class of people, and kept the man on, because he was 
a useful servant, and no more of a thief, probably, than another would 
be. But—no matter in what rank—a dishonourable or a sneaky thing, 
a breach of trust in any way, always irritated him beyond conception ; 
he had been betrayed in greater or minor things so often, and treachery 
was so utterly foreign to his own frank and impetuous nature, that his 
impatience at it was very pardonable. I could see his ominous e 
brows contract : he went up, stretched his hand over the man's shoulder, 
and took the letter quietly out of his grasp. 

“ Go to Mills for your next month’s wages, and leave this evening.” 

Raymond, sleek, and smooth, and impenetrable as he was, started 
o— , ~ changed colour; but his answer was very ready. 

“ » Major? I was merely sorting your sir. You have 
often 0+ ee i to do that.” : Sutrte oil eh 
“No lies—leave the room!” said his master, briefly, as he tarned to 
_. ~ Arthur, here are the things I mentioned. Come and look at 

His valet did not obey his order; he still lingered. He began again, 
in his soft, purring tone : 

“You wouldn’t dismiss me like this, Major, if you knew what I could 
tell you.” 

ell the room, and send Robert to me,” said De Vigne, with that 
stern hauteur that always came up when people teazed him. He had 
had his own way from his infancy, and was totally unaccustomed to 
being crossed. It is bad training for the world for a man to have been 
obeyed from his cradle. 

“ You would give me a good deal, Major, to know what I know. I 
_ a secret in my keeping, sir, that you would pay me handsomely to 

** Silence—and leave the room!” reiterated De Vigne, with an impa- 
tient stamp of his foot. 

Raymond bowed, with the grace becoming a groom of the chambers. 

“Certainly, sir. I hope you will pardon me for having troubled 





Wherewith he backed out with all the sang-froid imaginable, and De 
Vigne turned to me : 

“ Cool fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Yes; but you might as well have heard what he had to say.” 

“ My dear fellow, why ?” cried De Vigne, with his most grandiose and 
contemptuous smile. “ What could that man possibly know that could 
concern me. It was only a ruse to get money out of me, or twist his 
low-bred curiosity in spying over my letters into a matter of mo- 
ment. I was especially annoyed at it, because the letter he was ——. 
is a note from Alma; nothing in it—merely to answer a question 
asked her about one of her pictures; but you know the child has an 
enthusiastic way of expressing herself at all times—means nothing, but 
sounds a great deal, and the ‘ Dear Sir Folko,’ and ‘ your ever grateful 
Little Alma,’ and all the rest of it—the days are so long when I don’t go 
to see her, and she envies the women who are in my set and always with 
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me—and all that—reads rather . . . . J know how she means it, but 
a common man like Raymond will put a very different significance 


upon it.” , 

Most ’ so semana ry natn 
old saying, De Vi relative to toying wi tools 

“No I don’t,” said De Vigne, ne am “or at least I should say I 
know edged tools, when I see them, as well as you do, and am old 

if I did come across them, not to cut myself with them. I 
can’t think what has possessed Sabretasche and you to try and sermonise 
tome! Heaven knows you need to lecture yourselves, both of you. I 
don’t stand it very well from Aim; but I'll be shot if I do from you, 
you young dog, whom I patronised in jackets in Frestonhills! Get 
out with you, and let Robert take the Derby dust off you in the blue- 
room.” 

And he thréw Alma’s note into a private drawer (to be kept, I wonder ?), 
and pushed me out by the shoulders. 

o Cup day ever was so ill-bred as to send dusky English rain-drops 
on the exquisite toilettes that grace the most aristocratic race in the 
universe, and we had “ Queen’s weather” for Ascot. We had all betted 
on La Violette, the Colonel’s beautiful chesnut, who was the favourite 
in the betting-rooms at Tattersall’s as well, and as Tom Severn said, he 
didn’t know which looked the loveliest in its own way, La Violette with 
her wild eye, her graceful symmetrical limbs, and her coat like silk, or 
Violet herself, with her Paris toilette, her brilliant beauty, and her 
joyous unrestrained animation of speech and of regard. La Violette 
won the Ascot Cup, distancing all the rest of the first flight at an easy 
swinging gallop, without any apparent effort; and when we had seen 
the race fairly run, we went up to the Molyneux carriage to congratulate 
the Colonel on his chesnut’s triumph: Sabretasche being missed from his 
usual circle of titled betting-men and great turfites, and, for the first 
time in all his life, watching Ascot run, with his attention more given to 
the face beside him that the course before. 

“TI knew we should win!’’ cried Violet, with the greatest delight in 
her namesake's triumph. “Did not I tell you so, Major de Vigne ?” 

“You did, fair prophetess; and if you will always honour me with 
= clairvoyant instructions, I will always make up my books accord- 
ingly.” 

“The number of bets I have made to-day is something frightful,” 
answered Violet. “If that darling horse had failed me I should have 
been utterly ruined in gloves.” 

“ As it “yon will have bracelets and négligés enough to fill Hunt and 
Roskell’s. You are most dangerous to approach, Miss Molyneux, in more 
ways than one,” said Vane Castleton, who was leaning against the car- 
riage door flirting with her mother. 

*“Oh! pray don’t, Lord Vane; you talk as if I were some grim and 
terrible Thalestris !’’ cried Violet, with contemptuous impatience, looking 
at Sabretasche with a laugh. 

It was pretty to see how, in the midst of her laughter, and chat, and 
merriment with other men, she turned to him every minute, to meet the 
gaze of eyes which — rarely left their study of her face. They 
were both at once too delicate and too high-bred to bring any show or 
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demonstration of their attachment abroad in society ; still the brightness 
of her regard when it turned on him, the softness of his voice when he 
addressed her, were silent evidences enough of the sympathy between 
them. 

“Thalestris!” repeated Sabretasche, smiling. “You have but very 
little of the Amazone about you; not enough, perhaps, if your lines had 
fallen in hard places.” 

“Instead of rose-leaves! Yet I think I can fight my own battles?” 

“Oh yes!” laughed Sabretasche. “I never meant to hint but what 
you had, in very great perfection, that prerogative par excellence of 
woman, that Damascus blade, whose brilliant chasing makes us treat it as 
a toy, until the point has wounded us—the tongue !” 

“If mine is a Damascus blade, yours is an Excalibur itself!’ cried 
Violet, with her air mocqueur. “ Le fourgon se moque de la pelle, 
monsieur !” 

“An English inelegance taking refuge in a foreign idiom. What 
true feminine diplomacy !” laughed Sabretasche, resting his eyes on her 
with that deep tenderness for her, for all she did, and said, and thought, 
which had grown into his life for Violet Molyneux. 

She laughed too—that sweet, gay laugh of perfect happiness. There 
are times when a simple word will woo us easily to laughter, there are 
others when all the wit in Europe fails to rouse a heart-felt smile. 

“Ah! there is her Majesty going off the stand—before Queen Violet 
goes, too!” she went on. “Do tell me what I had to ask Major de 
Vigne. I know it was something very important, but I cannot remem- 
ber, by any exertion of memory, whatever it could be.” 

“What a happy thing for you that I can remember your affairs as 
well as my own,” smiled Sabretasche. “You wanted to ask him about 
Miss Tressillian, did you not?” 

“Oh yes! Thank you so much. Colonel Sabretasche tells me, Major 
de Vigne, that you know the artist of that lovely “ Louis Dix-sept,” and 
that i is a young lady living at Richmond. May I go and see her ?” 

‘* Certainly, if you will be so kind.” 

De Vigne felt a certain annoyance; why, I doubt if he could have told 
—a certain selfish desire to keep his little flower blooming unseen, save 
by his own eyes, acting unconsciously upon him. 

“ The alndas will be to me. Is she young ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How young ?” 

*“ Eighteen or nineteen, I believe.” 

*‘ And very pretty ?” 

“Really 1 cannot say ; ladies’ tastes differ from ours on such — 

“TI hope she is,” said Violet, plaintively. “I never did like = 
people, never could! I dare say it is very wrong, but I think one likes a 

ndsome face as naturally as one prefers a lily to a dandelion; and I 
ve quite certain the artist of that sketch must be pretty—she could not 

elp it.” 

“She is pretty,” said Sabretasche; “at least attractive—what you 
will call so.” 

“Then will you take me to see her to-morrow, Major de Vigne, and 
introduce us? Of course you will; no one refuses me anything! You 
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can come with me, can you not, Vivian? We will all ride down there 
before luncheon, for once in a while, shall we ?” 


Yes, and lunch at the Dilcoosha, if Lady Molyneux permits ?” 
Go where? Do what?” asked the Viscountess, languidly, turning 
y from her, I presume, interesting conversation with Vane 

Sabretasche repeated his question. 

“To see an artist, and lunch with you? Oh yes, I shall be very 
happy. I don’t think we have any engagements for to-morrow morn- 
ing, said Lady Molyneux, turning again to Castleton. “Are you 
going to the Lumleys to-night, Vane ? 

The morning after, half a dozen of us rode down out of Lowndes- 
square. First, the Colonel and his young fiancée ; next, the Viscountess 
and her pet, Vane Castleton ; then De Vigne and I—De Vigne, I must 
confess, in ‘ore ‘of his haughtiest, most reserved, and most impatient 
moods, annoyed, more than he knew, at having to take people to see 
Alma, whom he had had to himself so long that he seemed to consider 
any other visit to her as an invasion on his own “ vested interests,” and 
besides, he was irritated to be tricked into taking Vane Castleton there, 
of all men in the world. But Lady Molyneux had asked him; De 
Vigne knew nothing of his addition to the party until he had reached 
Lowndes-square, and to make any comment on, or opposition to it, 
would have been as useless as unwise. The Colonel and Violet led the 
way. Sabretasche rode with the skill and speed of an Arab; and 
she never looked to better advantage than en Amazone; she rode, 
too, with admirable fearlessness and grace, and her dark tight riding- 
jacket, with its little gold agraffes, and her black felt hat, with its long 
soft plumes nestling among her bright chesnut hair, showed to full 
beauty the perfect contour of her slight form, and the aristocratic and 
delicate loveliness of her face. I could not wonder at Sabretasche’s pride 
in, and tenderness over her, as she turned round her horse’s head as 
they drew near St. Crucis, her eyes gleaming, and her cheeks a little 
dushed, and waited till we came up to them. 

“ Are we near the house, Major de Vigne?” 

* Within a stone’s throw.” 

“ And does Miss Tressillian live there all alone ?” 

“No. The house is kept by an old nurse of hers.” 

“An old nurse? Poor girl, how lonely she must be! I am very 
sorry for her.” And Violet contrasted her own perfeet joy and golden 
future with Alma Tressillian’s desolate solitude, and confided it to Sabre- 
tasche as they cantered on again together. 

“IT am too happy, Vivian!” she cried, passionately. “Sometimes I lie 
awake at night, thinking of you, till I grow dizzy with my own delirious 
joy. What have I done to merit it—or you? Sometimes I almost 
tremble ; I am so afraid it should not last !” 

“ My darling, I am grieved at that,” said Sabretasche, fondly. “I 
would not have one shadow rest on your life if I could help it. I have 
had too much shadow on my own not to guard yours from even the most 
fleeting cloud. The regret and sorrow of twenty years have been banished 
off my heart in our present joy; no fear or pain must enter yours, so 
young and bright. While we both live, my dearest, our happiness must 
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last. Very soon, no power on earth can separate us, and we shall never 
even for an hour—a moment. Very soon our lives will be as one, 
iolet-—our iness must last !’’ 

‘ Does Miss Tressillian live alone with an old nurse, Major de Vigne ?” 
Lady Molyneux was asking, in that voice which was languor and super- 
‘ giliousness embodied. “7 gpa queer—so young a girl! To be 
sure, she per an artist! Artists are queer people, generally. Still, 
it is ve a 

$ Arista, like other people, must live; and if they have happened to 
have lost their parents, they cannot live with them, I presume,” re- 
sponded De Vigne, dryly. The Viscountess had always an irritating 

nerves. 

“ No, of course not: still, there are plenty of places where a girl can 
take refuge that are most irreproachable—a school, for instance. She 
would be much better, I should fancy, as a teacher, or a——” 

“She happens to be a lady,” interrupted De Vigne, quietly, “and 
nurtured in as much luxury and refinement as your daughter.” 

“ Indeed !’’ said the Viscountess, with a nasty sneer and upraised eye- 
brows. “Pray, is she quite a—quite a proper person for Violet to 
visit ?” 

De Vigne’s slumbering wrath roused up; every vein glowed with 
righteous anger and scorn for the pharisaic peeress, of whose own under- 
currents he knew a story or two not quite so spotless as might have been, 
and he looked down wy ae steadily and contemptuously. 

‘Lady Molyneux, if the ladies your daughter meets in our set at 
court and drawing-rooms, balls sd operas,—if they, the immaculate 
Cordelias and Lucretias of English matronage, could lay claim to half 
as pure a life, and half as pure a heart, as the young girl you are so 
ready to suspect and to condemn, it might be better for them and—for 
their husbands!” 

It was a more outspoken, and, in this case, more personal, speech 
than is customary to the bland reserve and reticence customary in 
“‘ good society,” where we may sin, but may not say we do, and where 
it is only permitted to ridicule or blackguard our friends behind their 
backs. The Viscountess reddened under her delicate rouge, and turned 
with a laugh to Vane Castleton. The white gate and dark thatched 
gables of St. Crucis Farm were now close at hand, and De Vigne rode 
forward. 

‘“‘ What a picturesque place!” cried Violet, dropping her reins on her 
mare’s neck. “ Oh, Vivian, do look at those little lovely yellow chickens, 
and that great China rose climbing all over the house with the honey- 
suckle, and veritable lattice windows, and that splendid black cat in 
sunshine! Wouldn’t like to live here ?” 

Sabretasche shook his head, and would have crossed himself had he 
been a Catholic : 

“‘ My dear Violet! Heaven forefend! I cannot say I should.” 

** Nor she either,” laughed De Vigne. ** She will be much more in her 
element in its neighbour, your luxurious Dilcoosha.” 

Sabretasche smiled, Violet’s delicate colour deepened, to vie with the 
China roses she admired, while the Colonel li her from her saddle 
close to the objects of her attachment, the little lovely yellow chickens, 
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the prettiest of all new-born things, humiliating! 
em of new-born man, who piques himself 
created creatures ; 





pretty beside 
on being lord 
God knows why, except that he is slowest in 
development and quickest in evil! 

Certainly the old farm-house looked its best that day, the grey stone, 


porch, the dark thatch, with its sombre lichens, that 


had all appeared so dark and dreary in the dim February light in which 
we first saw them, were only antiquated and picturesque in the full glow 


of the June sunlight. 


The deep cool shadows of the two great chesnut- 


trees beside it, with their large leaves and snowy midal blossoms, the 


warm colours of the China roses and the honeysuckles against its walls, 
of the full-blossomed apple-trees, and the fragrant lilacs—those delicate 


perfu 
picturesq 


my boughs that Horace Walpole, the man of wit and gossip, courts 


patches and powder, still found time to love—gave it the 
ueness and brightness which charmed Violet at first sight; for 


not more different is the view of human life in youth and 


view of the same place in summer and winter. 


youth ! if our year were but all summer! 

Out of the wide, low lattice window of her own room, half shadowed 
by the great branches of the chesnut-trees, with their mélange of green 
and white, yet with the full glow of the golden morning sunbeams, and 
the rose-hued reflex of the China roses upon her, Little Alma was leaning 
as we alighted. Like her home, she chanced to look her prettiest and 
most picturesque that day (she was journaliére—expressive faces that 
chiefly depend upon animation and refined intelligence always are) ; she 
was dressed in what Boughton Tressillian had always liked best to see 
her, what she had worn in the hot season at Lorave, and still wore in 
the warm weather here, in something very white and gossamer-like, with 
blue ribbon round her waist, while her golden hair, without anything on 
it, or any perceivable means of holding it up, made a sunny framework 


for her face. 


than the 


If our life were but all 


She was a pretty picture shrined in the dark chesnut- 


boughs and the glowing flowers—a picture which we could see, though 


she could 


“Ts that Alma Tressillian ? 


not see us. 


thusiastically. 


Sabretasche, thinking of her alone, smiled at her ecstasies. 


How lovely she is!’ cried Violet, en- 


The 


Viscountess raised her glass with supercilious and hypercritic curiosity. 
Vane Castleton did the same, with the look in his eyes that he had given 
the night before to the very superior ankles of a new danseuse. De Vigne 


caught the look—by Geor 


influx of visitors. 


The 


! how his eyes flashed—and he led the way 
into the house, sorely wrathful within him. Alma’s innate high breeding 
never showed itself more than now when she received her unexpected 


girl had seen no society, had never been 


. finished,” nor taught to “ give a reception; yet her mborn self-posses- 
sion and tact never deserted her, and if she had been brought up all her 
days in the salons of the Tuileries or St. James, it would have been im- 

ible to show more calm and winning grace than she did at this sudden 
inroad on the conventual solitude of her studio. Violet and she fraternised 
immediately ; it was no visit from a fashionable beauty to a friendless artist, 
for Violet was infinitely too much of a lady not to recognise the intuitive 


aristocracy which in the Little Tressillian was so thoroughly stamped in 
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blood and feature, manner and mind, and would have survived all ad- 
ventitious circumstances or surroundings. There was a certain resemblance 
which we had often noticed between them in their natures, their vivacity, 
their perfect freedom from all affectations. Violet’s manuer, when she 
chose, was soft and sweet enough to have melted the Medusa into 
amiability; Alma’s vivacity and that sense of power, s as it is 
modest, which the sense of genius always confers, especially where, as in 
her case, it is backed by talent of a high order in many poem eS 
vented her ever knowing such a thing as shyness, and (now that 

been relieved of all jealousy of her by De Vigne’s information that Violet 
was engaged to the Colonel) she had returned to her old admiration and 
inclination for the brilliant belle who had picked up her sketches on the 
pavé of Pall-Mall. 

The Viscountess sat down on a low chair in a state of supercilious 
apathy. She cared nothing for pictures. The parrot’s talk, which was 
certainly very voluble, made her head ache, and Vane Castleton was in- 
finitely too full of admiration of Alma to please her ladyship. De Vigne, 
when he had done the introductory part of the action, played with 
Sylvio, only looking up when Alma addressed him, and then answering 
her more distantly and briefly than his wont. He could have shot 
Castleton with great pleasure for the free glance of his bold light eyes, 
and such a murderous frame of mind rather spoils a man for society, how- 
ever great he may generally be as a conversationalist ! 

We, however, managed to keep up the ball of talk very gaily, even 
without him. It was chiefly, of course, upon art—turning on Alma’s 
pictures, which drew warm praises from Violet and Castleton, and, what 
was much more, from that most fastidious critic and connoisseur, the 
Colonel, partly, I dare say, to please his fiancée, but partly because they 
really were wonderfully clever, and he thought them so. We were in 
no hurry to leave. Castleton evidently thought the chevelure dorée 
charming ; women were all of one class to him—all to be bought; 
some with higher prices and some with lower, and he drew no distinction 
between them, except that some were blondes and some brunes. Violet 
seemed to like leaning against the old oak window-seat scenting the roses, 
chatting with Alma, and listening to Sabretasche’s classic wal. charming 
disquisitions upon art, and Alma herself was in her element with these 
highly-bred and highly-educated people. We were in no hurry to go; 
but Lady Molyneux was, and was much too bored to stay there long. 

“You will come and see me?” said her daughter, holding out her 
hand to Alma. “Oh yes, you must. Mamma, is not Thursday our 
next soirée? Miss Tressillian would like to meet some of those célébres, 
I am sure; and they would like to see her, for every one has admired 
her ‘ Louis Dix-sept’ so much. Have you any engagement ?”’ 

Of course Alma had none. She gave a glance at De Vigne, to see if 
he wished her to go, but as he was Sheeshil in teaching Sylvio to sit on 
his hind legs and hold his riding-whip on his nose, she found no responsive 
glance, and had to accept it without consulting him. Violet taking ac- 
ceptance for granted, and her mamma, who did not care to contradict her 
before Sabretasche, and intended to reprimand her in private for her 
ridiculous folly in taking up this little orphan, joining languidly in the 
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imvitetion, the Little Tressillian stood booked for the Thursday soirée in 


Vane Castleton admired, was a different matter, for my lady was 

now as much in love as she had ever been in love with anything, 
except herself, and there is no passion more exigeant and tenacious than 
the fancy of a woman passée herself for a and handsome man ! 
De Vigne was a little behind the rest as he left the room, and Alma 
ealled him back, her face full of the delight that Violet’s invitation had 
given her. 

“Oh, Sir Folko! I am so happy. I shall be im your set at last. Was 
it not kind of Miss Molyneux ?” 

“ Very kind indeed.” 

“ Don’t you like me to go?” 

“1? What have I to do with it? On the contrary, I think you will 
en) very much.” 

i re ‘tow dig of course?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps.” 

“Oh, you will,” cried Alma, plaintively. “ You would not spoil all 
my re, surely ? I do so long to see you in your own society. Only 
mind you don’t talk to any one so much as you do to me !” 

* Nonsense!” said De Vigne, half Jaughing malgré lui. ‘‘ Good-by, 
petite, I must go.” 

“ But why have you spoken so little to me this morning ?”’ persisted 
Alma. 

“ You have had plenty of others to talk to you,” said De Vigne, coldly. 
“ At least, have seemed very well amused.” 

“ Sir F that is very cruel,” cried Alma, vehemently. ‘ You know, 
as well as I can tell you, that if you are not kind to me, all the world 
can give me no pleasure. You know that there is no one I care to talk 
to compared with you.” 

“ Nonsense! Good-by, petite,” said De Vigne, hastily, but kindly, 
for his momentary irritation had passed, as he swung through the garden 
and threw himself across his horse. 

“ What a little darling she is, Vivian?” said Violet, as they cantered 
along the road. “ Don’t you think so ?” 

Sabretasche laughed : 

“Really, my pet, I did not notice her very much. There is but one 
‘darling’ for me now.” 

“‘ Deuced nice little thing, that!” said Castleton to me; “ uncommonly 

tty feet she has; I caught sight of one of them. I suppose she’s De 

igne’s game, bagged already probably, else, on my honour, I shouldn’t 
mind dethroning Coralie and promoting her. French women have such 
deuced extravagant ideas.” 

I believe if De Vigne had heard him he would have knocked Castleton 
straight off his horse! His cool way of disposing of Alma irritated even 
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me a little, and I told him, a trifle ly, that I thought he had better 
call on his “ honour” to remember that Miss Tressillian was a lady by birth 
and by education, and that ote yee | to be classed with the om om 
of our acquaintance. To which Cast responded with a shrug of his 
eulien and a twist of his blond whiskers: 

“ Bless your soul, my dear fellow, women are all alike! Never knew 
either you or De Vigne scrupulous before ;” and rode on with the 
Viscountess, asking me, with a sneer, if I was “the Major’s game- 


always fi him to reason on, to dissect, and to investigate his own 
feelings ; he was not cold enough to sit on a court-martial on his own 
heart, to cut it up and put it in a microscope, like Gosse over a trog or a 
dianthis, or to imitate be Quincey’s raffiné habit of speculating on his 
own emotions. He was utterly incapable of laying his own feelings 
before him, as an anatomist lays a human skeleton, counting the bones, 
and muscles, and points of ossification, it is true, but missing the flesh, 
the colouring, the quick flow of blood, the warm moving life which gave 
to that bare skeleton all its glow and beauty. De Vigne acted, and did 
not stop to ask himself why he did so nine times out of ten; therefore 
he never inguired, or thought of inquiring, why he had experienced such 
unnecessary and unreasonable anger at Castleton and Alma, but ~~ 
felt remorsefully that he had lacked kindness in not sympathising with 
the poor child in her very natural delight at her invitation to Lowndes- 
square. Whenever he thought he had been unkind, if it were to a dog, 
he was not easy till he had made reparation; and not stopping to re- 
member that unkindness from him might be the greater kindness in the 


De the was very quick to act, but he was unwilling to analyse. It 


end, he sent her down on Thursday morning as exquisite a bouquet as . 


the pick of Covent-garden could give him, clasped round with two 
bracelets as delicate in workmanship as they were rare in value, with a 
line, “‘ Wear them to-night in memory of your grandfather’s friendship 
for ‘ Sir Folko.’” 

Dear old fellow (true heart and loyal friend; my blood always warms 
when I think of him or write his name!). Granville de Vigne’s warm 
virtues led him as often into temptation as other men’s cold selfishness 
or vice. When he sent that bouquet with his bracelets to the Little 
Tressillian, despite his passionate nature and his wild life, I am cer- 
tain he had no deeper motive, no other thought, than to make repa- 
ration for his unkindness, and to give her as delicately as he could 
ornaments he knew that she must need. With him no error was fore- 

lanned and premeditated. He might have slain you in a passion perhaps, 
but he could never have stilettoed you in cold blood. There was not a 
taint of malice or design, not a trace of the “serpent nature” in his sweet 
and generous, frank and placable, though fiery and impatient character. 
My Orestes has always been very dear to me since the first day I saw our 
senior pupil at Frestonhills. God blesshim! There must be great good 
im a man, even though the world ostracised and damned him ever so 
determinedly, who could make another man love him so truly and so 
well. 
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ACCLIMATISATION. 


Nor the least interesting chapters in M. Esquiros’s latest work, “ The 
Dutch at Home,” are those devoted to zoological gardens, and the accli- 
matisation of species now unknown in Europe. The subject is certainly 
a most important one, and we are glad to notice the increasing attention 
paid to it by naturalists in this country. In France it has long been 
under consideration, and the emperor has wisely encouraged the efforts of 
Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire and others, by material aid. It is certainly very 
surprising that man should, up to the present, have congregated so few 
domestic animals about him; even the test achievement of later 
history—the discovery of two Talent very slightly increased 
our dominion over. the living produce of the soil, and the rich Fauna of 
America has, up to the present, only supplied us with three domestic 
animals—the turkey, the bisamente, and the guinea-pig; the value of 
the two latter still remaining dubious. From Australia we have only 
introduced a cockatoo, at present settled in a few aviaries, while no 
attempt has been made to import really useful animals into Europe. 
From the days of the flourishing trade between Spain and America, to 
the present, our domestic animals have not been enriched by a single new 
species from that country. Surely it is high time for a change to be 
made. 

At the present day we have in Europe thirty-two varieties of domestic 
animals, some of which, as for instance the canary, are only kept for 
amusement. The majority of them, in all probability, were derived from 
Asia; while America, Central and Southern Africa, and the whole of 
_ Polynesia, have only supplied us with four varieties. This division ap- 
pears unjustifiable, though the more remarkable, because these countries 
must necessarily contain numerous animals which it would be worth 
while to attempt to tame. It is, therefore, most improper to say that no 
more has been done, because all that was desirable has been effected; on 
the contrary, we ought to say that the less has been done during the last 
three centuries, the more remains to do. One hemisphere has in this 
respect remained inexhausted, while the other contains many treasures 
that deserve a better appreciation than they have as yet obtained. 

When a purely theoretic truth is in question, it may be permissible to 
announce it, and then leave the development of the conclusions to the 
omnipotence of time. In a question, however, which affects not merely 
science, but also the welfare of coming generations, it is most necessary to 
set to work practically; and hence the experiments that have been 
making during the last ten years in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris are 
deserving of the utmost attention as well as gratitude on the part of 
naturalists. We cannot yet say positively what effect they may have 
produced ; still, from a mention of the results that have hitherto been 
attained, we can, at any rate, form a fair opinion. The possibility of 
acclimatising several animals in the temperate climate of Europe has 
been proved beyond doubt, and the main point now is the greater or less 
amount of advantage the introduction of new species promises us. Among 
the countless animals of the world, the following have been especially 
recommended for acclimatisation in Europe. Among the mammalia, we 
have in the class of herbivorous marsupians the kangaroo and the wombat ; 
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the cloven-footed rodents, the ti, the paka, and the capybara ; 
among the pachydermata, the tapir and the peccary ; weber ty solid 

lar animals, the jiggetai and the dauw; among the unhorned rumi- 
nants, the camel, the llama, and the alpaca; and, lastly, among the 
horned ruminants, antelopes and gazelles, the gayal, the yak, the zabu, 
and the buffalo. 

Europe itself also supplies several animals, whose breed might probabl 
be increased by acclimatisation, We may mention the reindeer, which 
serves the Lapps as horse and ox, but which has not yet been successfully 
transferred to moderate zones. Furthermore, we may call attention to 
the fact, that the ancient Romans fattened marmots, dormice, thrushes, 
blackbirds, quails, &c., to such an extent, that the meat of larger animals 
occupied a very subordinate place. We will, in ing, allude to the 
fattening of dogs and rats by the Chinese, and add that prejudices against 
eating the meat of sundry animals prevail among civilised nations, which 
it would be as difficult to account for as to remove. While in Southern 
Russia aud Turkey the hare is a strictly prohibited dish, it is among us 
a dainty. In the extreme north, the fox, whose flesh we loathe, is eaten 
with as much satisfaction as a dish of roast mice in Southern France. We 
might certainly augment the number of our dishes considerably if we 
liked—that is to say, if habit permitted it. A large number of the animals 
we have mentioned above would only serve to enrich our table; but those 
are, certainly, the least important. There are, however, others among 
them which man might also render serviceable to his labour. 

Cuvier, the founder of later zoology, expressed his opinion that the time 
would come when the kangaroo and the wombat would become as common 
in Europe as the hare. This time may still be distant, but the prospect 
of it must cause every sportsman pleasure. Just imagine a pack of 
kangaroos bounding over the plain with eighteen-feet leaps, and the 
delight of fox-hunting will appear inconsiderable when compared with it. 
New Holland produces two varieties of the kangaroo, the smaller of which 
is also called the walloby, in such numbers that hundreds of thousands of 
their hides come into trade annually. These animals breed very quickly, 
are remarkably moderate in feeding, and supply very dainty meals. Con- 
siderable progress has already been made in their acclimatisation. In the 
Royal Gardens at Caserta, near Naples, there is a breed of several hundred 
head almost in a state of perfect freedom, so that they are hunted there. 
They have long been at home in the Zoological Gardens of London, 
Paris, Schénbrunn, and Berlin, where they breed freely, and appear be- 
coming gradually used to the climate and food. It is possible that, with 
time, their progeny may be so hardened that they will be able to endure 
the cold of our winters, and be transferred to our parks, In addition to 
their flesh, the hides of these animals might improve in a colder climate, 
so that the general a would prove most profitable. The wombat 
is smaller than the kangaroo, and its acclimatisation would hence be more 
difficult, as its extreme sloth might ex it to the attacks of our foxes 
and other predaceous animals ere it had attained its full growth. In its 
mode of life it is very like the badger, which it also resembles in appear- 
ance, though rather smaller. Its meat is excellent, and the hide useful. 

Among the rodents, there are several which it would be advantageous 
to acclimatise. The aguti is an inhabitant of South America, and a 
forest animal, living principally on roots and herbs, and breeding very 
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rapidly. While resembling the rabbit in this, it equally inflicts great 
injury on plantations. We doubt whether it is worth introducing, for its 
flesh has a peculiarly musky flavour, and is only eaten by negroes and 
Indians. Far preferable is the paka, which is a denizen of the marshes 
on the Orinoko, Maranon, and La Plata rivers. It has a great likeness 
to a small pig, and its habits are precisely the same as those of that animal. 
flesh is streaked with fat, well flavoured, and nourishing, and the skin 
is tanned. The food of the paka consists of husks, roots, insects, and 
ich it ly seeks during the night. The vicinity of water 
is indispensable for its existence. The capybara, or Brazilian water-hog, 
also resembles in every respect the small breed of Chinese pigs, but is an 
uatic animal, living as much in the water as on land. These hogs live 
in large droves, growing very fast and to a considerable size, so that 
specimens weighing above a hundred-weight are no rarity. The flesh has 
a remarkable affinity with that of the pig, and is equally fat. As the 
eapybara lives principally on water plants, the inhabitants of marshy 
districts might make an experiment to acclimatise this useful animal. 

The American tapir is the largest native animal of South America, and 
may be called its hippopotamus. In its habits it resembles the pig: it 
eats e ing it comes across, animal or vegetable, and hence frequently 
injures t tations. Living half on land, half in the water, this animal 
is remarkably timid, but, in spite of that, is frequently tamed and kept as 
a domestic animal in Brazil. Its very fat meat has certainly a strong 
flavour, but this would probably wear off if it were domesticated and kept 
like the pig. It is much larger than the latter animal, and attains a 
length of ax feet, and the weight of several hundred-weights. In spite 
of its size, it is perfectly inoffensive, and hence there would be no great 
difficulty in taming it. The attempts hitherto made in London and Paris 
to acclimatise it have as yet not been very successful, for the tapir has 
always been affected by cold weather, and has displayed no inclination to 
breed. Although Saint- Hilaire so strongly recommends the introduction 
of this animal, experience seems to show that the result would be unfavour- 
able. The peccari, or Bisam hog, whose habitat is also South America, 
greatly resembles the tapir in its habits. Its meat is far more savoury, but 
the precaution must be taken of cutting out the bisam-bag immediately 
after death, else it imparts an unendurable flavour to the meat. This 
animal is about three feet in length, and lives in large herds in the woody 
morasses. In spite of its savageness, it is capable of being tamed, and 
in London and Paris it has bred under treatment exactly like that of the 
pig. There is a small herd in our Zoological Gardens which have stood 
several winters, without any especial precautionary measures, and that is 
a considerable step towards acclimatisation. 

Far more important than the above are two closely related animals, the 
jiggetai and the dauw, both of which could take the place of the horse, 
although inferior to it in some respects. Buffon and Daubenton, in their 
day, suggested the introduction of the zebra into Europe, but in spite of 
several attempts it is only very recently that the zebra has been tamed 
and has bred in Europe, though with insignificant results. The dauw, 
which bears a great likeness to the zebra, is a native of Southern Africa, 
and is often tamed and used as a draught animal at the Cape. In former 
days it is said that rich Dutchmen used to have their carriages drawn by 
them in Europe. In the Paris Jardin des Plantes a dauw may be seen 
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y, drawing a cart. The herd there, however, is still small, and hence 
animals cannot as yet be employed more extensively. On the other 
this is their fifth generation, and hence their acclimatisation may be 
as an accomplished fact. Saint-Hilaire tells us that the French 
ws lie down on the snow without injuring themselves. The beauty 
and strength of these animals makes their introduction among man’s 
auxiliaries desirable, but it is not yet known whether they lose their natural 
cunning through continued taming. 

The jiggetai, or hemione, is a native of Hindostan, and is found on 
those plateaux whose climate differs very slightly from our own. It is 
an extraordinarily graceful, strong, and active animal, with the body of 
a horse and the and tail of adonkey. In size it is between both, 
and its short smooth hair is of a bright grey or Isabelle colour. This 
animal was indubitably known to the ancients, and tamed by them, and 
Herodotus makes mention of it: the more surprising is it, then, that the 
attention of Europeans has ouly been directed to it during the last few 
years. Saint-Hilaire reports about it in the following words: ‘“ No animal 
appears so difficult to tame and render useful as this wild, flying child of 
the steppes, and yet in none was success so speedy and certain. In 1842 
the menagerie of the Jardin des Plantes received one colt and two fillies 
as a present from India. A period of ten years is but short to tame an 
animal which, like the horse and ass, is in foal for nearly twelve months, 
and does not attain its full growth till the third year. Up to 1849, how- 
ever, nine had been reared, and, although three of these died, the other 
six got on splendidly, and are in no way inferior to individuals born in a 
wild state.” In fact, these animals appear perfectly acclimatised: they 
breed regularly, they can be ridden or put in harness, and they have evea 
been yoked to the plough. In strength and spirit they are in no way 
inferior to the horse; and crossing a jiggetai with a she donkey produced 
a magnificent bastard, whose form, strength, and activity leaves nothing 
to be desired. As the jiggetai is frequently tamed in Thibet to carry and 
draw, there seems a very fair prospect of its general introduction into 
Europe. Whoever has seen the herd at Paris will concede that these 
animals deserve greater attention being paid them, At the present time, 
several of them have been lent to French farmers, who are carrying on 
experiments with them. 

Everybody knows that the camel is called the ship of the desert, because 
no other animal is so well adapted to traverse long desolate tracts of 
country. Its habitat is Asia, and it has spread therein for great distances. 
The two-humped camel, it is true, has not advanced beyond Asia Minor, 
but the one-humped, or dromedary, has spread over the whole of North 
Africa to the Canary Isles, and it will soon spread farther. It is already 
being bred in Turkey, and it has also bred in Dresden and Berlin. There 
is a large camel-breeding establishment in the vicinity of Pisa, and the 
animals are employed in agricultural works in the Tusean Maremme. A 
similar attempt has also proved successful in the department of the 
Landes, in France. In the salt-works of Southern France dromedaries are 
now being extensively substituted for mules as beasts of burden. 

Much more valuable, however, would be the introduction of the camel 
into North America. The nature of the far west country, whose plateaux, 
with their scanty vegetation and want of water, offer the greatest obstacle 
to communication, has recently again aroused the attention of the Federal 
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So far back as 1701 camels reached Virginia, and they 
been repeatedly introduced into America, but the attempts at 

through a lack of energy. When the republic of Bolivia, 
, succeeded in introducing the camel in the illeras, a bill was 
——, in 1857, for the introduction of this most useful 
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of animals, as called it, into North America, at the government 
expense. This proposal was readily assented to, and perhaps the time is 
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istant when the ship of the desert may traverse the pathless 
and California. 
are as many varieties of the camel as there are of the horse. 
Harlan, who during twenty years’ service in India made himself 
acquainted with the — of these animals, suggested to 
that the Bactrian camel, and especially a variety known as the 
was best adapted for the American plateaux. This variety, 
by a cross between the male camel ab the female dromedary, 
the one hump of the mother, but in other respects greatly resembles 
the father. In addition to its value as a beast of burden, the fine wool 
it supplies is eagerly bought up for the pu of making the well-known 
Thibetan shawls. eH : 

After the discovery of America, Europeans found in that country only 
two tamed animals, the Indian hog and the llama, with the exception of 
the dog, which is probably a domestic animal all over the world. Sixty 
years later, the useless guinea-pig was naturalised in Europe, but four 
centuries have since passed away without the introduction of the llama, 
which is, however, as useful and valuable as the camel. The llamais not 
— draught animal, but it supplies a rich and nourishing milk, ex- 
cellent meat, and, above all, a wool, which is a most valuable product, 
both through its fineness and its abundance. The Hama inhabits the 

teaux of the Cordilleras up to an elevation of 16,000 feet, and hence 

ives in a cold zone : it breathes a very pure and rarefied atmosphere, and 
lives on plants that grow in no other part of the world. Our climate, 
atmosphere, and soil do not appear to respond to these conditions ; but 
although the introduction of the llama into Europe may possess its diffi- 
culties, they are surely not insurmountable. Not only do the mountains 
of Europe offer many localities resembling those of South America, 
where a first attempt at llama-breeding might be made, but science 
justifies the assumption that these animals, by regular training, might be 
ght down to the plains, just like our sheep and goats, whose pro- 
genitors were also most decidedly mountaineers. Hence we may be 
allowed to consider the future spread of the llama over the world as solely 
dependent on man’s wishes and wants. 

This expectation is not merely based on theory, for a lengthened ex- 

ience sin its favour. The Spaniards, soon after the conquest of 
eru, carried several lamas to Europe ; in 1585 the first reached Holland. 
But all the attempts at breeding failed, because they were badly managed, 
but at a awe day the experiments have led to very different results. 
In the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, there is a small flock of llamas, which 
have grown from two to ten in number in fourteen years, are perfectly 
used to the climate, are thoroughly well, and require no special attention. 
The same result was attained in England. The late Lord Derby, in his 
collection at Knowsley, had a herd of more than sixty llamas, which had 
bred there for twenty years, and were so acclimatised that they remained 
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in the open air through the winter. William II. of Holland, about six. 
teen years back, also had several llamas and alpacas placed in the palace 

en at the Hague, which have now grown to be eighty in number, so 

the problem of acclimatising the llama may be as solved, It 
has been frequently objected that the — plant of the Cordilleras 
called the icho is absolutely necessary for these animals, but this is an 
error. The llamas hitherto bred in Europe live during summer on meadow 
grass, like all other animals, and in winter on hay and a small quantity of 
oats. 


These points being cleared up, all that remains is the value of the llama 
to man. It is the tamed variety of the wild guanaco. In its native land 
it is principally employed as a beast of burden, but cannot carry more than 
80 Ibs. weight, or travel more than fifteen miles a day. In the seventeenth 
century three hundred thousand llamas were employed in the Potosi 
mines alone, and four million head annually slaughtered in the country. 
The alpaca is a variety of the llama, with much finer wool, and stands to 
it in the same relation as the merino does to the common sheep. This 
wool forms an important article of trade. During the five years from 
1835-1840, 134,832 bales of alpaca wool were imported into Liverpool. 
It has since tripled in value, and the Peruvian government, through fear 
of losing this trade, has prohibited the export of living alpacas, without 
reflecting that they can be obtained from neighbouring states. So far 
back as 1765, Buffon formed the idea of introducing the llama and its 
congeners into the Alps and Pyrenees. “I am confident,” he said, 
“that these animals would prove an incalculable gain to Europe, and — 
duce a greater real profit than all the gold of the New World.” The 
Empress Josephine attempted to realise the great naturalist’s a A 
rather large tlock was presented to France by Charles IV., King of 
Spain, but unfortunately the war compelled them to remain in Buenos 
Ayres for six years. hen the nine survivors of the original flock of 
thirty-six reached Cadiz in 1808, the whole of — was in a state of 
insurrection, so that the poor brutes not only were almost thrown into the 
sea by the excited populace through hatred of the Prince of Peace, but 
soon after perished through want of attention. A similar calamity at- 
tended an experiment made by the Duc d’Orléans, who wished to esta- 
blish the llama and alpaca in the atlas range of Algeria. Castelnau, the 
traveller, was entrusted with the affair, and collected a large flock at 
Lucia, but as transports had not been provided for their conveyance to 
England, they were sent back to the mountains after a lengthened period 
of waiting. 

Saint-Hilaire and D’Orbigny published a paper referring to the intro- 
duction of the llama and alpaca, in which they say: “ With every year 
alpaca wool becomes more sought after and rises in price. Ought we, 
however, to obtain from foreigners, and at second-hand, what we can 
er superabundantly on our own soil? The only obstacle appears to 

in the cost of production, but all the information we have as yet ob- 
tained on this point is most favourable. We certainly do not yet know 
—as only a great experiment can supply the basis of the calculation—in 
what figures the value of the produce and the cost of production ought 
to be expressed: but generally the result appears to be indubitable. 
Would not the services of the llama, as beast of burden, its flesh, its milk, 
its long wool, repay the expenses of feeding and keeping it, as all 
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agree that it is a tough and contented animal, which frost and 
cold do not injure, and finds sufficient food at spots where a sheep would 
starve ? we do not know in what proportions this animal may 
some day increase our agricultural production, but it may be confidently 
asserted that llama-breeding is destined to produce wealth in districts 
i unproductive.” 
Everybody is aware 7 ogre have a European variety of the gazelle 
the The attempts hitherto made to tame it were not en- 
uraging, though bastards from it and the goat have repeatedly lived. 
As, however, conversion of the chamois into a domestic animal 
would produce no great advantage, it has never been seriously attempted. 
Moreover, and gazelles, which it might be oso to acclimatise, 
would, at any rate, possess value as game; but they are very suscep- 
tible Sibaieeasteiacnee eran 2 deny teething othe deep eek 
fawns, the majority of which perish before they have attained their full 
ill, there are exceptions to this: thus, for stance, the North 
gazelle has been placed in several parks of Southern and Central 
France, where it has propagated so rapidly, that it has already become 
the sportsmen. ‘The flesh of the young bucks that were shot was 
more like mutton or goat’s flesh than venison. The propagation 
the larger antelopes has not yet been sufficiently observed, but there 
is no reason for assuming that it would be more difficult to acchimatise 
them than the African antelope, and they would be far more valuable. 
We may mention here that the climate of the Cape, the habitat of most 
of the larger autelopes, is not very unlike that of Southern and Central 
Europe. 

nae the horned ruminants, there are several in different parts of 
the world which would be worth introducing into Europe. In the first 
rank of these is the gayal, which lives in a wild state in the forests of 
East India, but is also repeatedly tamed. This animal is about as large 
as our ox, but much stronger and quicker, so that in this respect it has 
a closer affinity with the buffalo. In the districts of Chittagong and 
Tipperah the female gayal is yoked to the plough, and kept as a milking 
animal: it yields a small quantity of exceedingly rick milk, and sensible 
breeding would produce great improvements under this head. Up to 
the present the gayal has not been brought to Europe. 

It is different with the yak. In 1854, M. de Martigny brought a 
herd of this ox of Thibet to Paris, twelve in number. Up to that period 
the Knowsley specimen had been the only one that ever reached Eu- 
rope. At the present time this animal may be found in most zoological 
gardens. ‘The yak—also called the ox with the horse’s tail—was recom- 
mended for introduction by the Russian traveller Pallas in the last 
century ; and Buffon and Sonnini supported it. It was, however, M. de 
Martigny, the French consul in China, who had the merit of carrying 
out this idea. As we have said, he purchased twelve head in Thibet, 
and had them brought, at a great expense, through China to Shanghai. 
Himself then accompanied them aboard ship round the Cape, and after 
a long stay at the Azores to repair damages, the valuable herd reached 
Paris safely on April 1, 1854. As they were accompanied by four 
Chinese attendants, they did not suffer excessively on the voyage. 
During the five months’ stay at the Azores, however, a bull died ; but 
a calf was born to make up for it. The herd consisted of five males and 
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seven females, among the latter being a cross between a zebu bull and a 
yak cow. Only four of them have horns, much like our oxen, but set 
on rather higher up, and bent back. Of the eight unhorned yaks, four 
are black and four white. They are small in stature, especially the 
eows, and generally do not exceed the height of our smallest herds of 
cattle. They have a smaller head and limbs, but a rather body 
than our common ox. The hind-quarters are round, and rather like 
those of a horse ; their tail is shorter, but covered from top to bottom 
with long black hair, while the hair on their hide is shorter than it is 
usually represented in drawings. The yak is the domestic animal of 
the Thibetans and Tartars; coarse strong stuffs are woven out of its 
coat, whence it forms a considerable article of trade in Asia: it re- 
sembles that of the Maltese goat. The very young animals have 
eurly coats like Astrakan sheep, so that they might be used as peltry. 
The flesh of the yak is excellent, as is the milk, which in no way differs 
from that of the common cow. But the yak is very valuable, too, as a 
beast of burden: it draws and carries weights with like ease, and is 
universally employed in its native land as a riding animal. Its move- 
ments are as gentle as they are quick and pleasant. It is, therefore, 
for the Tartars, sheep, cow, and horse at once, and hence its introduction 
into the mountainous regions of Europe might be advantageous. A 
beginning has been made: of the twelve animals brought to Paris, the 
Société Zoologique d’Acclimatisation received five, which it has given to 
farmers in the mountains of the Doubs and the Jura. They have 

on excellently, and have bred several times. A second small herd was 
placed by the ministry in the valley of Barcelonette (departement Basses 
Alpes), and flourishes there so excellently, that we may expect further 
information about this interesting animal ere long. 

The zebu, the common ox of Hindostan, is regarded by many as the 
original of our cattle. It is remarkable for its hump, which disappears, 
however, on crossing with other cattle. It has frequently been introduced 
into Europe, and some thirty years ago a small herd was established on 
the royal estates in Wiirtemberg. According to the. published reports, 
the zebu cow at the outset yielded but very little milk, but an ameliora- 
tion was produced by constant milking, although the yield was never equal 
to that of the native kine. They easily grew accustomed to the climate, 
and are very remarkable for their agility and speed, in which they are 
not inferior to a horse, and indeed surpass that animal in perseverance, 
In India they are invariably employed for riding and drawing: in the 
latter respect they are far better than our native cattle. The zebu is now 
quite snchenationl: in Europe. 

The buffalo is also a native of Asia, but has spread over a far larger 
portion of the globe than its relatives to which we have just referred. It 
followed the ox from the Asiatic plateau, first reached North Africa, and 
thence proceeded to South-Eastern Europe, where it became perfectly at 
home. It was introduced into Italy in 595, and has propagated there 
ever since. From this some idea of its utility may be formed, though in 
that respect it is inferior to the European ox, as is proved by the fact that 
during twelve centuries it has not passed the Alps. On the other hand, 
we must allow that with many nations the buffalo has proved a valuable 
substitute for the ox, and the reason will generally be found in the locality. 
While the ox is attacked by dangerous diseases in marshy ground, that 
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is the first condition of health with the buffalo, and hence we think it 
might be advantageously introduced into some parts of Northern Europe. 

We might refer to a whole series of ruminants whose introduction into 
Europe might be possible, but, in matters of acclimatisation, those animals 
must be selected whose value is settled, and easy taming proved. This is 
not the case with several varieties of the stag family, which Daubenton 
suggested. The North American bison, which Berthelott and Lamarre 
Picquot intended introducing into Europe, has been tamed more than 
once. The Académie des Sciences of Paris has appointed a commission 
to examine the question whether the acclimatisation of this animal in 
Europe will be worth the difficulty in doing so. 

Turning to birds which would repay acclimatisation, one of the most 
remarkable is the South American trumpeter bird, or agami, which seems 
related to the bustard, and hence is frequently counted among the forest 
birds. Daubenton and Bernardin St. Pierre were the first to direct atten- 
tion to it, and said, ‘‘ This bird possesses the instinct and fidelity of a dog. 
It manages not only flocks of birds, but can drive sheep, and though little 

reater than the*fowl, it always manages to procure obedience. Even 
Tans fear its clever attacks. In Guiana it is everywhere kept as watcher 
over the flocks.” The observations made in the Jardin des Plantes 
confirm its usefulness in this respect : it is the ruler of the whole poultry- 
yard, maintains order, protects the weak against the strong, takes care 
that the young fowls and ducks have their food, bravely defending them 
from the attacks of the older birds, and would itself sooner go without 
than let them run short. There is no animal so easy to tame and feed as 
this bird. Unfortunately, attempts made to propagate the breed in colder 
climates have been hitherto unsuccessful, but they might have a better 
result in Southern Europe. 

The crown-pigeon, or goura, which is a native of New Guinea and 
Southern Asia, and is kept as a domestic animal, is the largest of all 
pigeons, as it is generally six pounds in weight, and can be fattened to 
the double. It is splendid eating, the meat surpassing that of all other 
fowl, and can be most easily tamed. The climate, too, appears to offer 
no obstacle to its introduction, as it has frequently bred in Paris. 

The hocco, strongly recommended by Daubenton, is a South American 
bird, which can also be easily tamed and fed, and attains the size of a 
turkey : it laysa large number of eggs, and is delicate eating. It has been 
thoroughly acclimatised, and may be frequently seen in England, France, 
and Holland. In France, a M. Barthélemy, at Marseilles, has for several 
= had a flock of upwards of one hundred hoccos, but in the vicinity of 

ris they have hitherto but rarely propagated. At the latter city, M. 
Pomme obtained better results with the Yaku fowl, or marail, which is 
also tamed in South America, and like the domestic fowl, his hens lay 
every fortnight from three to four eggs, of the size of ordinary hen’s 
eggs, but their productiveness can doubtless be increased. Their white 
meat is much more tender and juicy than that of the common fowl, which 
they also surpass in size and beauty. 

The Himalayan pheasant, which lives in a generally colder climate 
than that of Central Europe, and is frequently kept as a domestic bird, 
has never yet reached Europe, as it has always died in the heat of the 
tropics. So soon as this single obstacle has been overcome, we should 
have a handsome and valuable addition to our poultry-yards. 
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Among the different varieties of geese and ducks, the European brent- 
goose, the Egyptian goose, the Sandwich goose, the Chinese fan-duck, 
the Sadie tach, and the Australian goose have been recommended for 
taming and introducing. 

The brent-goose is a European bird, but has hitherto been only ex- 
perimentally tamed. M. de Wagram has bred a very fine flock of them 
at Grosbois, near Paris, and their down is extremely valuable. The 
Egyptian goose, Sandwich and Australian goose, have been largely in- 
troduced into England and France, where they propagate without diffi- 
culty. In the menagerie of the Paris Museum, where their acclimatisa- 
tion has been regularly carried on since 1839, so many of these geese 


have been bred, that it was possible to give them away to amateurs, - 


The most successful experiment was with the Egyptian goose, from 
which a new French breed has been obtained by crossing. Though of a 
lighter colour, this breed has retained the rich plumage that renders the 
Egyptian goose one of the handsomest of aquatic birds, but it has simul- 
taneously become much stronger and larger. Another remarkable in- 
fluence of the new climate is the following: at home, the Egyptian goose 
begins laying at the new year, owing to the mildness of the winter tem- 
perature. The Paris specimens remained faithful to this custom up to 
1843, and laid their eggs towards the beginning of January—the worst 
time in the year for rearing the fledgelings. But the birds and their 
progeny gradually altered their season for laying: in 1844, it was 
deferred till February ; in 1846, till March; and since then has taken 
place regularly in April. In this manner the most serious obstacle in 
the propagation of this beautiful bird has been removed, and a proof 
afforded how rapidly a real acclimatisation may be obtained, in spite of 
apparently unfavourable conditions. 

The Carolina duck is frequently kept in England and France. Rarer 
is the Chinese duck, which was only very recently introduced into France, 
but was formerly reared both in England and Holland. Both breeds are 
remarkable for their beauty and delicate meat, and will probably prove 
valuable acquisitions. 

The large unwinged birds offer several varieties, whose flesh would 
supply food as good as it was copious. At the same time their feathers 
are a valued article of trade, while their large eggs, which they lay in 
considerable numbers, would form an important article of food. At their 
head stands the ostrich: but the difficulty in acclimatising it could be 
hardly overcome. This would be much easier with the South American 
Nandu, and the New Holland emu, or casuary. With a little care the 
former soon grows used to our climate, and Lord Derby bred from it 
several times. The emu is one of the strongest of birds, and stands cold 
excellently. In England it is frequently kept, and runs about parks, 
without requiring any special attention either in summer or winter. In 
Paris, these birds remain at all seasons in the open air; the severest frost, 
the most tremendous rain, or fiercest sunbeams, can never compel them 
to seek shelter. Their productiveness in the shape of meat, fat, and 
eggs is so considerable, that they are always to be found at the markets 
of New Holland. 

A great wealth of animal nature lies totally unused before our eyes 
and hands. We may mention that, judging from the result of artificial 
pisciculture, it does not appear at all impossible to bring into our waters 
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many of the splendid fish of foreign regions. The silkworm was brought 
from China within historic ages, and recently, unknown varieties of it 
have been discovered, among them being the Bombyx cynthia, which 
deserves most notice, as it does not live exclusively on the mulberry-leaf 
like the Bombyx mori. 

Having thus examined into most of the animals recommended for 
acclimatisation, let us see briefly what measures have been taken to in- 
vestigate their merits. In 1854 the first society of this nature was 
formed in France, under the protection of Prince Napoleon and the Pre- 
sidency of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire ; and in the followmg year an imperial 
decree sanctioned it as an undertaking of importance for the public wel- 
‘fare. Its object is the importation, acclimatisation, and taming of useful 
or handsome animals ; the perfecting and propagation of domestic animals, 
or newly introduced breeds, and the importation of useful plants. The 
organisation of the society, through the support of the government and 
many prominent men of science, is as good as it is effective, especially as 
it strives to attain practical results in the shortest possible period. Sec- 
tions and permanent committees were formed, and relations entered into 
with all parts of France, as well as nearly all the nations in the world. 
In France two sub-societies were formed at Grenoble and Nancy, while 
most of the agricultural societies gave m their adhesion to the parent 
society, whose members are now spread over nearly the whole world. 
Through the support of the war ministry in Algiers, and the French 
consuls, the society has very valuable resources at its command, and has 
hence become a centre of action. 

In 1855 the Société d’Acclimatisation began its practical agency by 
introducing an animal from which much is expected—the Angora goat. 
It received sixteen head of them from Marshal Vaillant, to whom they 
were presented by Abd-el-Kader, while a second flock of seventy-six 
head was obtained from Angora itself, through the French consul at 
Broussa. The great value of the silky skin of this goat is well known, 
and it is hoped, by its acclimatisation in the poorer parts of France and 
Algiers, to open up a source of help which promises, from results ob- 
tained, to gain great value. Contemporaneously, the importation of the 
Egyptian goat, whose milk is double as rich in fatty constituents as that 
of the best cow, and of the Caramanian sheep, with the fat tail, a most 
healthy and wool-producing herd was undertaken. 

By the help of its foreign members, the society obtained Californian 
and American partridges, which have propagated so rapidly that they 
promise to become, within a few years, indigenous game. In addition, 
we find in the report of the society for the year 1856, among the breeds 
imported, kangaroos (a present of the Queen of Spain), Chinese and 
English pigs, Egyptian goats, blue-headed guinea-fowls, Bulgarian 
fowls, Cochin-Chinas, Brahma-pootras, Chinese pheasants, &c. 

An acclimatising society has also been recently founded in London, 
probably emanating from Professor Owen's gallant fight on behalf of 
the eland; and there is one lately established in Berlin, which has not 
done much up to the present. We possess no accurate report as to the 
Russian society, whose head-quarters are at Moscow. 
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OTAGO, 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED GOLD-DIGGINGS. 


Oraco, to which the general rush of gold-diggers, fortune-hunters, 
and adventurers is at the t moment directed, is the most southerly 
settlement in New a ge including the Bluff, or port of Inver- 
eargill, contains a larger quantity of land than any other province in the 
colony. Rain is more frequent, and the cold greater than elsewhere ; and 
the climate is generally held to be inferior, although comparatively mild 
and uniform, to that of any of the other settlements. 

All vessels of any importance are compelled to anchor within a large 
but inconvenient harbour, close to the small and until lately unimportant 
village of Port Chalmers, there not being a sufficient depth of water for 
them to approach nearer the town of Dunedin, the capital of the province. 
This town is nine miles from the port, and all goods have to be conveyed 
thither in small boats or lighters. 

Placed at the extreme south of the Middle Island, Otago is washed on 
three sides by the waters of the Pacific Ocean, while it is bounded on the 
north by the province of Canterbury. It extends from Foveause Strait 
to the Wiatangi River, in south latitude 44 deg. 50 min., and from 
166 deg. 31 min. to 171 deg. east longitude, and has thus an area of 
about 300,000 square miles. The whole of the Middle Island is traversed 
by a chain of lofty mountains, varying in altitude from 4000 to 13,200 
feet, and covered with perpetual snow. There are three large lakes in 
the interior of the province, but their existence and position on the map 
rest solely on native testimony. Otago is a country abounding in streams 
of the purest water; seven of the largest rivers in New Zealand flow 
through its plains. Near Dunedin, on the south, there are three plains, 
where the early settlers have purchased 40,000 acres of fine level land; 
while on the north there are extensive tracts of arable land, which have 
been let as sheep-runs for a period of fourteen hap The southern 
plains are the largest in the province, and contain land of every descrip- 
tion. Men of capital have been attracted to this district, and the sur- 
veyors are at present laying off a block of 600,000 acres to meet this 
class of purchasers. 

Otago was founded in 1848 by the New Zealand Company in London 
and the Otago Association in Edinburgh. The company sent a yoy wt 
tent surveyor— Mr. Tuckett, accompanied by Colonel Wakefield—to that 

rt of the Middle Island lying south of Nelson, to select the finest har- 

ur and district they could find for the colony: 400,000 acres were 
attached to the towns of Port Chalmers* and Dunedin, and the sale and 
colonisation of them handed over to the Otago Association. The com- 
pany appointed Captain Largill to be their resident agent—a man well 
qualified to lead his countrymen in any enterprise—and so universally has 
he been esteemed by the colonists that they have twice conferred upon 








* Port Chalmers was named after the illustrious Dr. Chalmers, and Dunedin is 
the Gaelic naime of Edinburgh. 
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him the highest civic honours which it is in their power to bestow. 
Emigration is now carried on by the provincial council through their 
agents in Great Britain. 

The grand feature of the climate of Otago is its mild and uniform 
temperature. The summers are as far removed from the heat of Aus- 
tralia as the winters are from the cold of Canada. Three causes combine 
to produce this uniformity, viz. the latitude, prevailing winds, length and 
breadth of the Middle Island, and its mountains. The latitude and lon- 

itude of New Zealand corresponds to that of France and Spain, and the 
inhabitants of Otago are the antipodes of those who live in the south of 
France. The town of Dunedin is three degrees nearer the equator than 
Paris, yet the mean temperature of both places is nearly the same. The 
absence of the extremes of heat and cold appears to depend upon the size 
of the island and the prevailing winds. The Middle Island 1s 500 miles 
long by 150 broad, and lying as it does in a slanting direction across 
eight ; Mead of longitude and six degrees of latitude, the easterly and 
westerly gales are intercepted, and are bent to the shape of the coasts, 
and hence north-east and south-west winds are those which prevail, and 
communicate to the land the equable temperature of the Pacific Ocean. 
It is a remarkable phenomenon, that when the wind blows from the 
snowy mountains (north-west), it is always warm, and is the sure fore- 
runner of a south-wester. The north-west wind blows on an average one 
day in each month, and is sometimes accompanied by lightning. The 
mildness of the winter is such that the farmer would prefer more frost to 
destroy the weeds ; but this, again, is counterbalanced by other advan- 
tages, such as breaking up new land when the ground is moist, and 
— on all kinds of out-door work as in summer. 
he provinces of Otago and Auckland being farthest removed from 
Cook’s Strait, which divides the North and Middle Islands, were not 
affected by the earthquake that took place on the 23rd January,- 1855. 
These periodic shocks occur but once every seven years, and are not 
attended with danger to life. For the last twenty years that influence 
has been chiefly confined to the east corner of Cook’s Strait, so that the 
inhabitants of Otago (who are 400 miles south-west of this point) are no 
more affected by an earthquake in that quarter than the people of Great 
Britain are by an eruption of Vesuvius. 

There are three harbours on the east coast of the province, named re- 
a the Otago, the New River, and Bluff harbours. The first of 

ese, which is the principal one for commerce, is that from which the 

rovince derives its name, and is about 200 miles from Canterbury. 

his loch, or arm of the sea, is fourteen miles long, and is a picture of 
such uncommon beauty that the eye never wearies of looking on it. The 
hills that surround it are of every shape, densely wooded, and so luxuriant 
is the vegetation, that the trees never cease growing till they have dipped 
their branches two or three feet into the salt water. The Otago har- 
bour is divided by two islands into an upper and lower harbour, sand- 
banks in each of them. The channel in the lower harbour resembles the 
letter m made the wrong way, or on its side. The tide rises six feet, and 
covers an area of twenty-six square miles. The tidal flow of this volume 
of water is through a narrow entrance a quarter of a mile broad. The 
current is equal to three miles an hour, which is of great service to small 











vessels working up against the south-west wind. The west coast and its 
harbours present an aspect altogether different from the eastern. There 
are twelve magnificent harbours on the west of the province fit for the 

vessels in the world; indeed, it is impossible to imagine a coast 
line better provided with places of refuge. Beautiful as these harbours 
are to the eye, they are almost useless to the province from two causes. 
First, their great depth. Many of them are so deep that no ship’s cable 
could reach to the bottom. The other objection is the greater of the 
two: the range of mountains which skirts the head of the western har- 
bours prevents all access to the interior of the country, so far as is yet 
known. Mount Cook, named after one of Britain’s most distinguished 
navigators, almost rivals the Alps of Europe in height, attaining, as it 
does, nearly 13,000 feet of elevation above the sea. Mount Aspiring 
forms a magnificent spectacle, not only owing to its great altitude, viz. 
9135 feet above the sea, but owing to its bold and symmetrical shape of 
a steep cone or spire. The mountains in the vicinity of the Wanaka and 
Hawea lakes are Black Peak, 7328 feet; Pesa, 6426 feet; and Grand- 
view, 4703 feet above the sea. The Wanaka Lake is 1036 feet above 
the same level. The Eyre Mountains rise 6084 feet, and the Dome 
4505 feet above the sea level; Takituna, 4998 feet; Hamilton, 4674 feet ; 
Lingwood, 2602 feet; Ida, 5498 feet; Ryeburn, 5129 feet; Rock and 
Pillaux, 4675 feet; Benmore, 6111 feet; Totara Peak, 5876 feet; St. 
Cuthbert, 4962 feet; Mount Cargill is 2297 feet, and Mihinaka 1895 
feet above the level of the sea, 

The Provincial Council of Otago consists of nineteen members, elected 
by persons twenty-one years of age, who have been six months resident 
in the colony. The executive government is vested in the superintendent 
and three members of council. 

In the early days of the settlement all denominations worshipped 
under the same roof. The Church of Otago was composed of members 
of the Free Church of Scotland, members of the Church of England, the 
Established Church of Scotland, the Lutheran Church of Sweden, Eng- 
lish and Irish Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, United Presbyterians, 
and Independents—all yer together for five years; if they 
had re wr of membership from clergymen, they were, and still are, 
admitted to the same aaa as members of the Free Church of 
Scotland. In 1853, those in communion with the Church of England 
were joined by one of their own clergymen, the Rev. J. A. Fenton, and 
they have sent for another clergyman. There is a Presbytery in Otago, 
which meets twice a year. 

Denominational schools are established at Dunedin, Port Chalmers, 
and their vicinities, Taieri East, Taieri West, Native Village and Wai- 
hola, Tokomairiro, South of Tokomairiro, Waikonaiti, Goodwood, Moe- 
raki, and Waitaki. The ‘total number of scholars is 2750. The local 
government have established a system of provincial education. 

Of minerals, gold has long ago been detected in the Maturna, and 
very generally on the Waiopai plains, also in the Tuapeka and Lindis, 
but its existence in remunerative quantities had not till recently been 
made apparent. Coal is very generally distributed, and is found fre- 
quently of very fair -—- notwithstanding that surface-coal only has 
as yet been taken out. Coal and lignite are found on either slope of 
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the Kurai and Kakanni Mountains and the Horse Range; these are 

to view in various river-beds. The districts of the lower Taieri, 
Tokomairiro, Clutha, Pomahawk, and Mataura also possess the stores of 
subterranean fuel. Limestone is met with abundantly op the Maru- 
whenna, Waireka, Awamoko, Kakanni, and Shag rivers. It is also 
found near Dunedin, at the Waihola Lake, in the Waiau, Oraisea, Assa- 
rina, and Mataura rivers. Flagstones and roofing slate are found in the 
Maruwhenna and Kakanni.* 

Otago, like all other British colonies, was peopled, previous to the gold 
exodus, from every quarter of the globe, but its pith and stamina is 
British blood. Foreigners are not entitled to a vote in public affairs ; 
but if they renounce their own country, and apply to the sheriff to be 
naturalised, they are admitted to all the privileges of British subjects. 

The provinee of Otago has but recently been adapted to people of 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Of this there are many evidences, 
the most wonderful of which is the sudden decrease of the aborigines 
during the last half century. Though once numerous, they have de- 
stroyed themselves by the scourge of war. The settler of the Middle 
Island has nothing to fear from man, beast, or reptile. The Maories, or 
native population in Otago, amount to 500, and, as there are very few 
births amongst them, it is to be feared that the race will be extinct be- 
fore the close of the present century. 16,000 acres were reserved for 
them when they sold the province to the Crown. 

The town of Dunedin is situate at the head of the Otago harbour, 
from the opposite side of which, although the houses are not numerous, 
it has even now a fine appearance. In front of the town lies Dunedin 
Bay, with its boats sailing about, its small craft at anchor. On the 
other side is seen the dark blue of the Pacific Ocean; and, in the back- 
ground, Mount Flagstaff is seen towering far above the town and sur- 
rounding country, giving it such a picturesque and beautiful appearance 
that it is looked upon as one of the finest landscapes in New Zealand. 
The built part of the town has a fine cool brook running through the 
centre of it, and the surveyed town is bounded on the north-west by a 
clear stream flowing from Mount Flagstaff, yielding a supply of pure 
water sufficient for the largest city in Britain. 

The land is naturally divided into agricultural and pastoral. That 
most suitable for agricultural purposes can be purchased, in any part 
of the province, at the low price of ten shillings per acre. Flax and 
grass can be got in any quantity, and is the only kind cultivated now ; 
it is cleared at a much less outlay than bush land. Flax land is prepared 
for the plough at from twenty-five to thirty shillings per acre; grass 
land at n shillings. The cost of fencing for the last five years has 
varied according to the vicinity of a wood and the supply of labour, and 
may be reckoned at from twelve shillings to twenty-one shillings per 
chain of sixty-six feet. The most common fencing in Otago is a ditch 
four feet wide, a turf dike, two and a half feet high, and two rails on 











* Magnetic iron-sand similar in every respect to that which exists at Taranaka, 
and which was spoken of so highly by hardware manufacturers in England, has 
been since discovered on the western side of Blind Bay, between the Riwaki 
River and Waitapu. It is said that a company is to be formed at Melbourne for 
working these deposits. 
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the top.. In the town split paling only is used. Wire-fencing has also 
been introduced. 

The soil of the province of Otago is excellent, and well adapted to 
the cultivation of grain of all kinds. Its depth, however, cannot be 
judged of by the height of the crops grown, as flax has been found 
growing ten feet high upon a soil not more than six inches in depth ; 
and luxuriant crops of wheat have been raised from soil five inches deep. 
The climate of Otago is the real source of its fertility, and when the 
soil is exposed to its influence for six months it yields a much greater 
crop. Inch Clutha, Waikonati, and other localities, have rich soil from 
two to three feet deep, which yields forty-six bushels per acre, and has a 
growth of such strength that it is cut three feet above the ground, in 
order to save the thrashing mill. The heaviest timber in the colony 
grows upon Inch Clutha, an island seven miles long, in the centre of the 
Clutha Rive, with fine natural scenery. 

The colony is suitable as well for the man of substance as for the man 
of small means. Estates of from 2000 to 100,000 acres of land, rich, 
level, and dry, may be purchased, either for pastoral or agricultural pur- 
poses ; or, if capital be invested in sheep, a depasturing license may be 
obtained for any number of sheep not exceeding 25,000, on payment of 
a deposit of 20/. The applications for runs have been far in excess of the 
extent of country at present available ; but as fresh country is opened up, 
and fresh applicants fail to stock within the time limited, parties on the 
spot are likely to get suited. 

The Merino is the only breed of sheep that is yet reared in Otago. 
They are usually imported from Sydney or Twofold Bay, and have for 
some years been landed at Port Chalmers. In 1856 there were 
833,314 lbs. wool exported to Britain and elsewhere, the estimated value 
of which was 19,3167. The advantages of sheep-farming are so apparent 
to persons of small means, that many of them invest in sheep. In 1855, 
there were 26,000 sheep ; and in 1856, 130,000. 

For the last few years emigration to Otago has been chiefly carried on 
by residents in the colony sending for their friends, but the supply has 
not been equal to the demand, or even to fill up the vacancies for trades- 
men, shepherds, and labourers, who have become their own employers. 

Large sums have been spent in taking labourers from Melbourne, but 
along with them went purchasers of land to the extent of 10,000 acres, 
so that the demand for labourers, instead of being lessened, was rather 
increased. To remedy this state of things, the provincial council have 
voted the sum of 20,000/. as a permanent fund for emigration, those 
availing themselves of this fund having to repay the amount of assistance 
they may receive from it, within a period to be agreed upon for either 
one, two, or three years. 

Five hundred persons in Great Britain have been applied for by their 
friends in Otago, who have given a guarantee to the provincial govern- 
ment to repay their passage-money, which is 8000/. This is one of the 
strongest proofs of their prosperity, for it is unreasonable to suppose that 
they would invite their friends to leave home and certainty in Britain for 
an uncertainty in Otago. Every man without means must, at the out- 
set, be prepared for an extra effort ; if he be unwilling for this, he is un- 
fit for any province in New Zealand. 
Q2 
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Hitherto the class of emigrants who apply for passages have had to 
produce unexceptionable certificates of moral character, and their skill 
required to be of the kind that the settlement requires, viz. shepherds, 
ee agricultural labourers, who can ditch, and fence, and reap ; 

e domestic servants and dairy women, sawyers and country me- 
chanics. 

A somewhat crotchety writer—a disappointed poet, but successful 
prose author—according to his own account, who writes concerning the 
“Rise and Progress of Australasia,” under the anonyme of an “ English- 
man,” and in a spirit which has probably more of the acerbity than of 
the sweets of truth, speaking of the social condition of Dunedin, the 
capital of Otago, says, inquiringly, “To what shall we compare it? In 
the present civilised state of society the inhabitants of that town puzzle 
us to find any class in any country with whom to institute a comparison. 
Of the human kind, we know of no body of a similar character; and for 
want of a better simile, we will compare the town to a fenced inclosure, or 
large ring, within which a number of unhappy and spiteful creatures are 
like so many strange cats, that constantly endeavour to tear out each 
other’s eyes. To avoid the daily encounter of the antagonists, the few 
respectable wanderers and peaceable disposed of the group, who might 
have been unconsciously drawn into the social turmoil, have only one way 
of escape, viz. to leap the barrier, and fly the province for another ; or 
to go into the interior of their own till something approaching to har- 
mony shall reign in the discontented city. Seriously, the political, theo- 
logical, and social animosities displayed by the inhabitants of Dunedin 
towards each other baffle description. Some years since, when the un- 
happy differences arose in the Scotch Kirk, a tour through Scotland 
made us unwilling spectators of the agitated state of that part of the 
United Kingdom. But bad as it was, the virulence of the north was of 
a mild character compared with that by which the majority of the Otago 
settlers are at present incited—a virulence that turns the sanctity of 
their professed Christianity into ridicule, and makes religion a subject of 
discussion for arousing the worst passions of man, instead of a conse- 
crated medium for conveying evidence of a placid submission to the will 
of a Superior Being. But a few Scotchmen of contracted minds, possess- 
ing little beyond a local knowledge of one part of their own country and 
less of mankind generally, the province of Otago was selected as a class 
settlement, i.e. a settlement in which only those of the same country, 
and holding the same religious faith, as the original settlers, are admitted, 
or entitled to admittance, on equal terms. But at the outset, and at the 
foundation of Otago, there was an attempt, as we are informed, to make 
the exclusive law still more stringent and exclusive ; and the natives and 
immigrants from one part of Scotland only, were to be deemed eligible 
for participation in the imaginary benefits which, in a free country, sub- 
ject to British rule, a small head of sectarians supposed they had power 
to confer. On the failure of an undertaking, the projectors frequently 
attribute the want of success to other than the real cause. In a paper 
recently published in Otago, with a few statistics, &c., of the province, 
the authorities state that ‘the object of the original association was not 
to confine colonisation to any particular religious denomination.’ Unable 


to effect their desired end, they deny having had any such end to effect, 

















although their friends and others do not attempt to disguise the matter. 
Here is the first sentence descriptive of the province by Mr. Earp, whose 
work was published soon after the foundation of the settlement: ‘ The 
Otago settlement, the most southernly of those at present established in 
New Zealand, is the first of what have been termed “class settlement,” 
i.e. such as are composed, at the commencement at least, of men of the 
same country, holding the same religious faith, and observing similar 
social customs.’ The failure of the undertaking has only tended to 
kindle that bitter and unconquerable spirit of ill-will which the old hands 
invariably display both towards Resides and a few liberal-minded 
Scotch settlers, who, on the principle of religious and commercial free- 
dom, opposed from the first the proceedings of their narrow-minded 
countrymen. We need not travel far for evidence of the party spirit 
alluded to, or the length to which it is sometimes carried. On our 
arrival in Dunedin, a letter, of which the following is a copy, was 
addressed and forwarded to the superintendent of the province : 

“<] am at present compiling a work on the rise and progress of New 
Zealand ; for confirmation of this fact, I beg to refer you to his ex- 
cellency the governor, to whom I have been introduced by a letter from 
the English government. 

““* If you will favour me with the name of some gentleman (for your 
own time will, no doubt, be fully occupied previous to the departure of 
the steamer) who can furnish me with any information that would be 
likely to interest the English public, and benefit the province of which 
you are the head, you will much oblige.’ 

“ Although this epistle was considered sufficiently deferential to merit 
some sort of notice, it failed to command a reply. The reason is obvious. 
The writer was an Englishman, and belonged toa country from which an 
importation of live stock was not deemed desirable, as it would not, as a 
matter of course, be found to amalgamate with or add to the strength of 
the dominant party. Had the writer applied for information for a certain 
class of the Scotch instead of the English public, all the M‘Neddies, by 
whom a crotchety superintendent and master—now in his dotage—is 
surrounded, outl have responded to the call. We would indeed be sorry 
to confound the party spirit of those sectarians who retard the advance- 
ment of their province with the more enlightened and liberal policy of 
other settlers, who are evidently striving for the party liberation and com- 
mercial expansion of an extensive and promising settlement. We have 
no prejudice either for country or creed. Some of our best and dearest 
friends are Scotchmen, and we consider the Scotch as a people equal in 
every respect to any other community. But there are certain hypocritical 
clanish bigots—the settlers in Otago to wit—who merit and receive from 
the liberal-minded of their own country a more severe and unqualified 
condemnation than we have, through a sense of duty, been compelled to 
pronounce. 

“Even Otago may boast of its public censors. 

‘‘On hearing a gentleman in that province condemn the proceedings of 
his own countrymen, we politely reminded him that he was himself a 
Scotchman. ‘ Yes,’ returned our correspondent, ‘ but, thank God, not 
an Otago Scotchman!’ Enough. Otago, as we previously stated, con- 
tains a larger quantity of land than any other settlement in New Zealand : 
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although the climate is not so mild and agreeable as the more 
rn parts of the colony, the province, as an agricultural and pastoral 
ct, cannot eventually fail to become an important one. The following 
istics and land regulations, from a paper recently published by the 
authorities, will furnish the present position of the province, while the 
succeeding review from the local newspaper will show the progress made 
by the settlement since its foundation. 

“Under the auspices of the Association of Lay Members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, the foundation has been laid of an orderly and 
industrious community. The object of the association was not to con- 
fine its colonisation to any one particular religious denomination, but 
to secure a careful selection of emigrants, and to provide for their reli- 
gious and educational wants at the outset. The success of their efforts 
will be best understood on reference to the statistics annexed. The 
colony having now been fairly set a-goimg, the functions of the associa- 
tion have ceased, as being no longer necessary. 

“The province has a surface above 16,000,000 acres, the whole of it 
uired from the natives, whose number is only 633 souls (viz. 348 
es, and 285 females), and who, in small and widely-separated parties, 

are ina state of peaceful progression, upon lands that were reserved by 
themselves when they sold to the crown, and which reserves amount in the 
whole province to about 16,000 acres. 

** Land sales are fixed at the lowest price of 10s. per acre, but with 
conditions, for the purpose of excluding monopoly. All purchasers, 
re least to greatest, are on the same footing of right and freedom of 
choice. 

“ The low price of 10s. per acre leaving nothing for public improve- 
ments, roads will have to be made by means of an adequate land-tax. 

“ Lands not otherwise required are appropriated for cattle runs, upon 
leases of fourteen years. The whole administration of land is at the 
hands of a Waste Land Board, whose proceedings are open to the public. 
The province is governed according to the New Zealand Constitution 
Act, by a superintendent and provincial council, all of them elected by 
the people. The climate is temperate and remarkably healthy, free from 
draughts or anything like excessive summer heats. 

“ The following statistics of the province of Otago, New Zealand, are 
taken from the report of P. Proudfoot, Esq., Commissioner of Crown 
Lands: ‘ Area of province from 16,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres. Land 
sold, about 38,222 acres. 

“ Runs for depasturing purposes, 124 applications. Licenses granted 
for depasturage purposes, 73 applications. Estimated extent of country 
granted under above licenses, 1,190,360 acres.”* 

From the Otago Witness, Dunedin, Saturday, March 29, 1836: “ The 
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* The surveys executed during 1856 and 1857 have extended over 15,407 square 
miles, and there remain to be surveyed 11,233; the whole area of the province 
being 26,640 square miles, or 17,049,600 acres. In the surveyed districts the 
natural divisions consist of forest, 1329 square miles; pasture, 12,516; swamps, 
144; barren, 1309. In the unsurveyed districts the natural divisions can only be 
approximated to; and it is believed that about 2500 square miles of natural pas- 
ture will yet be found in them ; while the remaining 8733 consist of barren snowy 
mountains and wooded valleys, with probably untold mineral resources. 
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eighth year of our existence, as a colony, has just closed, and many are 
the changes we have witnessed. In truth, it does not appear that the 
world progresses at a railroad pace; and even in this, the most remote 
portion of the British empire, somewhat of the onward progress begins 
to be felt. We say begins; for during the first five years of our exist- 
ence we seemed scarcely to advance at all. At a great distance from the 
home country, unsupported by government aid, unassisted by powerful 
private patronage—like our neighbours—almost unknown, neglected—if 
not despised—our earlier days were days of struggle. For the first two or 
three years, Dunedin made rapid progress, and it was not unusual to hear 
exclamations of surprise from those who returned to the settlement after 
a brief absence. Since that period the town has been almost stationary, 
and the onward progress has been visible in the rural and pastoral dis- 
tricts. But notwithstanding the fact that the town has not greatly pro- 
gressed, the amount of business done, and being done, in the town has 
augmented, and is augmenting, at a rapid pace, giving an unmistakable 
evidence of the prosperity and extent of productive efforts in the real work 
of colonisation—the siblahig of the wilderness. 

“The returns of the migration and emigration for the last year, show 
a balance of immigration of 223 souls; and for the first quarter of the 
present year, 275 souls, making an increase of the population from this 
source of 498 souls. 

“From the foregoing statement it will appear that the progress of the 
province of Otago has been gradually accelerating. The imports have 
been greatly increased, and the exports have made strides during the last 
year exceeding the exports of the whole of the previous seven years; and 
when we take into consideration the amount of land sold, valk the great 
extent of country we have yet for sale, we cannot but feel that there is a 
glorious future before us.” 

The Bluff is a large district in a southerly direction, in the province of 

There is an excellent harbour here, and the port, which was 
named by the governor “Invercargill,” about 120 miles south of Port 
Chalmers, or the town of Dunedin, the capital of Otago, is said to con- 
tain a large tract of excellent land, available both for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes. When a township shall be formed near the port, and 
so soon as sheep-owners and farmers become located here, and gather 
from the soil the periodical riches that await manual labour and com- 
mercial enterprise, this will, no doubt, become an important place in the 
southern part of New Zealand. It matters but little what part of the 
colony is selected by that immigrant who is determined to keep himself 
aloof from the political and social broils that agitate certain settlements ; 
and we quite agree with the following closing sentence on the subject 
from Chambers’s Papers for the People: 

“Whether, therefore, he choose Wellington, Nelson, Otago, Auckland, 
or Canterbury, as the field of his enterprise, the emigrant will find in 
New Zealand all the materials which industry can desire to work upon. 
He will enjoy a fine climate, a ready soil ; a land where coal, iron, copper, 
stone, and wood are in abundance; where sweet, pure, wholesome water 
is plentiful; where corn, and all other kinds of grain, may easily be raised 
in splendid crops; where his labour may be well rewarded ; where he will 
have few taxes to pay, and few of the unnatural restraints imposed by our 
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old society to observe. Shortly, doubtless, he will be admitted to a share 
in those free institutions which are the peculiar pride of the British 
people; and thus, with every natural aid to his energies, he may enjoy 

in a region which, of all others on the face of the earth, 
most nearly resembles his parent country.” 

The existence of gold in the mountains of Otago, which are meridional, 
or which run nearly north and south, like the Ural, the Rocky Mountains, 
the Australian Alps, and the Mountains of the Moon in East Africa, all 
well known to be auriferous, was, as we have seen, known some time back, 
but it was not till midsummer of 1861 that the news spread of a gold-field 
having been discovered, which excited the most sanguine expectations on 
the part of that very excitable race of people—and who, indeed, may 
soon be expected to constitute a population within themselves in the 
Antipodal world+the nomadic race of gold-diggers. The news was con- 
firmed by the mail of September 26th of the same year, and, judging 
from all accounts received, the discovery was said to promise to be not 
only an extensive but a successful gold-field, although not so rich as many 
of the earlier Victorian discoveries ; nevertheless, the gold is so thoroughly 
distributed that all, with few exceptions, are able to earn from 10s. to 104. 

r diem. The effect already on the colony of Victoria, in Australia, 

ad been great, and during the month some ten thousand diggers had 
taken their departure. Shipowners were realising immense profits by the 
rush, the dearth of accommodation being so great, and the rush so ex- 
tensive, that, taking advantage of the fever, the passage-money has been 
raised from 5/. to 10/. per head, and this for a voyage which in all pro- 
bability will occupy but some two or three weeks. As might be expected, 
the accounts received are somewhat conflicting, but the old adage that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating will hold good here; and if we 
say that the proof of the gold-field is in the quantity of gold, the 
Tuapeka gold-field has proved a success. Up to that time some- 
thing like thirty ounces of gold had been received. “‘ While I now write,” 
continued the same informant, ‘“ the departures are continuing with seem- 
ingly unabated vigour, and it would not greatly surprise me that between 
this and the departure of the October mail thirty thousand persons will 
have left these shores. The fever is more or less seizing ou all classes, 
from the digger who leaves his ‘claim,’ down to the steady-going shop- 
keeper and artisan. The word fever is by far the most applicable one to 
use, and when once a man becomes touched, all the talking in the world 
would fail to convince him of the folly of throwing up a positive certainty 
for a problematical and distant chance of fortune. Perhaps the most 
astonishing circumstance in connexion with the whole affair is, that men 
sell or otherwise dispose of really paying claims on our own gold-fields to 
rush off to a distant and, to a certain extent, hypothetical Dorado, so 
certain is it that distance lends enchantment to the view. The effect on 
this colony must be great, although many who are now leaving will, in 
every probability, return ; nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that, even 
if the New Zealand gold-fields do not continue their present attractions, 
considerable numbers will, from one cause or another, remain in that 
colony. The accounts are, as may easily be conceived, somewhat con- 
flicting; and, as is usual on all gold-tields, some persons have been entirely 
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unsuccessful. The preponderance of evidence at present received is con- 
clusive that a vast and payable gold-field has been discovered.” 

The Melbourne Herald wrote in the same terms of excitement. “ All 
interest about the war at Taranaki,”’ it said, “‘ and the threatened war in 
the neighbourhood of Auckland, was sunk in the discovery of gold at 
Tuapeka. The diggings were opened early in June, and the yield of gold 
for three months has been about 27,000 ounces.” 

We make a few extracts from the latest papers, which will give a 
tolerably correct account both of the state of things as they now are, and 
of the yield of gold from the commencement. Our first extract is from the 
Otago Colonist of the 13th of September, and has reference to the land- 
ing-place of Dunedin, the seaport of Otago, or rather its principal inland 
town on its only navigable river : 

“ «It is a most distracting sight to see the state of matters at our jett 
just now. Chaos could not have presented such confusion. Vessels 
arriving daily, and tumbling their human loads with luggage and lumber 
on the jetty, to crowd, push, and scramble through goods, trucks, carts, 
horses, and men, to some goal which they might find out if they can ; 
lighters discharging, and having the cargo laid out on the narrow jetty 
to be kicked about and trampled on at the mercy of the passengers, 
whilst the owners of the lighters dispute among themselves or appeal to 
the bewildered jetty-keeper as to which of them have a right to the truck 
for bringing the goods to the end of the jetty; one solitary landing- 
waiter, perched on the highest pinnacle of the last truck-load, endeavour- 
ing with almost distracted eagerness to keep an exact account of each 
package as it hurried off in some cart ; the jetty-keeper and his assistant 
flying from one package to another in the hope of getting their rules laid 
unto them for the measurement before they disappear in the general rush ; 
carts pulling off from the confusion with a load, and others backing in to 
tuke one, getting their wheels locked in each other, to the annoyance of 
the drivers, who occasionally burst into a smack of Billingsgate, but more 
generally try to make the best of it.” 

From an “ extraordinary’’ of the same journal of the 18th September, 
we take the following: 

“The escort arrived in Dunedin this day, at five o’clock, bringing 
11,281 ounces, having left the Tuapeka diggings at one o'clock on 
Tuesday. The quantity brought in by the last escort was 7759 ounces. 
The escort was delayed one day in expectation of bringing in all the gold 
offered, but more was coming in as the escort left. Considerable quan- 
tities of gold have also been brought in by private hands; one party of 
four men brought to town on Tuesday 1000 ounces. A gully one mile 
to the left of Round Hill was being worked, and parties making an 
ounce per diem. The weather was fine, and the roads had improved, 
and the bridges over two creeks were completed, and had the effect of 
immediately reducing the price of flour to 8/. per 200lb. bag. 2500 
miners’ rights and fifty business licences had been issued. All was quiet 
at the diggings. Upwards of 6000 people were estimated to be at work 
still, chiefly in Gabriel’s Gully and the immediate neighbourhood. 
Numerous persons were prospecting in various directions, with various 
success. Gold was said to be discovered almost everywhere that holes 
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were sunk, but whether in paying quantities is not fully ascertained. A 
new field has been discovered, sixteen miles nearer Dunedin, in which one 
party were making an ounce a day. The wildness of a digging popula- 
tion, and the excitement in the province, are such, that the diggers rush 
from one spot to another without the least tangible ground for so 
d ° yee 

The Melbourne Argus avowed that an exodus had set in from the 
shores of Victoria towards Dunedin, which had eclipsed all previous 
events in the history of rushes. The ordinary trading vessels between 
Melbourne and Otago were early found unequal to the crowds that pre- 
sented themselves as passengers, and, as the fever spread from gold-field 
to gold-field, it was found necessary to place additional lines of coaches 
on to the main roads of the colony, to accommodate the miners hurrying 
to the new gold-field. 

The people of Sydney took the news with much greater quietude 
and caution. It avas admitted, at the time of the September despatches, 
that the intercourse with Melbourne had been greatly interrupted by the 
transfer of the steam-vessels regularly engaged in the Melbourne and 
Adelaide trade to that which had suddenly arisen between Melbourne 
and New Zealand. Gold-fields, added the writer, of some promise have 
been discovered near Otago, and a ‘“‘rush” from Melbourne of almost 
unprecedented magnitude has been the result. Whether there is any- 
thing in the new discoveries to justify the rush it would as yet be pre- 
mature to say. The ascertained facts certainly do not justify it, nor has 
the somewhat inexplicable excitement which they have occasioned in 
Melbourne as yet affected the population of this colony. The unprofit- 
able experiences of the Snowy River “ rush” will probably have a salutary 
effect in checking any disposition in this colony to rely upon the chances 
of the new lottery. As is usual in the case of the discovery of new 
auriferous deposits, different “ placers” have since been found almost daily, 
some at a considerable distance from one another; and as the first dis- 
covery is sometimes attended by remarkable success, the news is soon 
bruited abroad, and is as soon followed by a “rush’’ of greedy, excited 
expectants to the new Dorado. In some instances the success is durable ; 
in others, disappointment follows, and the diggers return to their first 
“ placers,” but there is infinite uncertainty in these movements, and an 
abandoned “ rush” may as suddenly rise in favour again by the reported 
successes of a few adventurers. [he Chinese are the most remarkable 
of all gold-seekers : not to get into trouble with the overbearing and 
impetuous whites, the yellow race are, generally speaking, satisfied with 
taking the places of the departed, and as they are equally industrious, 
less extravagant, and more patient and persevering, it is probable that 
they secure at the end the liou’s share of profits. The most remarkable 
gold-fields in the south of Otago, discovered up to the present time, 
seem to be Beaumont River, Waitahuna River, Lambing Flat, Tippe- 
rary Gully, the Wombat, Blackguard Gully, Gabriel’s Gully, Chance 
Reef, Kiandra, Braidwood, and Gundagia. A reef is being worked at 
Adelong with success, a quantity of 624 tons of quartz having yielded 
by crushing 356 ounces of retorted gold. This quartz was obtained by 
eight men in ten weeks. The most favoured spots in the western gold- 
fields are Ophir, Buller, and the valleys of the Lachlan and Merov Rivers. 
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One spot in the Upper Merov has got the characteristic name of Fighting 
Gully. The chief northern gold-tields are on the Rocky River, Sydney 
Flat, Tenter Field, and Boonoo Boonoo. A fair proportion of gold is 
wrought in this district from reefs, among which the quartz reef at Foley's 
Folly, in the Peel River, is most spoken of, sixteen tons of quartz turning 
out ninety ounces of gold. Other reefs have also been opened by pro- 
spectors on the Ironbark, where a ton of quartz yields eight ounces of 
gold. Several other gullys, as Mansbridges and others, have been 
opened since the antipodal spring set in, for during winter-time Tuapeka 
was graphically described as “ seventy-five miles of snow all round, and 
no gold and no wood,” and no food might also have been added. It 
requires a great deal to deter gold-diggers, however, and notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the season the Tuapeka escort, according to the Otago 
Colonist of September 20, arrived in the evening of the 18th with 
11,281 ounces of gold! The advance of summer was expected to greatly 
reduce prices, the roads being rapidly improved, and cartage, which has 
hitherto been 112/. per ton from Dunedin, would in consequence become 
less expensive, more especially as the arrivals from Melbourne would 
produce competition. There is, then, a fine little corner of the globe 
inviting the enterprising to the Antipodes in 1862. It is healthy and 
picturesque, with a pleasant climate, and it holds out promises to any 
hard-working man of earning from the gold scattered on its surface, 
with industry and economy, at all events sufficient to settle as a pros- 
perous landed proprietor, to devote the rest of his years in the rearing 
of live stock and tilling his own acres, and to leave an improving estate 
to his children. It is probably thus that Providence tempts civilised man 
to the rescue of distant and unproductive lands. 
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THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. 
Part V. 


It was a miserable scene when they were all assembled in the ben end 
of Laurence Sweynson’s house, the minister in the centre, and all the 
females shrieking around him, while the men—that is, as many as the 

lace would hold—gravely discussed the affair in “the but end.” Poor 
M‘Candle really was quite at a loss what to do; he felt as miserable as 
anybody (for was not she whom, since his interview with the accepted of 
the Russian lady of quality, he had begun to look upon almost as his 
betrothed bride, was not she torn from him ?); yet he didn’t feel in- 
clined, nor did he think it would be at all dignified, to howl, and he felt 
just then too stupified to “improve the occasion.”’ So he sat and wiped 
his eyes, and nose, and head, with his big red pocket-handkerehief, and 
answered the numerous inquiries put to him at random, and in a most 
unsatisfactory manner, and stared at the tea-tray with the picture of the 
naval engagement, and the clumsy shepherds and dogs on the mantel- 
piece, until his eyeballs nearly jumped out of his head. However, by- 
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and-by he picked up a little, and recollected the position he occupied, 
and what was naturally expected of him, and the remembrance of David 
and Gehazzi returned to his mind, and he commenced in a loud, sonorous 
tone, an address of consolation and exhortation, in which, with a delicate 
and accurate reference to his own relations with Miss Julia, he compared 
himself to David weeping for his son Absalom. This, of course, brought 
out a deal more tears and moanings from the audience, and they 
had all reached a fine pitch of woe and wailing misery, when Magnie 
Smith suddenly stalked into the centre, and requested to know what all 
this noise was about? Magnie had said little or nothing when Eric 
Sweynson’s body was found, and had offered no remarks when it was 
rumoured that Miss Tomkins had gone in the Dutch vessel, but had, 
with praiseworthy self-control, determined to keep his own counsel until 
he saw whether it was possible for any one to pursue the lovers. He 
had, therefore, left the rest and strolled southwards, along “the banks,” 
for some miles, watching the weather and deliberating the whole matter 
over in his own ttfind. He had at last come to the conclusion that it 
would be as well to confess the elopement. He saw no one could cross 
the sound just now; probably if the weather moderated the schooner 
would have left Scalloway before any pursuer could reach there; be- 
sides who was to pursue? not M‘Candle, certainly, he thought. And, 
moreover, where was the matter who pursued them, now that the 
lieutenant had been renioved in this unfortunate manner? No one else 
would have a right to stop the marriage, and indeed it might be as well, 
if possible, to follow the lovers and prevent them leaving the country, as 
there appeared to be no reason now why they should not get married 
where they were. So Magnie marched back, as we have said, and into 
the midst of the uproarious group assembled in Laurence Sweynson’s 
“ ben end.” 

“ What's a’ dis screachin’ an’ hilleebulloo aboot, I want to kenow ?”’ 
he said. “Ir ye a’ geen oot o’ your heads? I waarn, lass” (this 
sternly, to Kirsty), “it it’s fur yon peerie* flunky doo’s lamentin’ dis 
wy! Ye needna greet, sir (to M‘Candle), and ye needna pretch sae 
muckle, fur Ebsalom is no’ geen da wy ye tink, efter a’.” 

This interference of Magnie’s might have cost him dear, and indeed 
Mrs. Sweynson, who was, as we have already shown, a lady of a violent 
and dictatorial temperament, had seriously begun to contemplate a per- 
sonal attack upon the intruder, and had sani got the naval engage- 
ment tray ~ » one of the stoneware club-footed dogs in her eye, as 
being portable and effective missiles to hurl at Magnie’s head, when 
Magnie silenced them all by offering, hurriedly and briefly, yet very 
clearly, his explanatory narrative, in which, of course, he was imme- 
diately supported by Kirsty, who had pretended all this time to believe 
firmly in Miss Tomkins’s loss, and now made a show of drying up her 
eyes. The new light thrown upon the affair had, of course, the effect 
of stopping the crying in a great measure, and increasing the talk and 
gossip and exclamations of wonder. But poor M‘Candle was, as may 

supposed, even more knocked down by this intelligence than the 
former. He seemed literally knocked down, for he stopped in the midst 
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of his discourse and dropped into a chair. And this was the end of his 
new-born hopes! This was the final reward of his passion! This was 
the finale to the history of the Russian lady of quality, the Princess 
Walkemoff, fourth cousin of the czar, and his friend Mortimer, of the 
Dragoons. If he hadn’t been a divine he would certainly have 
been very much inclined to give vent to some strong expressions re- 
specting the said Mortimer, of the Dragoons, who had dared to go 
and “sell” him in this manner. Oh! the lying and duplicity of some 
people! And then, to be exposed this way before all his Rock, just 
when he had been giving them to understand that had it not been for 
the cruel sea, a short time would have given the blooming Julia Tomkins 
to his arms! He found a little relief, as soon as he could speak, in giving 
his gravest and sternest rebuke to Magnie Smith for having assisted in 
this nefarious scheme, and insinuated that he might, without any stretch 
of ecclesiastical authority, be excommunicated and denied all privileges 
of the Church; which indirect anathema, however, Magnie took with 
very great coolness, merely remarking: “Just as you lek, sir!” But 
just then it was suggested by Kirsty, with an hysterical sob, might not 
something unpleasant have happened to the schooner from Scalloway, if 
she had gone to sea? Magnie did not think she could possibly have left 
Scalloway Bay, but still there was a possibility she might ; so all the old 
women who had been silenced by the recent explanation, not feeling 
warranted in lamenting very loudly the deaths of Mr. Eric Sweynson, 
Lieutenant Tomkins, and the footman, and had consequently felt rather 
crushed for the moment and disappointed, burst out afresh and with re- 
newed vigour. M‘Candle also seemed to brisken up wonderfully at this 
suggestion. Magnie then volunteered to set off to Scalloway himself, 
the moment he could cross the sound, and ascertain whether the vessel 
had left or not, and if not, to convey to Miss Tomkins the mournful 
intelligence of her father’s loss. So next morning he set off for the 
“toon” from which the lovers had embarked, os after waiting there 
more than a day he managed to seize a lull in the storm, and got over 
to the mainland, and on to Scalloway, as we have described. 

Captain Mortimer was much startled by the news Magnie brought 
him, and it was some time before he could make up his mind to carry it 
to Julia. But he felt it must be done, for he saw with Magnie that the 
elopement was now unnecessary, and that being so, it should certainly 
be avoided. So he went on board the Sea King, and broke the tidings 
to Miss Tomkins, who was of course very much shocked and grieved 
therewith, especially as her parent’s loss might almost be said to be 
caused indirectly by herself. The captain prudently left her alone with 
Mrs. Halcro for the rest of the day. On the morrow he came back, 
and proposed that they should return to Grevavoe, It was positively 
necessary for their interests that they should do so, for there was no 
doubt that Masters Bob and Nelson would return to Trafalgar Hall im- 
mediately, if they had not done so already, and there was no saying 
what they might do if left alone. At length it was settled that Miss 
Tomkins should go home under Magnie’s escort, while Captain Morti- 
mer proceeded to Lerwick to consult with the late Lieutenant Tomkins’s 
man of business there. So next day they parted for this p . They 
bade a friendly farewell to Captain Halcro and his wife before leaving 
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them, and Captain Mortimer pressed upon them some slight acknow- 
ledgment of their services. 

“ Well, sir,” said Captain Halcro, “ since you are so good, I tank you 
for your nobble generosity. I’m soary, sir, you should be disappointed 
in your trifle of a galoppment, but you may command me at any footer 
time, if you require my preefesninil services. Madam (taking off his 
hat) you pit me in mind of the risin’ sun dessolvin’ the cloody mists, or 
Nobbia smilin’ tro’ her tairs. I wish you all joy and plaiser, and lots o’ 
small bairns, which I reckon you're sure o’ havin’.” 

Here the captain became quite affected, even to tears, and once more 
pressing his horny hand, they left him and proceeded on shore. Then 
Captain Mortimer saw Julia and Magnie Smith depart northwards, 
pre himself proceeded to Lerwick, promising to be at Grevavoe in a 
few days. 

It 2 a mournful return home for Julia, and she and Kirsty Sweynson 
did nothing for a dat‘or two but blubber and sob in concert. Then Captain 
Mortimer came back from Lerwick, bringing with him the lawyer who 
was the professional adviser of Lieutenant Tomkins. It appeared that the 
lieutenant had left no will, therefore the bulk of his property went to his 
two interesting sons, who would be required to appoint curators or 
guardians until they came of age. The mother’s money was, however, 
entirely the property of Julia. This gentleman at the same time re- 
marked, that as there was no proof positive of the death of Lieutenant 
Tomkins—although, perhaps, little doubt of the fact—nothing should 
be interfered with until a reasonable time had elapsed, except, as he 
roguishly remarked to Captain Mortimer, “ Lieutenant Tomkins’s 
daughter, and the sooner that is over the better, for you are to suppose 
the old fellow is dead until he turns up again, at all events, and it will be 
easier to do the splicing business now.” Captain Mortimer thought so 
too, for he had ascertained in Lerwick that scandal had already begun to 
be busy with Miss Tomkins’s name, and on talking over the matter 
with the young lady it was decided the union should take place at once. 
Then Captain Mortimer was hardy enough to pay another visit to 
M‘Candle, and again succeeded in talking over the poor minister, but 
this time with a different object. He dwelt principally on the injury 
done to Miss Tomkins’s ol name by the elopement, and proving in- 
contestably that for this (and the other trifling reason that she wouldn't 
have him), M*Candle could never have the fair one himself, he at last 
got the minister’s consent to do what they required of him. Then did 
the precentor of the kirk proclaim from his little box below the pulpit 
that there was “a purpose of marriage between George Mortimer and 
Julia Tomkins,” and the following week the happy pair were united by 
the Reverend Donald M‘Candle, assisted—by nobody at all! Yes, poor 
M‘Candle married them, for he felt it was his duty so to do, but he 
hurried home immediately afterwards and locked himself in his apart- 
ment, refusing for the rest of the evening to see even Master Thomas 
Sweynson, and looking very red about the eyes next morning. In this 
straightforward simple way was accomplished what had vainly cost so 
much intrigue and misery to bring about, and Captain Mortimer might 
not inappropriately be compared to the renowned Dutchman described 
by the e Diedrich Knickerbocker, who took a run of two miles for 
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the purpose of jumping over a hill, and then when he got to the bottom 

May 8 own, smoked his pipe, and walked quietly over at his leisure ! 

me months went by, There appeared no doubt now of Lieutenant 
Tomkins’s loss. Captain George Mortimer and his lady had gone to 
England, leaving the legal gentleman in Lerwick to look after their 
interests, and steps were being taken for having curators appointed 
for the Masters Tomkins, who were in the mean time sowing their 
puerile wild oats with their usual zeal. M‘Candle had preached Lieute- 
nant Tomkins’s funeral sermon, 3 sublime discourse, lasting exactly 
one hour and three-quarters, in anticipation of which no end of caraway- 
seeds had been laid in by the old women of his congregation, so that 
the shops in the neighbourhood (including that of Laurence Sweyn- 
son, who had now stepped into his brother’s shoes) were quite out 
of the commodity for a long while ; and a beautiful granite slab had been 
sent from Token by Mrs. George Mortimer’s orders, to be placed in 
the burial-ground belonging to Lieutenant Tomkins in the churchyard, 
stating how the said Lieutenant Tomkins had been lost at sea Sone, 
18—, and having engraved beneath a great many texts and beautiful 
bits of appropriate religious poetry and descriptive prose, showing what a 
truly estimable individual this distinguished officer had been, “ beloved 
in public life as well as in private society,” and hinting that the only con- 
sideration on which his friends had been prevailed upon to permit his 
departure was his being particularly required in a more celestial sphere. 
And the naval papers published a biography of Lieutenant Nicholas 
Tomkins, R.N., a very flaming one, giving his age and the place of his 
birth, and a short account (principally imaginary) of his death, and 
giving a full narrative of his services, the chief of which seemed to be 
that he was once in a boat which was sent in the middle of the night to 
take a fortress, and didn’t take it, but got taken itself instead; and that, 
on another occasion, he did something improper, for which he was nearly 
broken by court-martial. And Master Bob and Master Horatio Nelsou 
Tomkins carried matters with a very high hand at Grevavoe, and the 
former told some of his intimate cronies, confidentially, “T say, now 
pa’s hopped and Julia’s gone, me and Nelson are going to have stick-ups 
and tailed-coats !” and Master Nelson added, “ Yes, how jolly! and we'll 
have port and sherry and strawberry-jam always for breakfast. Won't 
it be prime!’’ 

Matters, we say, had come to this pass, when all of a sudden, one very 
fine day, there arrived in Grevavoe a small sloop from the town of 
Bergen, in Norway. She dropped anchor, a boat without delay left her 
side for the shore ; in that boat were two well-dressed individuals as pas- 
sengers, and these individuals were Lieutenant Nicholas Tomkins, R.N., 
and Mr. William Dicky ! 

Great was the caiemaeiion at Grevavoe. People were astonished, 
mortified, annoyed. When persons who were not particularly noted as 
benefactors of the human species have been returned as dead to the satis- 
faction of everybody, when it has been unanimously decided that there is 
no chance of their re-appearance, and people have, solely on this account, 
permitted a mourning tablet to be put up, giving them credit for virtues 
they never either possessed or pretended to, it is so disgusting to have 
them come back after all. But still there was Lieutenant Tomkins and 
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there was Mr. William Dicky, and they had to be received now in a 
manner befitting respectable, lively flesh and blood. It seemed that the 
reasons these gentlemen had to urge for their return from the Stygian 
shore were these. They had not been drowned at all, that our readers 
will have already surmised. But neither had the Dutch “ buss” been 
capsized. When the squall caught her there had certainly been every 
prospect of her immediate destruction, and the tumult and hubbub had 
even broken the seals on the eyes and minds of the drugged sleepers. For 
some time the peril was great, and it was supposed that Mr. Eric Sweyn- 
son must have either fallen overboard by accident during the excitement, 
or must have in despair entrusted himself unperceived to the mercy of the 
waves, attached to a plank orspar. By-and-by a craft had borne down 
to them, which proved to be a large Norwegian vessel, homeward bound. 
She took on board the crew of the Dutch vessel, the ‘ buss’’ herself being 
unavoidably left tothe storm, and Lieutenant Tomkins and Mr. Dicky, 
along with Mynheer Van Donker and his men, had to go to Bergen. 
From thence they went to the capital, where Lieutenant Tomkins’s 
uniform procured him the greatest attention and respect. The in- 
habitants of Christiania were certain he must be a royal duke at least, 
for they had heard that royal dukes were almost as plentiful in Great 
Britain as common citizens, and they treated the visitors whom the Fates 
had cast among them with the highest honour and reverence. Lieutenant 
Tomkins and his footman for the time being were as happy as crickets 
during their stay in Scandinavia, and were very sorry indeed when one 
day they were visited by a personage who announced himself as the 
master of a Lerwick vessel which had come to Bergen for a cargo of 
wood and boats, and having heard of the safety of Tomkins and Dicky, 
had called to offer them a passage to Zetland. Lieutenant Tomkins re- 
marked confidentially to Mr. Dicky thereafter on more than one occa- 
sion, “ If I had had all right and square, and been sure of my half-pay 
and my dividends, I’m blowed if I wouldn’t have remained dead, my boy, 
for the rest of my existence. A jolly place that Norway, I can tell you.” 

Laurence Sweynson, in virtue of his being now a person of importance 
at Grevavoe, as well as an elder in the kirk, was deputed to break to 
Lieutenant Tomkins the news of his daughter’s nuptials. He kept the 
elopement affair in the background, but the Masters Tomkins nullified 
this bit of diplomacy very shortly, for they informed their parent of the 
whole circumstances, and showed him for the first time—for Van Donker 
had, of course, lied through thick and thin to the last—to whom he 
owed his little sea-trip. The lieutenant was tremendously wroth. First 
he expressed his intention of reporting M‘Candle’s abominable conduct 
in uniting the couple to the General Assembly of the Kirk in Edinburgh 
—a step which he assured the divine would inevitably procure his dis- 
missal from the Christian ministry as an unworthy labourer therein. But 
this revenge being remote, and something more tangible being necessary, 
he gave vent to his boiling passions by thrashing Master Bob and Master 
Nelson with zest and energy on the very next day, which happened to 
be a Sunday, the result of which was, that the young gentlemen, who 
had grown more rebellious lately from their sister’s example and their 
temporary taste of liberty, fled to Lerwick on Monday, and “bund,” or 
bound, as apprentices in the merchant service, and before their parent 
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could follow them had proceeded to Shields to enter upon their new life. 
The lieutenant calmed down after this. He began to be actually amiable, 
and he went and called for and made friends with M‘Candle, thereby 
evaporating the fears of that unfortunate gentleman, who had been 
alin terribly in his shoes since that threat of the General Assembly 
had reached his ears. Finally, Lieutenant Tomkins decided that, as the 
thing was over, and as no effort or exertion on his part could bring back 
the 1" or improve and alter the affair in the very slightest degree, he 
would even make the best of it and let it alone, a course of conduct most 
commendable, and precisely similar to that for which philosophers from 
the earliest ages have received applause and gained immortality. So he 
wrote his daughter, giving her his forgiveness, and, moreover, went to 
England and visited her; during which visit, however, he did more than 
his dear Julia bargained for, for, falling in with a very enchanting 
young person about eighteen years of age, and finding he was not wholly 
obnoxious to her, he married her, and took her home to Grevavoe, and 
he had exactly ten children by her before he finally and in a bond fide 
manner quitted the world at a good old age. 
Mrs. Mortimer’s marriage turned out much better in a worldly 
int of view than had been anticipated ; for the captain’s father and 

rothers being removed from the world very suddenly and unexpectedly, 
the gallant officer became Sir George Mortimer, Bart. He then left the 
army, and went into parliament as became him. And had you moved in 
fashionable society at the period to which we allude, you would have 
often met Lady Mortimer and two or three sickly, fair-haired daughters 
in Mayfair drawing-rooms, and at Bath and Brighton, and other favourite 
resorts of the beau monde of that day. She had then begun to rouge, 
and was very fond of whist, and (some people whispered) snuffed. They 
said she looked not over happy. Perhaps she sometimes thought 
with fond regret of old Grevavoe, and the wild scenes of her romantic 
maidenhood ; perhaps she only, like most of us, sighed for youth, that 
ye, irrecoverable gem, so contemned when it gleams on our fore- 

ead, so mourned when it has for ever eluded our grasp; but we certainly 
think she was not very happy in her marriage. Marriages, say some 
people, are made in heaven, others, cynically, have found a very different 
parentage for these ceremonies. But whether they are blessed by angelic 
or cursed by Satanic patronage, as a general rule, marriages certainly do 
appear, in very many cases, to have been much influenced by that mys- 
terious power which, according to Mr. Alfred Jingle, always puts the 
short coats on the long policemen and the long coats on the short ones, 
and has of late years become so noted for placing the square pins in the 
round holes, and the wrong men in the right places. Now, had Miss 
Tomkins married M‘Candle, we dare say she would soon have got accus- 
tomed to his oddities, and we are certain that he would have made a 
most devoted husband, while we know that Sir George Mortimer, Bart., 
did not, within five years of their union, care twopence for her, and had 
that wise regulation of our forefathers still prevailed which enabled men 
to sell their wives by public auction to the highest bidder, he would havo 
written to his agent to take the proper steps for the sale just as readily 
and as carelessly as he gave directions for the disposal of his commission 
and his stud of horses. 
Feb.—voL. CXXIV. NO. CCCCXCIV. R 
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Mr. William Dicky remained with Sir George to the end of his exist- 
ence. For many years he was to be seen sunning himself in the door- 
way of the Portman-square mansion during “the season,” or hobbling 
about—for he very obese and pursy latterly—at the place in Norfolk 
when the was out of town. Feeling age coming upon him, and 
having saved a little property, he resolved to go into the lodging line, 
taking to himself a wife, at the same time, in the shape of the house- 
keeper in Norfolk, who had also saved a little property. Unhappily, 
just two days before the marriage was to have been solemnised, he was 
found dead in his bed—of “appleplexy,” his fellow-servants said. 

M‘Candle ended his days in the manse. He did not die a bachelor, 
for the foolish fellow was ultimately caught by the attractions of “ the 
lass” who had been his tablemaid, who was a good deal broader than 
long, and whose countenance was like a fiery furnace, and he made her 
Mrs. M‘Candle, much to the disgust of his cook, old Kitty, who re- 
marked, “ Bairns, da body, if he wiz gaen ta mayry a wumman might 
ha’ ubtyned a raysonable faymale instead o’ a skildren,* freevalous divit 
lek yon.” However, “ the lass” made M‘Candle a very useful wife, and 
they got on very well together. He determined on educating her, and 
was on the point of instructing her in the rudiments of the Greek lan- 
guage, when he ascertained that those of the English, her mother tongue, 
were still almost wholly unfamiliar to her. He then, in all his spare 
moments, devoted himself to making her acquainted with these essential 
matters, and was just beginning to have a faint prospect of success, 
when, after forty years of wedded bliss, she was taken from him at the 
age of gixty. M‘Candle went on with his old style of preaching to the 
last, and was always particularly hard upon David and Gehazi, after the 
elopement affair, which was really ungrateful conduct on his part, seeing 
that these persons had been the foundation of his pulpit reputation. He 
kept Tammie Sweynson with him for some years, and the latter made 
such pro in his studies, that his father, by M‘Candle’s advice, sent 
him to King’s College, Aberdeen, to study for the Kirk. The whole 
family looked forward with great expectation to the time when Mr. Tho- 
mas should “ wag his pow in a poopit ;”’ but they were destined to be in 
a great measure disappointed, for the young man, falling in with some 
dissenting publications which opened upon him new religious lights, came 
at last to the deliberate and highly liberal conclusion that all persons be- 
longing to any Church connected with the State in any manner, were on 
the high to perdition. So he became a member of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and went out as a missionary to the Feejee Islands, where he 
is probably still living and converting the natives, if these delicate- 
stomached individuals ioe not long ago converted him into a meat-pie. 

Considerable obscurity rested for a long period on the fate of the 
Masters Tomkins. The lieutenant bought them off from their sea- 
apprenticeship, and obtained for them employment in different offices in 
succession, with the view of making them merchants or lawyers, but a 
tendency for doing nothing except imbibing beer and spirits, and knock- 
ing down those placed in authority over them on slight provocation, or 
none at all, invariably procured for them dismissal from these situations. 





* Skildren—addicted to shrill, idiotic laughter. 
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They borrowed and begged from their sister until she was forced, by her 
husband’s orders, to turn the cold shoulder on them ; then they quarrelled 
with one another, and severally disappeared for many years. te has re- 
cently been ascertained, however, that Seaster Bob is now an inhabitant of 
the Great Salt Lake City of Utah. He is an elder, has at present four- 
teen wives, and being well to do, is still looked upon as a most eligible 
match by Mormon mammas, and is altogether a highly respected and 

ising member of that very respectable community. Several years 
on elapsed since Mr. Horatio Nelson Tomkins was last seen by a per- 
son who had known him in better days. He was on board a steam-boat 
plying between London-bridge and Woolwich, and he was attired in a 
very small tight blue jacket, faced with red, his very long, thin legs 
were encased in trousers of the same colours, and he was sucking a very 
little cane. He was then understood to be a full private in the Royal 
Artillery. 

Lieutenant Tomkins left his means to his new wife and family, and 
when he died they buried him in the old kirkyard, and put over him that 
same granite slab which had been provided for him long before, and 
which Mrs. Lieutenant Tomkins thought too good to be made no use of. 
So if you walked among the tombstones not knowing all these particulars, 
and read the inscription, you would be led to the conclusion that the 

t officer was Sonal at sea twenty years before he actually died 
comfortably in his own bed. Laurence Sweynson and his walenii also 
lie in that old kirkyard, and so do most of the generation who knew Sir 
George and Lady Mortimer, Mr. William Dicky, and the Reverend 
Donald M‘Candle when they were young people. But Magnie Smith 
and his wife Kirsty still live at Grevavoe, a jolly, hearty old couple, with 
grown-up grandchildren. They occupy Laurence Sweynson’s old house, 
and Kirsty’s brother Joahnnie has the “Ha’” and shop of Mr. Eric. 
And often in the winter evenings, when the lads and lasses are con 
gated round Magnie’s warm fireplace, helping his family to “ wind 
simmonds,”* or assisting in some other essential piece of workmanship, 
and the door and windows are snugly secured against the fierce blasts, 
and the peats burn up brightly, and the pot boils rapidly for supper, does 
Kirsty narrate to her wondering, admiring listeners these stirring events 
of her youth. 

Except for the change of people, Grevavoe is much the same as of old. 
There are still fierce, stormy days in winter, and lovely, peaceful summer 
evenings, and the burn murmurs along as composedly as ever. And there 
are wrecks and drownings, courtings and jealousies, marryings and 
“ givings in marriage,” as in days of yore, but to the best of our know- 
ledge there has never been alin Grevavoe Elopement. 





* Twist straw-ropes. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
IV.—Foreren Troors in THE SERVICE OF FRANCE. 


Ir we may believe a manuscript quoted by Pére Daniel, and entitled 
“Plaintes des Gardes Ecossaises au Roi Louis XITI.,” the Scotch were 
the first foreigners who shed their blood in defence of the kings of France. 
Judging from the prerogatives described in this complaint, the Scotch 
Guards proudly boasted of having served France from time immemorial, 
and Charles v. raised to seventy-six the number of French archers, 
originally established by Charles le Gros at twenty-four. The standard 
of the Scottish company bore a greyhound coursing over a — with the 
motto: In omne niodo fidelis. The Scotch proved themselves worthy of 
this device. Those who went to France in the reign of Charles VII., and 
formed the first of the fifteen orderly companies, proved of great as- 
sistance in expelling the English, and the Connétable Stuart, their chief, 
was killed at the battle of Rouvray, in 1429. Beneath the walls of 
Liege the Scottish Guard gave fresh proof of their devotion, ‘ by serving 
as rampart and buckler to Louis XI., who was preserved by them from 
the daggers of the Liegeois.” They kept such good guard that the king 
did not know the danger he had run until it was past. According to the 
Memoirs of the Marquis de Fleuranges, the Scottish archers routed at 
Ravenna the gendarmerie of the Viceroy of Naples, and took prisoners a 
large body of Spanish officers. Lastly, at Pavia, the company of Scottish 
Guards let themselves be cut to pieces before they allowed the king’s 
person to be approached. 

During the civil wars that preceded the accession of Henri IV. to the 
throne, the Scots had several occasions to sacrifice their lives to preserve 
that of the king. They arrested the daggers of the “ Sixteen,” so con- 
stantly raised against him ; they surrounded the victor of Ivry when, on 
going to reconnoitre the Duke of Parma’s army, he fell in with the 
enemy's vanguard, and was only able to escape, thanks to the devotion of 
his guards. The Scottish gendarmes always had precedence of the 
French, and were for a long time commanded by sons of the kings of 
Scotland. Those among them called ‘“‘Gardes du Corps” had a chief 
who bore the title of “the first man-at-arms in France.” Charles VII., 
not satisfied with having only this company to guard his person, formed 
another, entirely French. Louis XI. created one on the same model, and 
granted letters of naturalisation to the whole Scotch nation. 

The remains of those bands of adventurers who composed the French 
army almost exclusively prior to Charles VII., the Italians, were at first 
comprised among the foreign troops dismissed by the king in 1453. They 
reappeared in the reign of Louis XI., and were appreciated owing to the 
contempt the lords still professed for the infantry and projectiles. A few 
years later they became very numerous. The victorious march of Charles 
VIII. through their country induced a great number of ‘them to enlist in 
his army. The Condottiere Trivulzio was the first to pass over to the 
French, in 1495, at the battle of Garigliano, and the bands he com- 
manded were enrolled in the French army four years later. 2000 
Italians were brought to Francis I. in 1521, followed the next year by 
3000 under Medici, who became celebrated as the Italian black bands. 
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From 1528 to 1535 France received 32,000 new Italian troops, and nine 
years later 10,000 more were raised in the Roman Campagna. Corsica 
also furnished France with a military contingent, counted among the 
Italian troops, until the annexation took place. San Pietro de Bastelica, 
in 1524, led a band of 1000 Corsicans to join the army of Italy. These 
soldiers, who were “‘ very active, well-drilled, and curious in their duty,” 
served through the sixteenth century. Catherine and Marie de Medicis 
summoned to France Italians, who served the royal cause during the 
religious wars, and they were eventually formed into regiments by Car- 
dinal de Richelieu. 

So far back as 1284, Philip the Bold called Germans into France, when 
he wished to secure the kingdom of Aragon for the second of his sons. 
The infantry were called lansquenets, and the cavalry reiters. The former 
word is a corruption of the German lands-knecht, or villain, and they 
were originally serfs who served in the suite of the cavaliers or reiters, 
armed with a poor pike. Each reiter had two lansquenets as horsemen, 
but after a while they were formed into two separate corps. The lans- 
quenets, emancipated by soldiering and greedy of plunder, sold their 
blood, after the fashion of the Swiss, to any one willing to buy it. 
Though stronger and taller than the sons of Helvetia, they were, o— 
ever, less to be depended on in action, but they cost less. Charles VIII, 
Louis XII., and Francis I. enlisted lansquenets, and at the battle of 
Ivry they fought on both sides. Charles VIII., at the outset, took 
3000 lansquenets into his pay, which number he quadrupled on his 
entrance into Italy. Louis XIL., after his quarrel with the Swiss can- 
tons, again increased their number, and he had nearly 15,000 at the 
battle of Novara. The lansquenets were entrusted with the guard of 
the artillery, which was the post of honour in action, and had hitherto 
been held by the Swiss. Hence, at Novara and Marignano, the Swiss 
directed all their efforts against the French artillery, “ to prove that they 
were the only men capable of guarding it.” They succeeded perfectly at 
Novara, and would probably have done the same at Marignano, had not 
Francis I. himself marched, pike in hand, at the head of the lavsquenets, 
who, animated by the king’s intrepidity, regained their courage and re- 
pulsed their obstinate foes. The lansquenets, however, did not justify 
the exaggerated opinion formed of them in Europe. Their insubordina- 
tion and love of plunder caused the French frequent disasters. They 
constantly mutinied, refused to fight unless their pay was increased, aud 
generally wound up the campaign by deserting. ‘lhe lansquenets were 
divided into companies of gunners, pikemen, halberdiers, and two-handed 
swordsmen, and went into action to the sound of the tambourine and 
flute. Although in every way inferior to the Swiss, the lansquenets 
created a great sensation in France. Their number increasing daily, 
they formed nearly an army when Louis XII. placed the Marechal > 
Fleuranges at their head. This general tells us in his memoirs that, 
having been sent by the king to recruit his German soldiers, he enrolled 
a black band of lansquenets, who soon formed an effective strength of 
10,000 men. These were organised in two corps d’armée, one to enter 
Guyenne, the other Italy. In the army of Navarre there were 7000 
lansquenets under the command of the Duc d’Angouléme, and the Duke 
of Suffolk joined that army with a fresh band of lansquenets called the 
Blanche Rose. Louis XII., at the same time, gave Fleuranges 3000 
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more Germans, at whose head he crossed the Alps. They behaved badly 
under the walls of Novara, in spite of the bravery of their general, 
who received forty-six wounds, but fought much better at Marignano. 
Francis I., in giving his mother an account of this action, writes: “ The 
battle was a long one, and lasted from three o’clock yesterday afternoon 
to two o'clock this day, without knowing who had lost or won, fighting 
incessantly, and firing the artillery day and night, and I assure you, 
madam, that I saw lansquenets measuring pikes with the Swiss, and 
lances with the gendarmes.” It was, doubtless, this praise which obtained 
the black bands their reputation for bravery. Thus Francis I. wrote 
again when about to invade Italy: “If there be more lansquenets in the 
emperor's army than in mine, this inferiority in numbers is made up for 
by the valour, courage, and experience of my black bands.” 

In spite of all this praise, no great confidence could be placed in these 
adventurers, who several times behaved with the most cowardly treachery. 
At the siege of Fleuranges they sold their general, the Sire de Jametz, 
to the Count of Nassau for a small sum, and surrendered the fortress. 
At the moment when 500 villains committed this odious act, the King of 
France had no less than 18.000 troops in his camp at Attigny. 

During the Italian war, and often in the moment of action, these men 
committed fatal acts of defection; but such was the strength of pre- 
judices, that the Kings of France dared not entrust the honour of the 
nation to Frenchmen, and an army was valued the more the more Swiss 
or German troops it had in its ranks. 

The reiters, as the name indicates, were horsemen mounted on ponies 
without armour or caparison. They had long beards, and wore a coat of 
mail painted black, a strong cuirass, and a long sword: they marched to 
the sound of the attabals, small drums tapped with a single stick. Bran- 
téme says that “they were armed to the teeth and well pistoled”—in 
fact, they rendered the use of the -pistol general, and hence were also 
called pistoleers. They were also called “ black devils,” because accus- 
tomed to blacken their faces before going into action, to frighten the 
enemy. Generally, the reiters were Saxons, Brunswickers, or Germans 
of Deux Ponts, who professed Lutheranism, and went to the aid of their 
French co-religionists. Still they were seen at times in the opposed 
camps, but the Kings of France had few of them during the religious 
wars, and those who remained faithful to the royal cause were transferred 
to the regiments of German cavalry in the service of France. 

The Swiss come next to these corps in the order of admission into the 
French army. Never had the kings such devoted defenders; never did 
a nation shed their blood so prodigally to defend a foreign cause. Why 
are we forced to add that never did mercenaries demand so high a price 
for their hired devotion. A minister of Louis XIV. said to that king, in 
the presence of Peter Stuppa, colonel of the Swiss Guards, that a road 
might be paved from Paris to Basle with the gold and silver the Swiss 
had received from the Kings of France. “That may be true, sire,” the 
colonel retorted, “but if all the blood my countrymen have shed on 
behalf of your majesty and your predecessors could be collected, there 
would be enough to fill a canal from Basle to Paris.” This was true, 
for these soldiers frequently gave the French troops the example of the 
most sublime devotion. Francis I., on crossing the battle-field of Pavia, 
and seeing the spot where the Swiss had fought all covered with corpses, 
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exclaimed, with a sorrowful feeling of gratitude, “ Had all my soldiers 
done their duty like these foreigners, the fate of this day would have 
been different!” . And when in 1830 the bullets of the Parisians broke 
the fleur-de-lysed crown of the elder branch of the Bourbons, and effaced 
a name from the list of kings, the last defenders of the throne were the 
Swiss. It isa curious fact, by the way, that the Kings of France always 
selected from foreigners, and notably from the Swiss, the men-at-arms to 
whom they confided the guard of their persons. This tendency is ex- 
plicable in suspicious Louis XI., but the others, by following his example, 
seem to justify the data of the modern revolutionists, who assert that 
monarchy was tottering even in those days. 

At the period when the Swiss began to be talked about, that is to say, 
towards the end of the reign of Charles VII., an extraordinary drama, 
whose conclusion struck everyone with stupor, was being performed at 
the gates of France. A small people, hitherto all but unknown, living 
democratically in its mountains, dared alone to face the fury of Charles 
the Rash, the most powerful prince in Europe, and in less than a year 
Charles was beaten at Granson, ruined at Morat, and miserably killed at 
Nancy. Louis XI. was probably the only man in the world who had 
foreseen so strange a result. It was he who got up the quarrel between 
the Swiss and the Duke of Burgundy; it was he who encouraged the 
former in resistance by lending them his moral support; and it was he, 
too, who would gain the most by their victory. The truth was, Louis XI. 
knew the Swiss, and had seen them close at the battle of St. Jacques, in 
1444. He had then seen 1200 citizens, or peasants, repeating the pro- 
digy of Thermopylz, and resisting, without a backward glance, an arm 
of 50,000 warriors. Eleven hundred and ninety fell, but, before biting 
the dust, they had killed 1100 horsemen and 8000 infantry. This grand 
spectacle had produced a deep impression on the mind of Louis XI., who 
was naturally prone to distrust the nobility and seek support from the 
masses. Louis XL, still the Dauphin, formed a treaty with the Swiss 
after a sanguinary battle fought near Basle. Charles VII. ratified this 
treaty in 1453, and it is the oldest one which the Swiss, regarded as a 
nation, formed with a foreign power. The Swiss, at first, did not observe 
this treaty strictly, for their troops took part in the league of the Bien 
Public. There resulted from this a delay of some years in the enrolment 
which Lous XI. wished to carry out, but the king was too crafty to lose 
his end even if it cost him heavily. The first Swiss who joined the 
French were those whom John of Anjou led to Louis XI. in 1464: they 
numbered 500, and were attached to the free archers established by 
Charles Vil. But the king wanted more: three great battles had just 
produced heroes whom he resolved to buy up. By a new treaty, the 
number of Swiss enlisted for France could not be below 6000 or exceed 
16,000. 

In August, 1480, 6000 of these men started from Berne for France, 
and Charles VIII. created in 1496 a private guard, called the Company 
of the Hundred Swiss, which company still formed part of the Royal 
Guards at the Revolution. Under this king’s reign, more than 25,000 
Swiss served in the French ranks. They crossed the Alps during the first 
Italian war, met the king at Asti, and followed him on his triumphal 
march to Naples. Two thousand of them, led by Louis of Luxemburg, 
took by storm Ostia: they entered the ancient capital of the Caesars as 
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well as Naples, and when Charles wished to return to France, the Swiss 
cleared the way for him across the Alps. During the difficult march, in 
which the king lost one-half his army, the Swiss displayed sublime 
devotion: the people had risen to close the passage, in order to realise an 
old prophecy of the time of Charlemagne, which asserted that Italy would 
be “ the tomb of the French.” It was in this campaign that Charles VIII. 
gave the Swiss the guard of his guns, which he had been on the point of 
abandoning, and they remained holders of that honour till their rupture 
with Louis XII. 

Francis I., even while subduing “ these subduers of kings,” as Brantéme 
called them, was struck with admiration on seeing them leave the battle- 
field of Marignano so dearly conquered, defiling as if on parade in front 
of the French army, which dared not oppose their retreat. He was their 
admirer, and determined to be their friend. Being compelled to augment 
his army, which circumstances had allowed to be reduced during the 
previous reign, he renewed the treaties of alliance with the Swiss, pro- 
mised to give them even greater privileges, and to support all invalids 
who had served in his army. He also restored them the Guard of the 
Artillery, which they retained up to the formation of the Royal Artillery 
regiment by Louis XIV. Henri II. and Charles IX. also formed treaties 
with the Swiss, and in 1576 those troops in the service of France con- 
sisted of 13 companies, amounting to 6000 men, officers included. In 
1571 the recruiting increased, and their importance was so great that 
Charles IX. created a colonel-general of the Swiss in Damville de 
Montmorency. 

In the religious wars that so long desolated France, the Swiss were the 
firmest supporters of monarchy. While the Swiss, however, served both 
on the Protestant and the Catholic side, only the latter enlisted according 
to the capitulations, and were acknowledged by the Cantons. If there be 
any glorious epoch in the military history of the Swiss, it was the period 
of the French civil wars. When royalty had to contend against as man 
armies as there were parties, and the national troops, weakened by deat 
or desertion, were reduced to a few thousand men, the Swiss became its 
sole hope, and that, at any rate, did not bewray them. We find them at 
the siege of Rouen widening the breach by which the king, the queen- 
mother, and the parliament enter the city. At the battle of Dreux, they 
ensure the victory, which would have slipped from the grasp of the royal 
army without them; and, to quote the admiring language of a con- 
temporary historian, “ they carry away the glory of having fought better 
on this day than the Roman legions in the 425 battles they gained.” On 
the road from Meaux to Paris they form a rampart for Charles IX. and 
the whole court by placing them in the centre of a hollow square, which 
all the efforts of the Protestant cavalry are unable to break. At St. 
Denis, Jarnac, Moncontour, everywhere, in short, they display their in- 
trepidity. At the battle of Arques they protect the artillery of Henri IV., 
and at Ivry, where they fight on both sides, the generous Béarnais re- 

the retreat of Mayenne’s Swiss to do homage to their bravery. 

Such as the Swiss were since the fifteenth century we find them at a 
later date—brave, devoted, indefatigable ; combining, in a word, all the 
qualities that constitute a soldier. Still they insisted on being regularly 
paid. Montluc, who appreciated their qualities, severely condemned them 
for this. ‘The Swiss fight well,” he said, “ but there must be no short- 
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ness of money, for they will not accept words in payment.” With them 
the theft of a fowl was punished with death, and we may believe that, had 
they shown themselves more disinterested, it would only have been at the 
expense of discipline. Take it altogether, the Kings of France had no 
cause to regret the sacrifices they made for these troops: if they at times 
bestowed bounties on them, they shed their blood in return. Besides, we 
must do justice to the Swiss: they were the real creators of infantry ; 
they served as a model to all the nations of Europe through their 
military training, and, from the camp at the Pont de l’Arche up to Ivry, 
they gave the French troops lessons and examples to which the latter 
owed more than one victory. In conclusion, we will mention that the Swiss 
only enlisted for a determined number of years—generally four. When 
this time had elapsed, the accounts were settled: the colonel received a 
gold collar as a mark of satisfaction, and the regiment returned to the 
Cantons, whence another marched to take its place. The regiment of 
Gardes Suisses was the first attached permanently to the French army. 
Some military authors have thought that the absence of light cavalry 
in the French armies was the cause of foreign troops of that arm being 
enrolled. Though the bravely-armed gendarmerie for a long time were 
the chief cavalry strength, the French always had a few light cavalry 
troops. The historian of Philip Augustus, in describing the battle of 
Bouvines, mentions cavalry whom he calls levis armature equites. But 
the real value of this cavalry was not comprehended till some centuries 
later, when the real principles of the arm were formed in the school of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. During the interval between 
Charles VII. and Francis I., the light cavalry were composed of adven- 
turers, grooms, and fighting men, enlisted for a single campaign: they 
were the medizval Cossacks of the French army. ‘The chivalrous expe- 
ditions of the successors of Louis XI. caused an increase in the numbers 
of these partisans, who were very useful in completing the rout of the 
gendarmerie, after their line had been broken, or in pursuing infantry 
after a defeat. It was then that Greece supplied France with horsemen 
known by the name of Stradiots. Their more usual denomination, 
however, was Greek or Albanian cavalry. Bussy Rabutin refers the 
origin of this cavalry to Charles VIII., who, during his expedition to 
Naples, had in his army a corps of four hundred men, called Stradiots. 
But we must prefer to his authority that of Brantéme and Philippe de 
Comines, who were contemporaries, and who, in speaking of the con- 
quest of Naples, assert that the French army saw for the first time a 
species of Greek horsemen, who harassed them greatly before action, and 
during the retreat. They were first added to the French army in the 
reign of Louis XII., and he had two thousand of them when he went into 
Italy on the revolt of Genoa. It appears that the morals of these horse- 
men were not very estimable, for a decree of Francis I., in 1523, seems 
to be a justification on the part of the king for having been constrained 
to employ men “ who were wicked, flagitious, abandoned to every vice, 
rogues, murderers, incendiaries, and violaters of women and maidens.” 
Philippe de Comines also describes the impression they made on the 
French at their first meeting : “The Stradiots killed a French gentleman 
of the name of Lebeuf, and cut off his head, which they hung to the pen- 
nant of a lance and carried it to their providadeur to get a ducat for it. 
Stradiots,” he adds, “are all men like the Genetaires (Spanish horse- 
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men ), dressed from head to foot like Turks—excepting the head, on which 
they do not wear that cloth called a turban—an they are hardy fellows, 

ing in the air with their horses. They were Greeks, and came 
ees which the Venetians hold; some from Napoli, Roumania, and 
the Morea; others from Albania, toward Duras, and their horses are good 
and all Turkish.” The impression was so great that for a long time these 
adventurers enjoyed a reputation in France for fighting in a manner much 
after that of the Algerian Kabyles. According to Montgomery, “they 
were armed like the modern chevau-légers, except that, instead of 
gauntlets, they had sleeves and gloves of mail, a broad sword by their 
side, a mace at the saddle-bow, and the zagayi in their hand, which was 
a sort of lance ten to twelve feet in length, and shod at both ends.” In 
the “ Book of Military Discipline,’ we find that they dismounted and 
formed close column, like pikemen, to resist cavalry. 

Such were the principal foreign troops that served France up to the end 
of the sixteenth century. The second period of their history we will now 

to run through from the reign of Louis XIII. up to the Revolu- 
tion. Louis XIII. formed the Swiss into a complete regiment under the 
name of Gardes Suisses, but the death of Concini, by which Louis 
sullied his youthful years, deprived France of an army of seven thousand 
men, whom the Florentine was raising at his own expense to defend the 
authority of the King of France against the malcontents. Richelieu, in 
his jealousy of the nobles, increased the number of the foreign troops ; 
and Henry von Schomberg raised a corps of four thousand lansquenets, 
which was disbanded on the death of the Maréchal d’Ancre. From 
1634-1641, five regiments of German infantry and four of cavalry were 
successively raised. In addition to this, Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar 
and his regiments passed over to the French service by the treaty of 
October 26, 1635, and on the death of the duke, four years later, Rein- 
hold von Rosen, one of his generals, induced all his troops to remain in 
the service of Louis XIII. 

Among the Swiss regiments raised on behalf of Louis XIII., the most 
distinguished was Molondin’s, which was raised in 1635, and not dis- 
banded till 1654. The Irish also formed two regiments during this 
king’s reign, while a Scotch regiment, raised by John Hepburn in 1633, 
most bravely fought until 1677. Other regiments were also raised 
among the Hungarians, Swedes, Hungarians, and Croats. All the 
foreign regiments existing at the death of Louis XIII. continued to 
serve during the regency, and so soon as Louis XIV. got the power 
into his own hands, he determined to attach Swiss regiments perma- 
nently to his army. In 1671 he sent Peter Stuppa, captain of the 
Swiss Guards, to negotiate with the Cantons, and raise four regiments. 
This was effected : the regiments arrived in France in 1672, and took 
rank according to seniority, with the exception of the Guards, in which 
all the officers and soldiers must be Swiss ; the regiments of the Can- 
tons, old and new, were allowed to enlist Germans, Poles, Swedes, and 
Danes. The English revolution of 1648 sent a multitude of emigrants 
to France, who formed regiments, and their number was largely in- 
creased after the execution of Charles I. During the same year a Wal- 
loon regiment was raised, owing to the defection of the Low Countries 
from Spain, while, in 1646, a Polish regiment came in. Lastly, in 
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1657, a Catalan regiment joined, and thus every nationality of Eu 
was represented in the a of Louis XIV. > r roe 

During the Dutch war, ended in 1768 by the peace of Nimeguen, 
Louis XIV. added several regiments, mostly foreign, to his army ; but, 
in 1691, the French army received a more effective reinforcement than 
that of the Swiss and the lately called-out militia. The revolution in 
England and the disasters of James II. brought to France 25,000 Irish, 
who fought in the French ranks against King William’s English, with 
the courage of hatred and despair, and eventually formed regiments, 
which were kept in the French service. 

The first Hussars in the French army were Hungarians, who deserted 
from the imperialists and created quite a sensation. The name is de- 
rived from the Hungarian husz, or twenty, because the levy of this sort 
of troops was at the rate of one in twenty of the population. A different 
light cavalry was introduced by Maurice of Saxony, under the name of 
Uhlans, or Lancers. They were recruited from Hungarians, Poles, 
Germans, Turks, Tartars, and a considerable number of Alsatians. If 
we except the Swiss, however, who had their particular rules, the foreign 
corps, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, differed but little 
from the national troops. They accepted Frenchmen, it is true, into 
their ranks, but these were generally selected from the Rhenish provinces. 
Thus Kellermann, born at Strasbourg, was first cadet in Lowendahl’s ; 
then ensign in the Royal Baviére. Macdonald, descended from a Scotch 
family of that name, and Clarke, whose father was an Irishman, served, 
the frst in Dillon’s, the other in Berwick’s. Whatever tendency these 
regiments had to become Gallicised, the word of command was given 
in the language indicated by the title. During peace their effective 
strength was above that of the French regiments, owing to the difficulty 
of recruiting for them during war, and the obligation felt to retain men 
whom other nations would not have failed to employ. The foreign 
troops, moreover, were subjected to the same organisation and discipline 
as the French. They generally served very well, because the esprit de 
corps was strongly marked, old soldiers were numerous, and the officers 
were born and died in the regiment. Moreover, they were the object of 
constant care on the part of the king, who had in them his strongest 
support. They represented a great force in the army, though their 
effective strength was subject to frequent variations. In 1741 it rose to 
51,315 men; in 1788, to 41,063; and three years later, to 23,667. As 
for the Swiss, they only served as allies and permanent auxiliaries, with- 
out ceasing to be Swiss, or to be acknowledged by the Cantons, ‘They 
had their own jurisdiction, and were tried by their officers, from whose 
sentence there was no appeal. 

When the knell of monarchy sounded in France, the foreign regi- 
ments were the only ones that faithfully defended the royal cause. The 
National Assembly saw that by dismissing the Swiss it would deprive 
itself of excellent allies, who, if restored to liberty, would not fail to be 
enrolled among the enemies of France. It strove to retain them in the 
army by inviting them to enter the battalions of light infantry forming 
at the time. A large number of officers and soldiers consented to this 
incorporation. As for the other foreign regiments in the service of 
France, they only consisted of a small body of troops, whom we come 
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across serving under Lafayette and Custine. We may say that the last 
hour struck for the foreign troops at the same time as for the monarchy, 
for those who remained in existence in 1793 were turned over to the 
infantry demi-brigades, in which they were entirely absorbed. A month 
previously, in January 21, Louis XVI. had ascended to heaven, to quote 
the expression of the Abbé Edgworth. ‘The corpse,” as we read in 
the Moniteur of that date, “‘ was at once transported to the church of 
the Madeleine, where it was buried between the persons who perished 
on the day of his marriage, and the Swiss who were massacred on 
August 10.” The Convention proposed to offer a fresh insult to majesty, 
by casting on it the ignominy of the common grave; but it forgot that 
the heroes who succumbed at the Tuileries for the cause of the son of 
St. Louis were also martyrs through the grandeur of their devotion. 

The principles proclaimed by the Revolution too directly assailed the 
interests of the sovereigns of Europe for France not to be placed at once 
in a state of proscription in the midst of the other monarchies, which, 
suddenly forgetting their disputes, only saw one enemy—republican 
France. It seemed, therefore, as if the iron circle which begirt her 
must infallibly crush her. But even before the coalition convoked all 
the kings, France had called to her all the peoples in the declaration of 
war of April, 1792. “The French nation,”’ we read in it, “ adopts be- 
forehand all strangers who, abjuring the cause of her enemies, come to 
range themselves beneath her banners, and consecrate their efforts for 
the defence of her liberty.” She had renewed this appeal in a procla- 
mation that boldly replied to the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, 
and each word of which echoed beyond the frontiers like the tocsin on 
days of disaster. 

Strangers replied in shoals to this appeal, probably much less seduced 
by the aosts of independence with which the National Assembly en- 
couraged, even glorified, desertion, than by the advantages and rewards 
it promised them in the name of the endangered country. It was soon 
found necessary to moderate an order that was becoming as embarrass- 
ing as it was onerous, and the Convention formed the resolution of only 
accepting those volunteers who had not abandoned the flag of another 
nation. The first efforts of revolutionary France were directed against 
Austria, which, of all European powers, displayed the greatest ardour in 
arming on behalf of the monarchical principle. Hence the opportunity 
could not have been better for beginning the struggle. Belgium, at that 
time enclosed in the Austrian Netherlands, had just shaken off the im- 
perial yoke, and expelled the troops of Joseph II.: a republic had been 
proclaimed, and the protection of France claimed, which was enthusi- 
astically granted. This sympathy brought all the Belgian troops to 
regard the French army favourably, and it soon received four regiments 
and ten battalions of Chasseurs, two Liégeois legions and five battalions, 
as well as two regiments of cavalry and a battalion of artillery. 

At the same time, as the National Assembly made its appeal to 
strangers, it created a new corps to receive them, under the name of the 
Franco-foreign legion. It was to be composed of troops of all arms, 
and was principally made up of Dutchmen. Two Batavian legions were 
created in 1790. Like the Belgians and the Dutch, these corps were 
admitted into the French regiments on the annexation of the Netherlands. 
There was also a battalion of Bavarians, which always marched with the 
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above corps. Formed at Brussels in 1792, it was disbanded in the fol- 
lowing year. 
The al legion, formed by a law of September 14, 1792, at the 
request of the representative Anarcharsis Clootz, Prussian baron, and 
“orator of the human race,” was to be composed of Germans, Prussians, 
Dutch, and doubtless of Frenchmen, too, as Augereau, who became a 
marshal of France, was an officer in it. Troops of all arms were ad- 
mitted to it. This legion, suppressed in 1793, was re-formed in 1799 
under the title of Legion of the Northern Franks. According to the 
decree, it was to be composed of the inhabitants of the countries situated 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, and the Rhine and Moselle, in order 
to take advantage of their devotion and courage. During the Pied- 
montese revolution of 1798, a part of Brendt’s German regiment, in the 
py of the King of Sardinia, sought refuge among the French troops. 
his regiment served in Italy up to 1800, when it was disbanded at 
Dijon. Lastly, on May 14, 1800, four departments having been formed 
of the territory in which the legions of the Northern Franks had been 
raised, they gave over their military contingent to the army on the fol- 
lowing 23rd of September. 

As the King of Sardinia was one of the first to enter the coalition 
against the Republic, the greater portion of his states was promptly con- 
quered and united to France. The two departments which Savoy formed 
soon raised battalions, and the free company of the anti-Barbets, formed 
part of the national troops called out by the law of requisition. Then 
to this the National Assembly, wishing to respond to the sympathies of 
the inhabitants of these countries, had decreed, on August 13, 1793, the 
levy of a Franco-Allobrogian legion. According to the terms of the 
law, Savoyards were alone to be admitted, but it is fair to say that the 
legion borrowed nearly all its strength from the departments of Dau- 
phiny. It was, however, soon converted into a French corps. On 
Dec. 10, 1798, Charles Emmanuel made over to the French republic all 
his claims to Piedmont, and the relics of seven regiments were formed 
into the first Piedmontese demi-brigade of the line. A second demi- 
brigade, raised among the patriots of Geneva and Civa, became, on the 
same day, a French bret 9 A certain number of volunteers, drawn 
from the departments of Piedmont, formed on August 20, 1803, the 
Piedmontese expeditionary battalion, which assumed the title of tirailleurs 
of the Po shortly after. The Piedmontese hussars, organised in August, 
1800, passed into the pay of France in the following year, as did the 
Piedmontese dragoons. The Piedmontese artillery was incorporated with 
the French in 1801. 

The other states of Italy, the continual scene of war, could not remain 
aloof from the political changes which a portion of Europe was already 
undergoing. They were divided into an infinity of republics, Cisalpine, 
Ligurian, Roman, Parthenopean, Lucchese, which, at a later date, were, 
metamorphosed into allied though independent kingdoms, or formed new 
French departments. The troops of the Cisalpine republic being com- 
pelled to seek a home while the Austrians occupied their territory, were in 
the pay of France for a year. On September 8, 1799, a law was promul- 
gated which created an Italian legion exactly like the Northern Franks. 
It was composed of Cisalpines, Piedmontese, Romans, and Neapolitans, 
and its effective strength attained to 80,000 men. 
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The attempt made by the émigrés at Quiberon, which was favoured by 
England, excited to the highest degree the resentment of republican 
France against that nation. General Hoche, desiring in his turn to deal 
a deadly blow at the British government, formed the plan of an expedi- 
tion to Ireland. Authorised by the Directory to take some battalions of 
the Army of the Ocean to the aid of the Irish'rebels, he formed five regi- 
ments, known as the foreign brigade, not so much because a great number 
of Irish enlisted as through the origin of the commanding officers. Hoche’s 
enterprise, and that of General Humbert, which followed it, not having 
been crowned with success, the regiments were disbanded on February 
21, 1729. At the same time a number of Irish emigrated to France to 
escape persecution, and most of them served in the Irish battalion formed 
on August 31, 1803. 

A few relics of the Swiss regiments, disbanded in 1792, at first com- 

a Franco-Genevese company, and one of Swiss chasseurs, which were 
soon attached to the army. From 1793 to 1798 the departments of the 
Mont Terrible and Leman furnished their volunteers, but, properly speak- 
ing, the first troops derived from the cantons were handed over to France 
by the King of Sardinia on his abdication. They consisted of a company 
of Cent Suisses, and five regiments organised into two Helvetian Legions 
on November 6, 1798. By a capitulation of December 19 of the same 
year, the Helvetic republic made a levy in favour of the French republic 
of 18,000 men, who formed six demi-brigades of infantry. 

Poland, at the close of the eighteenth century, was only the shade of 
its ancient splendour. In spite of the heroic efforts of Kosciusko, it was 
finally effaced from the map of Europe in 1795. From that time a life 
of misery and exile began for the Poles: they everywhere sought a new 
—a and asked for a sword to try and reconquer their own. They 
formed in France, under the patronage of Bonaparte, a first Polish legion, 
called that of Italy, which consisted of 6508 infantry and artillery. A 
second Polish legion was formed under the name of the Legion of the 
Danube. After numerous vicissitudes of organisation and disbandment, 
the Poles reappeared in France, to acquire immortal glory, under the 
name of the 7th Regiment of Chevau-légers lancers. 

Bonaparte, on starting for Egypt, did not blind himself as to the dif- 
ficulty of establishing communications between France and the seat of 
war, nor to the impossibility of receiving reinforcements. His first care 
was to seize on all the forces he might meet with on his passage. At 
Malta he disbanded the regiments of the ‘vessels of Malta” and the 

“grand-master’s guard,” and sent them to Egypt, where they were 
formed into one corps, called the Maltese Legion. This body of 1500 
men was unable to make up the daily losses of the French army, decimated 
beneath a burning sky by plague and war. The general-in-chief, by one 
of those inspirations so common to his genius, did not hesitate to ask of 
the very nations he had come to fight those reinforcements refused him by 
the oom Turks, either volunteers or prisoners taken at the Pyramids, 
formed a company, and the Greek and Coptic Legions and the Mameluke 
corps were next organised. 

The Copts were Christians, and, for this reason, more exposed than the 
other tribes to the persecutions of the Mussulmans. Kleber had no dif- 
ficulty in persuading them that it was to their interest to join the French, 
in order to repulse the Turkish and Arab bands, and co-operate in the 
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defence of the territory against any foreign invasion. The Greek and 
Coptic legions afterwards formed the battalion of Chasseurs of the East, 
which was not disbanded till September 24, 1814, after garrisoning 
Toulon, Dalmatia, Corfu, Naples, and Ancona. 

Negroes also entered the French army under Kleber’s military ad- 
ministration. The Ethiopian caravans brought many black slaves into 
Egypt, whom the general-in-chief bought up in large numbers. These 
men, who were free from Mussulman prejudices, in a short time con- 
traeted the habits of the French soldier, and fought very bravely at 
Heliopolis. The Mamelukes originally came from the Caucasus: t 
formed excellent cavalry, which it required the talent of Murat, ave | 
and Lasalle to defeat. Napoleon did all in his power to attach to himse 
a squadron, which he retained even in his Guard. But there was a great 
dificulty in keeping it at the full strength, and a good many Mamelukes 
of the Seine were mingled with those from the banks of the Nile. 

Such were the foreigners who served the Republic. With the excep- 
tion of those corps whose organisation, discipline, pay, and promotion were 
the object of special arrangement, all were subjected to a decree of Fe- 
bruary 21, 1793, relating to the general organisation of the army. Most 
of them, moreover, having been incorporated with the national troops, it 
was natural that the same military legislation should be applicable to 
them. If we consider for a moment the causes that called foreigners 
under the republican banner, we perceive that the most powerful of all 
was the sympathy of continental nations with the French revolution. A 
nation that was fighting for the abolition of privileges, which was arming, 
in the name of liberty, against all Europe, must naturally meet with allies 
amoug those who claimed the same rights, or the most sacred of all 
rights, that of having a country. It was for these motives that the 
Belgians and Batavians first came to her: from the same cause that Irish 
and Poles held out their hand to her. The renewed capitulations in the 
old monarchical style gave her Swiss battalions, while finally she obtained 
from her conquests the troops of the departments united to her territory, 
and for some years even those of Italy and the East. 

We need not dwell on the foreign troops whom Napoleon called out in 
succession, for they represent nearly every European country. Still it is 
but right to correct the erroneous idea that Napoleon employed foreigners 
to save his Frenchmen, for the largest foreign force he ever had at one time 
—namely, from 1812 to 1814—was only 100,000 men, while the national 
army amounted in that time to more than one million of armed men. 
When he returned from Elba to try his final fall with Europe, eight 
foreign regiments were formed of Piedmontese, Swiss, Germans, Belgians, 
Spaniards, Irishmen, and those Poles whom the Restoration had placed, 
a few days previously, at the disposal of the Czar. They, before all, 
nobly did their duty at Ligny and Waterloo. 

If the Restoration, imbued with old prejudices, and keeping up a 
ridiculous respect for old customs, recalled the Swiss to the army, and 
formed again with these foreigners a royal household on the basis esta- 
blished by the monarch, it was one fault more to add to so many others. 
They were useless, and their presence insulted a national spirit, which 
had greatly changed since the Revolution. However, the devotion of the 
mercenaries was the same, and the Swiss of the days of July yielded in 
nothing to the heroes of August 10. 
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At the present day France still maintains a legion formed of two 
foreign regiments, which have had some splendid pages in the annals of 
Africa, aed have opened their ranks to French officers, the majority of 
whom have become military celebrities—relics of that legion which 
the Restoration sent to Spain. These two corps are for some an asylum 
offered to noble misfortunes ; for the majority they are the refuge accorded 
to those whom civil discords compel to quit their country—a refuge opened 
by France to all unhappy men, and sometimes to culprits. Both ought 
to show themselves grateful to the noble institution by the means of 
which they are enabled either to forget their misfortunes or compensate 
their faults. An attempt at foreign recruiting was made during the 
Crimean war on the Swiss frontiers. The result expected not havin 
been obtained, the few hundred men enrolled were placed in the old regi- 
ments of the legion stationed in Africa. 

We have thus completed our task: we have attempted, to the best of 
our ability, to show how the French army has grown up. During the 
Restoration and the July government, the army did not exceed the 
proper limits of a great country, but it has gradually swollen to its 

resent exaggerated dimensions, which have produced a financial em- 
ieusieabebte which all the skill of M. Fould will be unable to avert, 
unless the army be brought back to its normal proportions. In 1842, 
the army stood in the official returns as $42,000 men ; in 1854, it had 
wn to 530,000, at which tremendous standard it has since remained. 
oo of the army to the population of France is now, in a 

riod of peace, 1.04, or the same as it was during the period when 
Louis XIV. was waging his most terrible wars. Surely there must be 
something radically wrong in this; and while we fully recognise the 
merits of that magnificent army, we feel that there is nothing in the 
present position of France which can create any embarrassment. At 
the same time, this enormous army is a standing menace to Europe, and 
the disarmament which all the European states are so anxious to set 
about, is necessarily retarded, because Napoleon has not the moral courage 
to destroy his own splendid but costly machinery. As we have shown, 
we hope, the French army possesses annals inferior to none in the 
world ; it has acquired sufficient glory, during the last decade, to satisfy 
even a Napoleon: and there is no reason why it might not be reduced 
to more satisfactory proportions. If not, financial reform in France is 
hopeless ; for, however much Napoleon may wish to save, the time must 
arrive when the army will require fresh glory, and all the savings will be 
expended. Even as it is, the expeditions to Cochin-China and Mexico 
are an awful drain, and it seems as if the emperor is compelled to seize 
the slightest opportunity in which to employ the troublesome spirits of 
his army. He has now a grand opportunity for retrenching gracefully : 
he has expressed his desire to make up for past extravagance, and every 
sensible man says that the only permanent relief will be by getting rid 
of 250,000 of his troops. If he will only do so, he will disarm his 
enemies ; if not, the old miserable suspicions of his integrity will be rife. 
His conduct throughout the Trent affair was manly and straightforward 
to England, and has raised him immensely in the eyes of the nation ; 
and if he will now offer a material guarantee of peace, by the reduction of 
his army, it will be a graceful introduction to the opening of that Great 
Exhibition in whose halls all nations are to meet in a friendly and 


honourable rivalry. 


